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THE  LOOM  OF  LIFE 


CHAPTER   I 

THE   FIRE   OF   SPRING 

I  count  life  just  a  stuff 

To  try  the  soul's  strength  on. 

—Browning. 

A  horseman  riding  at  an  easy  canter  along  the 
Grandin  road,  near  Cincinnati,  suddenly  drew  rein 
— a  white  flower  in  the  woods  had  attracted  his 
attention. 

"When  the  dogwood  blooms,  the  bass  bite,"  he 
said  half  aloud,  and,  having  dismounted  and  plucked 
a  branch  of  the  blossoms,  he  vaulted  lightly  into 
his  saddle  and  rode  rapidly  back  to  Cincinnati. 

That  night  he  bade  good  by  to  the  woman  to 
whom  he  had  just  been  announced  as  engaged, 
packed  his  trunk,  and  put  his  fishing  tackle  in  order. 
The  next  morning  found  him  a  passenger  on  a 
Queen  &  Crescent  train,  and  at  six  o'clock  he  was 
eating  supper  in  the  tavern  of  a  little  village  in  Ten- 
nessee. By  sun-up  the  next  day  he  and  his  little 
negro  guide  were  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  best 
bass  streams  in  the  South.  At  noon  the  following 
conversation  occurred : 

I 
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"Pompr 

"Hey?" 

"How  many  times  must  I  tell  you  not  to  say 
'hey'?     Say  ^sir'!" 

"Sir?" 

"That's  all  right.  I  am  hungry  and  want  my 
dinner.  Build  a  fire;  clean  those  bass;  put  some 
water  in  that  pot  and  call  me  when  it  is  boiling, 
for  I  always  make  my  own  coffee.  I'll  just  lie 
down  here  and  rest.  Remember,  your  job  is  at 
stake  1  You  are  a  good  guide;  but  if  you  can't 
cook  a  first-class  dinner  and  set  a  table  neatly,  you'll 
never  do  for  me." 

Having  given  these  instructions  and  made  this 
threat,  Philip  Gurney  stretched  himself  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  great  sycamore  tree. 

Clad  in  a  corduroy  suit  and  high  topped  rubber 
boots ;  his  broad-brimmed  hat  stuck  full  of  fly  hooks ; 
his  black  eyes  glowing  with  life ;  an  incipient  mus- 
tache just  shading  a  too  short  upper  lip,  beneath 
which  gleamed  an  absolutely  perfect  set  of  teeth,  he 
presented  a  picturesque  appearance. 

Proud  of  his  morning  catch  and  radiantly  happy, 
he  lay  flat  on  his  broad  back  and  rested,  while  Pomp 
obeyed  his  orders.  Rising  from  his  couch  of  leaves 
at  the  summons  of  the  little  cook,  Gurney  stepped 
down  to  the  brook,  washed  his  face,  and  made  his 
coffee  seriously.  He  was  a  hunter  and  a  fisher- 
man; but  above  all  he  was  an  epicure.  Chicken 
sandwiches,  broiled  bass,  currant  jellies,  pickles,  cake 
and  pie  slowly  disappeared,  while  little  Pomp 
licked  his  chops  and  scowled  behind  his  master's 
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back.  Indifferent  to  the  hunger  of  the  boy,  the 
fisherman  took  his  time  to  eat ;  then  leisurely  sipped 
from  a  flask  which  he  carried  in  his  breast  pocket, 
and,  just  as  little  Pomp  was  sinking  into  hopeless 
despair,  rose,  stretched  himself,  yawned,  and,  point- 
ing to  the  fragments,  said:  *'The  rest  is  yours, 
only  don't  grind  your  teeth  or  gurgle  when  you 
swallow,  for  I  am  going  to  sleep." 

Throwing  himself  down,  he  lighted  a  cigar,  the 
smoke  of  which,  rising  in  blue  wreaths,  vanished 
in  the  fine,  clear  air.  Before  he  had  burned  half 
the  weed  he  threw  it  into  the  water  and  fell  asleep. 

Heir  to  a  large  fortune,  highly  endowed  by  na- 
ture, carefully  educated,  Gurney  was  the  favorite  of 
a  large  circle  of  friends.  His  zest  of  life  was  keen. 
There  was  no  sport  he  did  not  practise  and 
few  in  which  he  did  not  excel;  but  most  of  all  he 
loved  a  tramp  along  the  side  of  some  mountain 
stream.  This  was  not  only  because  he  was  a  skilful 
angler,  but  because  the  mood  of  Whitman  was 
native  to  him. 

I  loafe  and  invite  my  soitl, 
I  lean  and  loafe  at  my  ease,  observing 
a  spear  of  summer  grass. 

It  was  not,  however,  his  spiritual  but  his  sensuous 
being  that  responded  to  Nature's  touch.  He  loved 
the  murmur  of  water  because  it  soothed  him  to 
sleep ;  the  passing  breeze  because  it  cooled  his  cheek ; 
the  moss  because  it  was  soft  to  his  shoulders;  the 
clouds  and  flowers  and  birds — he  knew  not  why; 
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buf  they  gave  him  pleasure.  To  those  intimations 
that  Nature  gave  to  Wordsworth,  of  an  invisible 
world  and  an  indwelling  spirit,  he  was  utterly  dead. 
The  loveliest  flower  that  ever  bloomed  could  not 
have  excited  within  him  the  thought  *'too  deep  for 
tears."  He  never  felt  an  "obstinate  questioning  of 
sense  and  outward  things." 

To  every  man  the  world  is  what  he  thinks  it. 
He  reads  himself  into  the  universe.  Nature  baffles 
analysis  and  defies  definition.  Her  lights  and 
her  shadows  conceal.  Ever  eluding  our  mental 
grasp,  she  draws  us  irresistibly  into  the  region  of 
insoluble  mysteries.  We  are  so  much  a  part  of 
her  as  to  be  incapable  of  comprehending  her.  Can 
the  eye  see  itself?  Or  the  mind  understand  itself? 
We  are  ourselves  Nature,  or  a  part  of  her,  as  the 
spark  of  the  horseshoe  or  the  chip  of  the  block. 
The  roots  of  our  finite  being  are  lost  in  her  infini- 
tude. 

One  of  the  deepest  pleasures  of  such  men  as  Gur- 
ney  is  the  vague  consciousness  of  this  identity — 
their  oneness  with  the  universe.  As  he  lay  un- 
der the  trees,  he  seemed  melted  into  and  so  much 
a  part  of  the  great  world  around  him  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  differentiate  himself  even  in 
thought  from  the  forest,  the  river,  the  squirrels  and 
the  birds. 

He  might  have  been  taken  for  an  autochthon 
and  have  worn  a  grasshopper  for  a  badge,  as  did 
the  nobles  of  old  Athens,  boasting  thus  that  they 
had  sprung  from  the  soil.  With  him  this  badge 
would  also  have  stood  for  a  symbol  of  his  philos- 
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ophy  of  existence,  for  he  thought  of  life  only  as  a 
"flight  from  the  ground  and  back  again  to  the 
ground.'* 

While  he  slept,  his  guide  was  wide  awake.  The 
first  move  of  that  young  worthy,  after  washing  the 
dishes,  was  to  tiptoe  over  to  the  prostrate  form 
and  take  a  sip  from  the  bottle ;  his  second,  to  pick 
up  the  rod  and  try  a  cast,  one  time  catching  the  fly 
on  a  limb,  another  on  a  log  in  the  stream,  and  finally 
hooking  it  into  his  trousers.  An  uneasy  motion  of 
the  sleeper  frightened  him,  and,  dodging  behind  a 
tree,  he  disengaged  the  hook  and  laid  the  rod  back 
where  he  found  it.  Just  then  a  drove  of  hogs, 
grunting  down  a  trail  beside  the  stream,  caught  his 
eye,  and,  more  at  home  throwing  stones  than  bass 
flies,  the  boy  seized  a  pebble  and  let  drive  at  the 
unsuspecting  leader.  A  dull  thud,  a  wild  squeal  of 
pain,  and  a  terrific  scramble  told  the  story  of  his 
skill.  After  this  there  was  dearth  of  adventure, 
and,  lying  down,  he  fell  asleep,  a  happy,  care-free, 
ragged,  dusky  little  imp. 

While  they  rested,  a  herd  of  cattle  came  down  to 
drink  and  stood  knee-deep  in  the  water,  switching 
their  tails ;  a  crow  cawed  wildly  from  a  neighbor- 
ing tree  top ;  the  little  river,  unconscious  of  the  great 
world  beyond  its  banks,  lounged  lazily  toward  the 
distant  ocean,  a  ceaseless  soliloquy  on  its  lips.  The 
shrill  cry  of  a  blue  jay  awakened  Gurney  late  in  the 
afternoon.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  sat  up,  and  saw 
little  Pomp  lying  asleep. 

He  aroused  him,  and  they  bes^an  to  get  their  traps 
together,  when  the  sharp  yelping  of  near-by  dogs 
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attracted  their  attention.     ^•^'^' 


'ti' 


forest  Gurney  saw  a  woman,  and  stole  softly  toward 
the  opening.  Reaching  the  edge  of  the  forest,  he 
was  held  for  a  moment  by  the  magnificent  prospect. 
The  river  ran  through  the  center  of  an  exquisite 
valley,  surrounded  by  the  foothills  of  the  Smoky 
Mountains.  Nestling  at  the  base  of  one  of  them 
stood  a  fine  colonial  house,  its  red  brick  walls 
and  v/hite  Corinthian  pillars  showing  clearly  against 
the  green  forest.  Pasture  lands  swept  from  the 
rear  of  it  up  to  the  mountains,  while  meadows 
rolled  av/ay  in  front  down  to  the  water's  edge.  In 
the  foreground  of  this  picture  was  the  living  figure, 
to  which  his  gaze  returned — a  young  girl  of  about 
sixteen,  he  thought,  standing  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  away,  eagerly  watching  the  movements 
of  two  dogs  that  were  tearing  across  the  fields, 
their  muzzles  close  to  the  ground,  baying  wildly. 
The  girl's  head  was  bare,  and  her  hair,  which 
glowed  in  the  sunlight  like  bronze,  was  done  in 
a  simple  knot  and  held  by  a  fillet.  The  cut  of  her 
gown  was  novel,  and  reminded  him  instantly  of 
that  worn  by  Diana — or  was  it  the  bow  she  held  in 
her  hand  and  the  quiver  of  arrows  on  her  shoulder? 
In  a  flash  he  thought  of  Actseon — how  that  unfortu- 
nate youth  had  com.e  upon  the  huntress — "led  thither 
by  his  destiny." 

As  he  stood  thus,  a  rabbit  sprang  from  beneath 
a  bush  and  started  toward  him.  The  clamor  of  the 
dogs  redoubled,  and  the  archer,  drawing  her  arrow 
to  her  ear,  let  fly.  The  shaft  pierced  the  rabbit 
through,  and  the  little  creature  fell  dead  at  Gurney's 
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feet.  As  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  one  of  the  hounds 
leaped  at  his  throat.  He  dodged  and  caught  the 
brute  in  his  arms,  but  the  force  of  the  onset  threw 
him,  and  both  fell,  the  man  feeling  for  the  brute's 
windpipe  with  his  hands,  the  brute  for  the  man's 
with  his  teeth.  It  was  a  fierce  but  unequal  struggle, 
and  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  Gurney  had  not 
the  dog's  young  mistress  rushed  on  the  scene,  crying, 
"Melampus,  you  brute !  Let  go !  Let  go !"  raining 
a  shower  of  blows  on  him  with  her  bow,  and  driving 
him  from  the  field.  Returning  to  Gurney,  who  was 
sitting  up  and  staring  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  she 
asked  eagerly: 

''Oh,  sir,  are  you  hurt  ?" 

"Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know.  I  believe  Fd  bet- 
ter find  out,'^  he  answered,  slowly  getting  to  his 
feet. 

"Yes,  do,"  she  said,  "for  if  you  are,  I  can  never 
forgive  myself.  Papa  has  told  me  over  and  again 
that  if  I  did  not  have  Melampus  shot  he  would  kill 
some  one  1" 

"He  isn't  what  one  would  call  a  very  hospitable 
dog,  is  he  ?"  said  Gurney,  trying  to  look  pleasant. 

"I  am  afraid  not.  He  is  old  and  cross ;  but  he  is 
very  loyal  to  me,  and  very  fond  of  hunting.  I  love 
him ;  but  he  shall  be  killed  this  very  day,  indeed  he 
shall,"  she  said  earnestly. 

"Not  on  my  account.  I  am  under  too  great  an 
obligation  to  him,"  Gurney  gallantly  replied. 

"Under  too  great  an  obligation?"  she  asked,  her 
brown  eyes  opening  widely. 
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"To  be  sure !  Without  his  very  gentle  introduc- 
tion I  should  not  have  made  your  acquaintance." 

At  this  she  smiled,  and  a  bright  color  mounted 
from  her  neck  to  her  cheeks. 

''You  are  very  kind  to  say  that,  for  you  must  be 
suffering — aren't  you?"  she  said. 

"Perhaps  I'd  better  take  an  inventory ;  let  me  see. 
Are  there  any  teeth  marks  on  my  throat?" 

"No,  thank  goodness !     At  least  I  can't  see  any.'* 

"Well,  I  think  I  shall  live,  though  I  feel  as  if  I'd 
been  through  a  threshing  machine,"  said  Gurney, 
gazing  ruefully  at  an  ankle  that  was  swelling  rap- 
idly and  paining  him  severely. 

"Oh,  dear!  What  shall  I  do?  You  must  come 
home  with  me  this  instant.  Papa  knows  a  great 
deal  about  surgery.  Come,  let  us  go.  The  boy  will 
bring  your  things,"  she  said. 

Gurney  did  not  think  he  was  seriously  hurt,  but 
he  was  badly  shaken,  and  in  any  case  he  meant 
to  improve  the  opportunity ;  so  he  thanked  her  and 
bade  Pomp  bring  his  traps. 

"It  seems  foolish,"  he  said  apologetically,  "but  I 
really  do  feel  a  little  weak  and  giddy." 

"I  should  think  you  would.  I  wish  I  could  help 
you,"  she  replied,  her  face  full  of  solicitude. 

"Oh,  I  don't  need  any  help  to  go  that  short  dis- 
tance, if  that  is  where  you  live,"  pointing  to  the 
red  brick  house;  "but  I  really  don't  think  I  could 
walk  back  to  the  hotel.  It  must  be  two  or  three 
miles." 

"Oh,  yes,  it's  more  than  that  if  you  came  from 
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Fairfax.  And  at  any  rate,  papa  would  never  for- 
give me  if  I  did  not  bring  you  home." 

*'WeIl,  I  must  say  I  don't  think  you  will  have 
very  hard  work  to  do  it,"  he  answered,  honestly 
enough. 

His  companion  was  above  medium  height,  straight 
as  any  arrow  in  her  quiver,  graceful,  sinewy ;  her 
arms  bare  to  the  shoulder  and  brown  as  chestnuts, 
her  face  glowing  with  health.  She  walked  shyly 
but  anxiously  by  his  side,  still  carrying  her  bow  in 
her  hand.  She  grew  more  and  more  like  a  divinity 
every  moment  to  the  imagination  of  this  impress- 
ionable young  man. 

*'Do  you  know  whom  you  made  me  think  of?" 
Gurney  asked,  as  they  crossed  a  meadow. 

"No." 

''Of  Diana.    You  are  not  she,  are  you?" 

'*No,  I  am  only  Helen ;  but  I  was  playing  Diana." 

"I  felt  like  Actseon,  when  the  dogs  attacked  me." 

"I  thought  of  that  myself." 

"Do  you  know  the  story  ?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"And  is  your  dog  really  named  Melampus  ?" 

"Yes,  and  the  other  is  Pamphlagus." 

"Who  put  these  Greek  ideas  into  your  head  ?" 

"My  father." 

"Is  he  a  Greek?" 

"Not  by  birth,  but  by  sympathy.  He  has  spent 
a  large  part  of  his  life  in  Greece.    I  was  born  there," 

"Did  you  hit  that  rabbit  by  accident?" 

"No  indeed !" 
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"Do  you  hunt  a  good  deal  ?" 

"Yes,  a  great  deal/' 

"And  you  play  that  you  are  Diana?" 

"Sometimes.  Sometimes  Minerva;  sometimes, 
Niobe ;  sometimes,  Ariadne." 

"Venus  ?"  he  asked,  glancing  up  under  his  eyelids. 

"Oh,  yes,  often,"  she  answered,  simply. 

"That  part  must  be  easy!  But  what  a  singular 
person  you  are,  and  what  an  odd  life  you  must 
lead !  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  I  am  dreaming !" 
he  said. 

"Oh,  no.  You  are  not  dreaming.  It  is  all  real, 
and  it  doesn't  seem  singular  to  me,"  she  replied. 
This  ingenuousness  was  an  added  charm,  and  Gur- 
ney  was  quite  contented  to  limp  along,  feeding  his 
eyes  on  this  radiant  young  girl,  blessing  his  stars 
for  this  strange  adventure,  feeling  only  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  when  that  phrase  "led  by  his  destiny" 
recurred  to  his  memory.  It  disturbed  his  tranquil- 
lity. There  are  experiences  in  which  we  seem  to 
feel  mysterious  hands  pushing  or  beckoning  us 
along  the  pathway.  We  then  learn  that  we  are 
influenced  by  forces  or  personalities  other  and 
mightier  than  ourselves.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  are  "led  by  our  destiny."  The  problem  is, 
can  we  turn  aside  and  avoid  it  ? 

"  'Tis  writ  on  Paradise's  gate — 
Woe  to  the  dupe  that  yields  to  fate/  " 

said  the  Persian  Hafiz. 


CHAPTER   II 

A    LODGE   IN   THE   WILDERNESS 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

— Wordsworth. 

To  see  these  two  young  creatures  moving  slowly 
along  in  that  bewitching  landscape  was  to  feel  the 
rhythm  of  poetry  or  the  harmony  of  music.  There 
was  a  unity  in  their  duality  like  that  of  a  double 
star,  or  of  the  thread  spun  by  the  silk  worm,  which, 
seen  under  the  microscope,  resolves  itself  into  two 
strands. 

Gurney  limped — when  he  remembered!  His 
companion  watched  him  with  solicitude,  and  no 
doubt  with  that  sort  of  wonder  inevitable  to  the 
mind  of  a  young  girl  who  has  lived  a  life  so  isolated, 
when  a  prince  invades  her  fairy  land.  Their  con- 
versation was  a  free  interchange  of  airy  nothings. 
Words  flew  back  and  forth  between  them  like  bees 
carrying  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another.  While 
they  talked,  Gurney  also  observed.  He  saw  that 
this  valley  of  two  or  three  miles'  extent  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  foothills  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains in  a  circle  that  was  broken  only  where  the 

II 
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little  river  in  which  he  had  been  fishing  made  its 
way  out  into  the  great  world  beyond  these  sublime 
bulwarks.  The  sun  was  just  touching  the  summits 
of  the  hills,  and  the  valley  glowed  like  a  mighty 
beaker  filled  with  golden  light.  The  day's  work 
had  ceased,  and  the  farm  hands  were  driving  the 
horses  toward  the  barns.  As  they  came  there  were 
outbursts  of  song.  The  soft  and  characteristic 
negro  voices  were  accompanied  by  the  rhythmic 
shuffling  of  feet  and  broken  by  cries  to  the  horses. 

''(G'long,  Jim!X 
Oh,  de  heavenly  Ian'  so  bright  an'  fair, 

Walkin'  in  de  light  o'  God; 
'A  very  few  dat  enter  dere! 

(Back;  whoa!) 
Walkin  in  de  light  o'  God; 
For  good  Elijah  did  declare, 

(Stop  dat  kickin',  mule!) 
Walkin'  in  de  light  o'  God, 
Dat  none  but  de  righteous  shall  go  dere, 
Walkin'  in  de  light  o'  God. 

(Get  up,  Bill!    Wha'yo^  doin'?)" 

Gurney's  sense  of  humor  was  touched  by  the  in- 
congruity ;  but  the  rich,  sonorous  voices,  the  simple 
melody,  the  picturesque  costumes,  the  health,  the 
happiness  of  the  singers  moved  him  profoundly. 
The  deep  emotions  stirred  by  the  farm  hands  and 
the  horses  were  reinforced  by  the  sight  of  a  herd  of 
cattle  swinging  with  fine  dignity  along  a  winding 
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lane  toward  the  open  bars,  and  by  a  flock  of  sheep 
cropping  the  grass  in  a  rich  meadow. 

As  he  approached  the  house  he  noticed  that  the 
barns  and  negro  cabins,  built  after  the  fashion  of 
earlier  days,  were  extensive,  commodious  and  neat. 
But  as  he  drew  nearer  his  entire  attention  was 
absorbed  by  the  house  itself.  Only  its  slate  roof 
and  a  part  of  the  upper  walls  were  visible,  for  it  was 
inclosed  on  all  sides,  first  by  a  dense  and  untrimmed 
hedge  of  osage  orange,  and  then  by  a  high  stone 
wall.  They  passed  around  to  the  front  and  ap- 
proached an  iron  gate  between  two  large  pillars, 
surmounted  by  finely  carved  stone  sphinxes.  This 
gate  seemed  to  open  of  its  own  accord ;  but  as  they 
entered  Gurney  discovered  that  it  had  been  swung 
back  by  a  woman,  whose  personal  appearance  gave 
him  a  genuine  surprise. 

She  was  above  the  usual  Height,  singularly  erect 
and  dignified  in  bearing,  finely  proportioned,  black, 
but  with  features  far  too  delicate  to  be  African. 
She  wore  a  dark  dress,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
robe,  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a  yellow  girdle.  A 
graceful  turban  of  the  same  brilliant  color  covered 
her  head.  Gurney  bestowed  on  her  so  bold  a 
look  of  admiration  as  to  excite  her  suspicion  and 
anger. 

It  certainly  did  not  augur  well  for  the  outcome  of 
his  visit,  that  he  had  already  made  two  enemies — a 
dog  and  a  woman. 

'Thank  you,  Sibyl,"  said  her  mistress. 

"You  are  welcome.  Miss  Helen,"  Sibly  replied. 

"Is  papa  in?" 
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"He  IS." 

"Will  you  call  him,  and  tell  him  I  have  brought 
home  a  guest?" 

The  woman  hastened  into  the  house,  Helen  and 
Gurney  following  slowly  enough,  for  now  the  pain 
in  the  sprained  ankle  was  becoming  well  nigh  in- 
tolerable. 

They  passed  up  a  gravel  walk  that  wound  through 
a  garden  full  of  flowers  and  shrubs  to  a  broad 
flight  of  steps  leading  into  a  spacious  doorway. 
Climbing  these  with  real  difliculty,  Gurney,  follow- 
ing his  guide,  entered  a  broad  hall,  where,  in 
spite  of  the  gloom,  he  saw  in  the  mosaic  floor  the 
famous  inscription,  "Cave  Canem,"  and  several 
marble  figures,  vases  of  various  kinds,  and  many 
other  things  that  gave  the  place  a  classic  look. 

While  he  was  still  staring  into  the  gloom,  he  heard 
a  shuffling  step  along  the  floor,  and  a  low,  melan- 
choly voice  asking  anxiously:  "My  child,  where 
have  you  been?" 

In  hurried  words  the  young  girl  answered: 
"Hunting,  papa.  I  shot  a  rabbit,  which  ran  toward 
the  woods  and  fell  dead  at  this  gentleman's  feet. 
He  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  Melampus  sprang  at 
his  throat  and  almost  killed  him.  He  is  so  badly 
hurt  I  brought  him  home." 

"I  told  you  that  that  dog  would  do  something 
terrible,  my  child,"  he  exclaimed,  petulantly. 

"I  know  it,  papa,  and  you  may  have  him  shot 
now,"  she  said,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"Indeed  you  must  not,  sir!"  said  Gurney,  step- 
ping forward.     "It  was  not  the  dog's  fault.     And 
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I  am  not  seriously  hurt — a  little  pain ;  although  I 
confess  I  did  not  relish  the  prospect  of  a  long  tramp 
with  this" — pointing  to  his  foot.  He  uttered  these 
words  with  an  unaffected  manliness  that  capti- 
vated the  gentleman,  whose  personal  appearance 
Gurney  had  rapidly  noted.  He  was  tall  but  stooped, 
and  his  clothing  sagged  on  his  thin  body.  His  head 
was  large,  his  face  pale,  his  features  intellectual.  A 
melancholy  smile  was  on  his  thin  lips.  A  pair  of 
great  brown  eyes  glowed  languidly  in  deep  sockets 
beneath  bushy  brows.  A  mop  of  fiery  red  and 
tangled  hair  fell  over  a  high  white  forehead. 

He  listened  attentively  to  Gurney,  approached,  ex- 
tended his  hand  and  said:  **I  am  sorry  you  met 
with  this  misfortune,  sir ;  but  I  am  glad  to  have  any 
adventure,  that  is  not  too  serious,  bring  to  my  liome 
a  person  who  is  evidently  a  gentleman.  We  live  a 
lonely  life  here.  You  are  most  welcome.  I  will 
go  at  once  to  have  a  room  prepared,  and  see  if  I 
can  help  to  heal  your  bruises." 

He  clapped  his  hands,  and  a  body  servant  an- 
swered the  signal.  They  disappeared  together,  and 
as  Helen  also  had  gone,  Gurney  had  4ime  to  gaze 
about.  His  first  impressions  of  the  elegance  and 
decidedly  classic  tone  of  the  hall  were  strengthened. 
To  pass  from  the  rude  tavern  at  Fairfax  over  a 
range  of  hills  in  a  sparsely  settled  region ;  to  meet  a 
young  girl  appareled  like  a  Greek  goddess,  and  to  be 
ushered  by  a  romantic  adventure  into  a  house  full 
of  the  aroma  of  antiquity,  was  bewildering.  He 
was  not  only  a  student  of  Greek  life  and  letters,  but 
knew  his  Shakespeare,  and  -the  words  of  Bottom 
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when  he  awoke  from  his  midsummer  night's  dream 
flashed  through  his  mind: 

"1  have  had  a  most  rare  vision.  I  have  had  a 
dream,  past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it 
was.  Man  is  but  an  ass  if  he  go  about  to  expound 
this  dream.  Methought  I  was — and  methought  I 
had — but  man  is  but  a  patched  fool  if  he  will  oifer  to 
say  what  methought  I  had !" 


CHAPTER   III 


THE  GODS  OF   HELLAS 


The  glory  that  was  Greece  I 

— Poe. 


Following  the  negro  who  presently  reappeared, 
Gurney  ascended  the  broad  staircase  to  a  spacious 
chamber,  where  his  host  was  waiting. 

"Now  let  us  examine  the  wounds,"  he  said. 

"I  assure  you  they  are  mere  trifles,"  Gurney  re- 
plied. 

*'Did  the  dog  bite  you  ?    I  have  a  horror  of — " 

"He  grabbed  me  by  the  shoulder,  but  his  teeth 
had  to  go  through  this  corduroy  jacket,  and  I  believe 
there's  no  danger  of  hydrophobia  after  that  sort  of 
polishing!  The  only  thing  that  bothers  me  is  the 
wrench  I  gave  my  leg  and  ankle  in  falling.  There ! 
That  feels  better,"  said  Gurney,  drawing  off  his 
heavy  wading  boots. 

"Upon  my  word — a  swelling  like  that  is  not  to  be 
made  light  of!"  the  kindly  host  exclaimed,  stooping 
down  and  feeling  the  limb. 

"It's  nothing,  sir.  Don't  think  of  it !"  Gurney  an- 
swered. 

"But  it  is!  It  is  a  serious  sprain,  if  nothing 
more.  Tom!"  The  servant  was  evidently  at  the 
door,  for  he  appeared  on  the  instant. 
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"Tom,"  he  continued,  "I  want  you  to  rub  this 
gentleman's  leg  with  the  liniment,  and  do  it 
carefully.  ^lind  what  I  tell  you !  I  will  leave  you 
alone  for  half  an  hour,  sir,  and  you  can  lie  down 
and  rest.  Then  I  shall  come  with  bandages  and 
crutches — if  you  will  not  think  all  that  too  formid- 
able. Then  I  think  you  may  be  able  to  join  us  at 
supper." 

"Most  certainly,  if  you  will  permit  me ;  but  I  feel 
more  like  a  poacher  than  a  gentleman  in  these 
clothes,  and  I  revolt  at  the  idea  of  crutches." 

"Well  then,  a  cane;  that  is  the  nearest  thing  to 
going  it  alone.  You  have  a  bad  sprain,  and  it  must 
have  perfect  rest." 

Gurney  stretched  himself  on  the  bed,  enjoyed  the 
luxur}'  of  the  black  man's  skilful  rubbing,  and 
rested  until  his  host  rapped  at  the  door.  When  duly 
bandaged  and  bearing  heavily  on  the  cane  he  de- 
scended, leaning  on  his  host.  They  found  Helen 
waiting  for  them.  She  had  changed  her  hunting 
dress  for  a  Grecian  peplum,  such  as  Homer  de- 
scribes and  as  can  be  seen  on  archaic  vases.  It 
extended  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  fitted  the  figure 
closely,  and  was  girdled  above  the  hips.  It  looked 
as  if  it  might  have  been  decorated  by  the  maidens 
attached  to  the  service  of  Athene. 

The  girl  greeted  her  guest  with  an  ease  denoting 
complete  absence  of  self-consciousness.  "I  hope 
you  are  feeling  better?''  she  asked,  with  dignity, 
but  with  deep  concern. 

"I  should  say  I  was  well,  if  I  were  not  afraid 
you  would  send  me  away,"  he  replied. 
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"He  is  not  well  by  any  manner  of  means,"  the 
father  said.  "And  what  is  more,  he  will  not  be  for 
some  time.  So  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending 
his  little  guide  back  to  Fairfax  to  tell  the  landlord 
that  he  need  not  expect  him  for  many  days,  and  to 
have  him  forward  his  baggage." 

"My  dear  sir,  this  is  too  much  kindness!"  ex- 
claimed Gurney. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  said.  "The  obligation  is  all  on 
our  side,  for,  as  I  told  you,  we  are  lonesome  here. 
Am  I  right,  Helen  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  am  ever  lonesome," 
she  answered,  looking  at  him  with  love.  "I  am 
always  happy  where  you  are,  papa ;  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  have  company." 

"Thank  you,  dear,"  he  said,  a  smile  of  tenderness 
suffusing  his  face,  but  giving  way  to  one  of  sad- 
ness. The  transformation  was  curiously  sudden, 
and  from  that  instant  he  seemed  to  relapse  into 
melancholy,  and  to  forget  that  a  stranger  was  in 
the  room.  His  mood  affected  Gurney's  spirits,  who 
for  the  first  time  became  vaguely  conscious  that 
there  was  in  the  house  an  atmosphere  of  mystery. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  be  long  oppressed 
by  it  in  the  presence  of  that  young  hostess,  whose 
brightness  seemed  to  shine  through  the  gloom  like 
a  star. 

In  the  moment's  silence  that  preceded  the  entrance 
of  a  servant  bearing  a  platter  of  fried  chicken 
and  a  dish  of  creamed  potatoes,  Gurney's  eyes  swept 
round  the  room  and  gathered  in  a  single  glance  the 
beauty   of   its   appointments.    The    furniture   was 
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massive  mohogany;  the  table  service  heavy  silver 
and  rare  china ;  the  draperies  and  tapestries  elegant. 

As  the  two  young  people  chatted,  the  gloom  was 
gradually  dissipated  from  the  face  of  the  pale,  sad 
man  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  smile  reappeared, 
and  he  began  to  talk.  He  drew  out  his  guest  with 
tact,  and  made  observations  that  revealed  a  mind 
full  of  knowledge,  but  of  a  sort  scholastic  rather 
than  practical. 

Gurney  now  had  a  chance  to  study  the  counte- 
nance of  his  host  more  carefully.  It  seemed  thin 
and  almost  ghostly  against  the  great  mop  of  fiery 
red  hair.  Being  clean  shaven,  the  drooping  corners 
of  the  mouth  were  painfully  visible.  The  deep-set 
brown  eyes  were  brilliant  but  restless,  and  at  every 
sound  glanced  up  with  a  startled  expression.  Gur- 
ney could  not  help  speculating  as  to  his  history  and 
conjecturing  what  might  be  the  secret  of  a  person- 
ality so  unique,  but  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

They  ate  slowly  and  sat  a  long  time.  When  they 
rose  at  last,  the  host  said :  *'Are  you  strong  enough 
to  go  to  the  library  with  us  and  have  a  visit  before 
an  open  fire,  or  would  you  rather  retire  for  the 
night?" 

"The  former,  by  all  means.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
fatigued.  I  suffer  but  little,  and,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  it,  I  am  intensely  curious  to  see  all  I  may 
of  this  beautiful  house,"  Gurney  repHed. 

"Come,  then,"  said  his  host.  "Lead  the  way, 
Helen.     Lean  on  my  arm." 

They  passed.through  an  open  court,  where  for  a 
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moment  they  heard  the  splashing  of  a  fountain,  saw 
the  quiet  stars,  and  breathed  the  odor  of  the  flowers. 

''I  thought  you  would  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  the  out- 
side world  before  settling  down  in  the  library,  and 
so  made  you  take  a  little  longer  walk,"  Helen  said. 

'The  night  is  very  beautiful,"  Gurney  replied. 

*'But  too  cool  to  stay  out  of  doors,"  added  the 
father,  shivering. 

As  they  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  library  Gur- 
ney thought  he  heard  him  sigh,  and  observed  his 
shoulders  droop  as  if  a  burden  had  been  suddenly 
dropped  upon  them. 

The  room  into  which  they  now  entered  was  large 
and  imposing.  At  the  farther  end  a  bright  fire  was 
burning  in  a  great  fireplace.  The  host  pushed  an 
easy  chair  into  its  genial  warmth  for  his  guest, 
threw  himself  on  a  lounge,  and  beckoned  his  daugh- 
ter to  his  side.  She  drew  up  a  low  ottoman  and 
sat  holding  his  hand,  the  light  from  the  dancing 
flames  illuminating  her  features  and  glowing  in  the 
luxuriant  tresses  of  her  dark  brown  hair. 

'T  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  introduce 
ourselves,"  said  the  host.  "My  name  is  Braithwaite, 
and  this  is  my  daughter  Helen." 

"And  mine  is  Philip  Gurney.  I  live  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  am  out  for  a  few  days'  fishing,"  the  guest 
replied. 

"Philip  Gurney!"  said  Mr.  Braithwaite,  knitting 
his  brows.  "Where  have  I  heard  that  name?  Let 
me  see.  Oh,  I  remember.  I  was  looking  over  the 
catalogue  of  my  Alma  Mater  the  other  day,  and 
noticed  that  the  Clark  Prize  was  taken  by  a  young 
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man  of  that  name.  I  was  interested  because  that 
was  the  only  honor  I  ever  took  in  my  Hfe;  but  of 
course  you  could  not  be  that  man." 

''But  I  am,"  Gurney  replied. 

''You  are?  What  a  curious  coincidence!  Give 
me  your  hand,  sir,"  Mr.  Braithwaite  exclaimed 
eagerly.  "You  are  doubly  welcome.  I  never  go 
back  to  the  old  college  nowadays,  for  I  am  unavoid- 
ably confined  at  home ;  but  no  man  is  more  loyal  in 
his  heart  than  I.  How  strange  this  meeting  is! 
Are  you  sure  there  is  no  mistake?  Was  it  really 
from  Hamilton  College  in  New  York  State  that  you 
were  graduated?" 

"The  very  place — and  the  most  beautiful  spot  on 
earth,  unless  it  be  this  happy  valley  of  yours." 

At  the  word  happy,  Mr.  Braithwaite  sighed  again 
and  his  shoulders  drooped  once  more.  But  he  re- 
covered himself  and  eagerly  asked  about  the  college, 
and,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  told  story 
after  story  of  his  undergraduate  days,  until  his 
gloom  and  sadness  seemed  to  disappear.  While  he 
was  talking  vivaciously  and  even  gaily,  Helen's  face, 
to  which  Gurney's  eyes  were  always  roving,  became 
a  study.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  surprised,  and 
at  last  she  exclaimed : 

"Why,  papa,  how  gay  you  are  to-night!  I  have 
never  heard  you  laugh  so  much  in  my  life.  I  wish 
you  would  laugh  oftener." 

She  rose  and  put  her  arm  around  him.  He  re- 
turned the  embrace  affectionately;  but  her  words 
dissipated  the  very  mood  that  had  delighted  her. 
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He  kissed  her,  stroked  her  hair,  and  relapsed  into 
silence. 

"Tell  us  some  more  stories/'  she  said.  "They 
are  charming." 

He  sighed  again  and  said : 

"No,  no,  child.  I  have  talked  too  mucH.  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  how  such  reminiscences  from  old 
derelicts  like  myself  used  to  bore  me  when  I  was  a 
youngster.  I  will  tell  you  more  at  some  other 
time.  But  let  us  turn  the  conversation  now.  Per- 
haps our  guest  would  like  to  look  about  the  room. 
Are  you  fond  of  Greek  life  and  thought,  sir,  may 
I  ask?" 

"Indeed  I  am.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I 
read  a  saying  of  Joubert's  which  expressed  my 
sentiments.  The  dregs  of  Greek  literature,  even  in 
its  old  age,  have  a  certain  delicacy.'  " 

"It  was  well  said.  No  one  ever  said  things 
better.  Joubert  was  a  master  of  expression,  because 
he  knew  Greek  literature.  I  read  little  else,  and  my 
whole  thought-world  is  undoubtedly  colored  by  the 
sublime  life  that  still  survives,  although  it  perished 
so  many  centuries  ago.  Hebraism  has  overwhelmed 
it ;  but  Hellenism  will  ultimately  triumph.  If  you 
care  to  look  over  my  collection  of  curios  and  books, 
we'll  do  so  now.  Here  are  copies  of  every  manu- 
script which,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  ever  written  by 
a  Greek.  I  have  at  least  tried  to  make  the  list  com- 
plete." 

Gurney  gazed  at  the  collection  in  genuine  aston- 
ishment.   His  host  now  raised  hk  eyes  to  the  top 
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of  the  bookcases.  ''Here  are  also  reproductions  of 
all  the  great  statues.  They  are  arranged,  as  you 
see,  with  reference  to  the  dates  of  their  origin. 
Some  of  them  are  very  small,  but  they  serve  to  re- 
fresh the  memory  and  stimulate  the  imagination." 

''They  seem  to  me  to  be  beautiful  themselves," 
exclaimed  Gurney,  looking  from  the  works  of  art 
to  the  marble  face  of  their  owner. 

"And  above  them  are  the  photographs  of  all  the 
sacred  ruins.  Those  of  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus  and  the  Parthenon  seem  to  be  unusually  good. 
They  are  the  best  I  could  get  when  I  lived  in  Greece. 
I  suppose  the  methods  of  photography  have  been 
much  improved  lately,  and  I  had  hoped  to  take 
advantage  of  them ;  but  it  will  not  be  soon,  I  fear." 
As  he  said  this,  the  scholar  passed  his  hand  lovingly 
over  the  back  of  the  stooping  figure  of  the  Discus 
Thrower. 

"And  do  you  keep  up  the  study  of  the  Greek  life 
yet?"  Gurney  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do  little  else.  I  have  time  enough 
— too  much,  often.  The  farm  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
overseer,  and  I  attempt  little  besides  the  education 
of  my  daughter.  She  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  Greek 
scholar  herself." 

"Can  she  read  the  originals  ?"  asked  Gurney. 

"As  well  as  she  can  read  English." 

"I  shall  be  afraid  to  speak  before  so  wise  a  per- 
son! But  could  we  not  hear  her  now? — unless  she 
is  too  tired  with  her  day's  hunting." 

"Oh,  no,  I  am  not  tired  at  all,"  Helen  answered. 

"Are  you  sure?"  her  father  asked,  solicitously, 
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altKougK  by  tHe  brightness  of  his  eye  it  was  evident 
enough  that  he  was  eager  to  exhibit  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  pupil. 

"Perfectly.  And  you  know  it  always  makes  me 
happy  to  read.  What  shall  I  choose?"  she  asked, 
turning  to  her  guest. 

Gurney  himself  was  a  fairly  good  scholar,  and 
there  were  passages  in  the  classics  with  which  he 
was  quite  familiar. 

"Suppose  we  take  the  scene  where  the  old  men 
see  Helen  on  the  wall  of  Troy,"  he  said,  his  thoughts 
turned  irresistibly  to  Homer's  heroine  by  the  loveli- 
ness of  her  namesake. 

"I  don't  need  the  book  for  that,"  she  said,  smiling, 
as  he  opened  a  copy  of  the  Iliad  to  hand  it  to  her. 
As  he  glanced  up  in  surprise,  she  began  to  recite 
the  words,  throwing  into  them  a  passionate  apprecia- 
tion of  their  beauty. 

"Well  done !"  he  cried,  clapping  his  hands  when 
she  had  finished.  "I  never  heard  anything  like  that ! 
Do  give  us  something  else." 

"What  shall  it  be?  How  would  you  like  an  idyl 
from  Theocritus  ?"  she  asked,  her  face  glowing  with 
pleasure. 

"Nothing  could  be  better,"  he  said,  vaguely  re- 
calling some  of  those  eloquent  passages  which  he 
had  pored  over  in  his  Junior  year. 

"Well,  then,  I  will  give  you  The  Fisherman';  it 
is  quite  appropriate,  I  think." 

The  recitation  of  that  immortal  idyl,  by  this  young 
girl  who  seemed  to  be  steeped  in  classic  literature, 
completed  Gurney's  captivation.    All  the  romance 
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of  that  vanished  world  of  poetry  and  art  seemed  to 
be  resuscitated  in  her  person.  He  came  closer  to  its 
reality  through  her  than  when  he  had  stood  on 
the  Acropolis.  That  was  decay  and  death ;  this  was 
life  and  action. 

He  w^as  too  deeply  moved  to  speak,  and  her 
father,  who  was  also  roused  to  a  high  pitch  of  feel- 
ing, said: 

"My  dear,  do  you  feel  strong  enough  to  give  us 
the  'Messenger'  in  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  beginning, 
*Yea,  these  are  things  we  well  may  wonder  at'  ?" 

"Oh,  yes;  that  is  papa's  favorite  passage,  Mr. 
Gurney,"  she  responded,  and  then,  in  a  voice  of 
marvelous  depth  and  sweetness,  began  the  recitation 
of  those  majestic  and  solemn  words. 

The  pathos  of  the  scene  itself,  and  the  intensity 
of  the  attention  given  by  her  audience,  were  too 
much  for  her  nerves,  and  as  she  finished  Helen 
burst  into  tears.  Her  father  sprang  to  his  feet, 
conscious  of  his  folly  in  permitting  her  to  ex- 
cite herself  thus;  but  before  he  reached  her  side 
there  swept  into  the  room  through  the  open  door 
the  figure  of  the  dusky^  woman  that  had  met  them 
at  the  gate.  She  pushed  the  father  away,  and,  with 
her  arm  around  the  weeping  girl,  led  her  from  the 
room. 

"I  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  I  am!"  the  father 
said,  penitently. 

"I  imagine  she  is  in  good  hands  now,"  his  guest 
replied. 

"Yes,  Sibyl  guards  her  with  a  jealous  care,"  he 
answered,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  door  through  which 
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they  had  g^one.  The  two  men  sat  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  then  drew  their  chairs  up  to  the  smol- 
dering fire,  lighted  their  cigars,  and  talked  about 
ever}-thing  save  the  domestic  life  of  this  strange 
household,  over  which  Gumey  had  rightly  concluded 
some  sort  of  impalpable  mystery  was  hanging. 

Whatever  ^Ir.  Braithwaite  said  had  the  interest 
of  novelty,  but  it  was  about  Helen  that  Gurney 
wanted  most  to  hear,  and  he  kept  leading  the  con- 
versation back  to  her. 

*'I  have  brought  her  up  with  excessive  care,"  her 
father  said.  "She  is  ignorant  of  the  real  world 
of  the  present,  and  lives  in  the  past  w^ith  the  great 
thinkers.  The  minds  of  most  women,  and  not  a  few 
men,  seem  to  me  to  be  more  like  blotting  pads  than 
writing  paper.  They  absorb  a  few  wet  scratches 
from  everv'  book  they  read,  and  have  nothing  to 
show  but  a  meaningless  hieroglyph. 

*T  wanted  Helen  to  open  her  soul  wide  to  the  great 
spirits,  and  let  them  write  with  a  fine,  plain  hand  on 
that  white  page.  Oh,  yes,  it  may  be  in  a  sense  a 
partial  education.  She  knows  no  modern  languages 
and  not  much  of  the  Latin.  She  has  read  some 
English  poetry  and  romance,  but  not  with  much  in- 
terest. 

"As  to  religion?  She  looks  on  the  Qiristian  reli- 
gion as  a  myth,  the  faith  of  the  old  Greeks  as  a  burn- 
ing reality.  Tliat  strikes  you  as  strange  and  danger- 
ous? It  does  not  me.  The  whole  subject  of  re- 
ligion is  an  inscrutable  myster}^  Life  itself  is  a 
hopeless  tangle.  Personally,  I  have  adopted  the 
philosophy   of  pessimism.     I   suppose  this   shocks 
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you.  You  probably  say,  'It  is  practical  atheism, 
and  the  development  of  atheism  is  its  dissolution.' 

"Perhaps  you  are  right.  It  would  be  a  dangerous 
doctrine  to  permit  a  child  to  imbibe,  you  think? 
Possibly.  I  do  not  know.  I  sometimes  think  my- 
self that  there  can  not  be  any  such  word  as  duty 
in  the  vocabulary  of  atheism.  Nevertheless,  Helen 
has  been  well  grounded  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 
She  knows  the  obligations  resting  on  us  to  think 
and  speak  true,  to  feel  kindly,  and  to  do  right. 

"As  for  myself,  I  am  a  broken  man.  Any  one  can 
see  that — except  Helen.  She  does  not,  and  never 
shall.  I  want  her  to  live  in  the  sunshine  as  long  as 
she  can.  She  will  enter  the  shadows  soon  enough. 
But  forgive  me,  what  am  I  saying?  How  have  I 
come  to  unbosom  myself  thus  to  a  stranger  ?  Let  it 
pass.  It  was  a  momentary  ebullition  of  feelings  too 
long  suppressed.  I  am  happy ;  happy  as  most  men 
of  my  years,  perhaps.  It  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  I  have 
kept  you  up  too  late." 

It  was  midnight  before  the  conversation,  now 
become  a  sort  of  monologue,  was  thus  abruptly 
terminated.  Mr.  Braithwaite  rose,  paced  the  room 
a   few  times,   and,   pausing  before   Gurney,   said: 

"This  is  the  most  delightful  evening  that  I  have 
spent  for  many  years.  You  do  not  know  what  it 
means  for  a  recluse,  I  might  almost  say  a  hermit, 
to  come  out  of  himself  as  I  have  done  to-night.  I 
feel  like  a  bear  that  has  just  crawled  from  his  winter 
cave  into  the  bright  sunshine.  I  have  been  hiber- 
nating. Man  is  a  social  being;  but  when  through 
misfortune  He  is  driven  into  the  sanctuary  of  his 
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own  soul,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  get  out  alone.  Some 
one  must  penetrate  that  dim  solitude,  as  you  have 
done,  and  draw  him  forth,  either  by  violence  or 
sympathy.     I  must  thank  you." 

''I  am  sure,  sir,  the  obligation  is  entirely  mine. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  entered  a  new  world.  In  all  my 
life  I  have  never  been  interested  so  deeply,"  said 
Gurney  heartily. 

''Well,  I  am  glad  the  pleasure  is  mutual.  But 
we  must  say  good  night,  or  it  will  be  to-morrow! 
Come,  I  will  show  you  to  your  room." 

It  v/as  no  wonder  that  Gurney  could  not  sleep. 
He  lighted  a  cigar,  sat  on  the  broad  window  sill 
and  gazed  reflectively  out  into  the  night,  which  the 
moon  was  irradiating  with  its  soft  light  and  tKe 
whippoorwills  were  thrilling  with  their  plaintive 
notes. 

"What  an  adventure !"  he  said  to  himself. 
'There  is  something  mysterious  about  this  place. 
I  can  hardly  believe  this  man  and  his  daughter  are 
real  flesh  and  blood.  The  girl's  beauty  is  ravishing ! 
If  it  were  not  for  Kate,  I  should  have  fallen  in  love 
with  her  at  sight,  and  I  don't  feel  quite  sure  of  my- 
self now!  But  it  would  be  more  than  human  to 
leave  this  place  until  obliged  to !" 

In  every  young  man's  heart  is  an  instinctive  crav- 
ing for  adventure ;  with  some  it  is  a  passion.  To 
go  on  an  unknown  journey,  to  be  carried  along  by 
incomprehensible  forces,  to  encounter  the  unfore- 
seen and  unexpected,  to  meet  and  conquer  danger, 
to  discover  and  utilize  opportunity,  above  all,  to 
cross  the  path  of  a  beautiful  woman  in  some  dan- 
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gerous  or  romantic  situation  and  to  rescue  her  or  to 
win  her  love — all  this  is  to  young  manhood  as  nat- 
ural as  breathing.  To  the  imagining  of  experiences 
such  as  these,  in  which  the  beautiful  figure  of  Helen 
was  forever  appearing,  Gurney  gave  himself  up 
with  delight,  a  delight  only  slightly  modified,  it  must 
be  confessed,  by  an  occasional  remembrance  that  but 
a  few  hours  before  he  had  imprinted  a  passionate 
kiss  of  farewell  on  the  lips  of  a  beautiful  girl  in 
Cincinnati  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  love. 

It  was  easy  to  excuse  and  justify  himself.  This 
little  escapade,  whatever  it  might  come  to,  would  be 
brief.  The  fascination  for  the  little  Greek  would 
be  evanescent.  There  could  be  no  real  disloyalty 
to  Catharine  in  these  fugitive  imaginations.  So  he 
thought,  or  thought  he  thought.  The  weakness  with 
him,  so  said  his  friends,  was  that  he  could  resist 
neither  a  delicious  situation  nor  a  delightful  emo- 
tion. If  virtue  had  consisted  in  bearing  pain,  he 
could  have  stood  his  ground  like  the  Spartan  boy 
with  the  wolf  gnawing  at  his  bosom.  But  when  it 
came  to  refusing  pleasure,  that  was  a  different 
thing.  As  an  organist  loves  to  test  his  beloved  in- 
strument by  trying  every  stop  and  pedal  and  swell, 
so  had  he  a  secret  craving  to  know  how  many  kinds 
of  bliss  his  mind  and  body  were  capable  of. 

It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  qualms  that 
he  experienced  wdien  he  remembered  Catharine 
should  be  brief  and  ineffective.  He  possessed  the 
ability  to  escape  their  force  by  enveloping  himself 
in  sophistries,  or  hiding  behind  some  fanciful  justi- 
fication of  himself.    The  cuttlefish  and  ostrich  are 
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the  perpetual  symbols  of  such  natures.  Flattering 
himself  that  he  had  the  power  to  terminate  this  ad- 
venture at  any  point  he  wished,  he  retired  and  fell 
asleep.  Perhaps  he  had  too  credulously  read  of  the 
skill  of  that  IMoslem  who  could  strike  at  a  foe  with 
the  full  force  of  his  sword-arm,  and  yet  arrest  the 
blow  at  any  point  in  mid-air. 


CHAPTER   IV 

REMEMBERED    SORROWS 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark. 

—Longfellow. 

The  following  morning,  in  spite  of  the  careful 
nursing  he  had  received,  Gurney  found  himself 
almost  unable  to  move.  But  he  managed  to  hobble 
down  to  breakfast,  and  after  that  to  limp  about  the 
house.  He  spent  the  morning  in  the  library  with 
Helen,  looking  at  the  collections  of  engravings,  pot- 
tery, coins  and  paintings.  After  dinner  he  ventured 
into  the  garden  with  her,  and  surrendered  himself 
more  and  more  to  the  charms  of  her  extraordinary 
beauty.  There  was  that  mysterious  something  in  her 
— magnetism,  we  call  it  in  our  bewilderment — that 
excited  love;  not  merely  in  the  hearts  of  a  few,  as 
do  some  impoverished  natures,  but  in  those  of  all. 

As  Gurney  regarded  her  with  admiring  look,  he 
was  struck  with  the  contrast  between  her  appear- 
ance in  the  garden  and  in  the  library.  There  she 
had  seemed  a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  woman ;  here  she 
was  a  young  and  playful  child,  whom  one  could 
scarcely  keep  from  caressing.  But  just  as  he  con- 
cluded that  she  was  nothing  but  a  child,  some  flash- 
ing statement  would  startle  him  into  the  recognition 
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of  her  maturity.  These  ideas  she  always  ascribed 
to  her  father. 

"Papa  says  he's  afraid  he  will  live  to  see  the 
people  of  this  commercial  age  supplant  the  natural 
with  artificial  flowers.  Isn't  that  absurd !"  she  said, 
pressing  her  face  into  a  cluster  of  violets. 

''Very !  It  would  be  pitiful  to  have  to  survive 
such  a  catastrophe.     Do  you  love  flowers  ?" 

"Love  them  ?  They  are  my  friends !  I  not  only 
see  them  and  smell  them,  but  I  hear  them.  They 
talk  to  me !" 

"And  what  do  they  say?" 

"Each  one  says  something  different." 

"What,  for  instance?" 

"Well,  here  is  the  hyacinth.  It  tells  me  its  story 
again  and  again :  How,  when  it  was  once  a  young 
and  beautiful  boy,  it  used  to  accompany  Apollo  in 
his  sports  and  carry  his  bows  and  arrows ;  how 
that  day  when  it  tried  to  overtake  the  flying  disk 
he  had  thrown,  it  was  hit  on  the  forehead ;  how 
Apollo  mourned  and  promised  to  celebrate  its  beauty 
in  song;  how  its  blood  dropped  on  the  ground  and 
turned  into  this  beautiful  flower.  I  can  hear  it  as 
plain  as  speech.  What  a  pity  it  can  not  really  utter 
a  sound.  Would  you  not  like  to  hear  a  rose  sing? 
What  music  there  would  be  in  this  garden  if  the 
flowers  could  sing  like  the  birds  1" 

Thus  beguiled,  Gurney  forgot  his  bruises.  As 
they  were  slowly  nearing  the  house  they  heard  the 
low  growl  of  a  dog,  and  Helen  covered  her  ears 
with  her  hands. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  Gurney  asked  in  alarm. 
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The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  but  she  did  not  answer. 
Looking  about,  he  saw  a  colored  man  dragging  a 
dog  toward  a  mound  of  fresh  earth.  '  *'What!  Is 
he  going  to  kill  Melampus  ?"  said  Gurney. 

''Come,  let  us  go !"  she  answered,  running  toward 
the  house. 

"Wait,  Helen,  wait!"  he  cried.  ''I  will  not 
have  it!" 

She  turned  and  saw  him  draw  his  knife  from  his 
pocket  and  cut  the  rope  that  held  the  whining  dog. 
As  if  comprehending  the  magnanimity  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  injured,  the  old  hound,  lying  flat  on 
the  ground,  crawled  to  Gurney's  feet  and  licked 
them.  How  much  this  action  of  Gurney's,  taken 
without  forethought,  did  for  him!  It  instantly 
changed  a  stranger  into  a  friend,  and  was  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intimacy  that  deepened  as  the  days  fled 
by — days  steeped  in  romance  and  filled  with  varied 
pleasures.  On  one  of  these  they  fished  together ;  on 
another,  hunted ;  on  another,  went  horseback  riding ; 
on  another,  explored  a  cave.  Occasionally  Mr. 
Braithwaite  joined  them,  but  in  the  main  they  were 
left  to  each  other's  society.  Gurney  became  more 
and  more  fascinated,  not  only  with  his  companion, 
but  with  the  unique  world  in  which  she  lived. 

There  were  enough  strange  people  on  Mr.  Braith- 
waite's  plantation  to  excite  the  interest  of  a  less 
curious  observer  than  his  young  guest.  From  his 
first  introduction  into  this  home  Gurney  became 
deeply  interested  in  several,  but  in  none  so  much 
as  in  Helen's  companion  and  guardian,  Sibyl. 
At  first  he  thought  she  must  be  a  mulatto,  but  soon 
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perceived  that  her  features,  as  well  as  the  qualities 
of  her  mind,  forbade  this  theory.  Her  face  resem- 
bled the  pictures  of  Cleopatra.  The  proportions  of 
her  figure  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  Venus  of 
Melos.  The  full  bust,  the  broad  shoulders,  the 
ample  waist,  the  sinuous  grace  of  every  movement, 
drew  his  eyes  irresistibly  toward  her  whenever  she 
crossed  his  path. 

He  had  tried  to  find  out  something  about  her 
from  the  other  servants ;  but  they  either  professed 
ignorance,  or  else  told  him  such  wild  tales  as  to 
convince  him  of  their  falsehood.  Sibyl  herself 
repulsed  every  friendly  advance,  and  constantly 
avoided  him.  His  curiosity  was  aroused  to  such  a 
pitch  at  last  that  he  determined  to  ask  Mr.  Braith- 
waite  to  satisfy  it,  and  so  one  evening,  when  he 
and  his  host  were  smoking  in  the  library,  he  took 
advantage  of  Sibyl's  entrance  with  a  pitcher  of  ice 
water,  to  say,  as  she  set  it  down  and  left  the  room : 

''What  a  remarkable  person  that  is !" 

''Very !"  replied  Mr.  Braithwaite,  glancing  at  the 
retreating  figure. 

"She  seems  passionately  devoted  to  your  daugh- 
ter." 

"Yes.  She  has  had  the  care  of  her  from  infancy. 
Helen  was  born  in  Athens.  My  devotion  to  Greek 
literature  took  me  to  that  ancient  capital  immedi- 
ately after  my  graduation.  One  day,  while  passing 
down  a  street,  I  saw  a  face  peering  at  me  from  a 
balcony  that  instantly  awakened  my  love.  It  was 
that  of  a  young  Greek  girl.  I  did  not  rest  until  I 
had  gained  admission  to  her  home,  made  her  ac- 
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quaintance,  wooed  and  won  her.  We  were  married. 
I  took  up  my  abode  in  her  father's  house,  and  spent 
there  three  happy  years.  Sibyl  was  then  a  young 
servant  in  the  family.  She  had  been  a  slave  in  Alex- 
andria, and  Mr.  Constantin,  attracted  by  her  beauty, 
bought  her,  took  her  home,  and  made  a  pet  and 
plaything  of  her.  She  had  been  educated  by  a 
snake-charmer  and  sorceress.  Her  mind  was  richly 
endowed  by  nature,  but  she  was  grossly  supersti- 
tious. Ordinarily  kind,  she  was  vindictive  and 
dangerous  when  offended.  Mr.  Constantin  in- 
sisted that  she  possessed  'second  sight' ;  whether 
that  is  true  or  not,  she  is  certainly  endowed  with 
many  remarkable  and  apparently  occult  powers." 
He  paused  at  this  point  and  smoked  in  silence. 

"That  is  a  most  fascinating  story,  sir.  I  hope  it 
is  not  finished,"  said  Gurney,  after  waiting  a  few 
moments.  Mr.  Braithwaite  did  not  answer  him  im- 
mediately, but  presently  resumed  his  narrative. 

"Mr.  Constantin,  who  was  a  widower,  died  within 
two  years  after  the  birth  of  Helen,  and  as  my  wife 
had  no  other  ties  to  bind  her  to  her  native  land, 
and  my  business  interests  were  suffering  from  my 
absence,  I  persuaded  her  to  return  with  me  to 
America.  Fool  that  I  was  not  to  have  foreseen 
that  my  wife —  But  it  is  too  late  for  regrets !  We 
returned,  and  brought  Sibyl  with  us.  I  built  this 
house  and  filled  it  with  everything  that  should  re- 
mind us  of  the  best  elements  of  life  in  the  land  we 
had  left.  For  a  while  the  novelty  distracted  the 
attention  of  my  bride,  and  then,  as  I  now  suppose, 
she  was  attacked  by  nostalgia ;  but  sh^  concealed  it 
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in  her  tender  hearty  and  I  never  suspected  it  until  it 
was  too  late — too  late !" 

He  rose,  threw  his  cigar  into  the  grate,  locked  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  paced  back  and  forth 
across  the  room,  his  thin  shoulders  stooping  as  if 
under  an  intolerable  weight,  his  chin  sinking  upon 
his  breast. 

Gurney  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  so  sat 
smoking  quietly. 

'Tardon  me,  my  friend.  I  ought  not  to  have 
given  way  in  this  manner,"  said  Mr.  Braithwaite, 
after  he  had  recovered  his  self-control.  "Your 
curiosity  about  Sibyl  is  natural.  I  ought  to  have 
satisfied  it  without  intruding  my  own  sorrows  on 
you.     I  will  tell  you  all  I  can  about  her — " 

"I  do  not  want  to  annoy  you,  sir.  I  see  that  you 
are  suffering,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  leave  you  alone 
if  you  prefer  it,"  said  Gurney. 

''No,  no !  Do  not  leave  me.  I  am  alone  too  mucK. 
I  want  to  talk.  I  need  it.  I  ought  to  have  more 
companionship.  Listen.  I  will  tell  you  about  Sibyl. 
I  think  she  has  some  sort  of  hypnotic  powers. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  that  means.  About  all 
the  progress  that  our  scientists  seem  to  make  in 
dealing  with  such  mysteries  is  the  invention  of  new 
names  to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes.  I  fancy  we  know 
no  more  about  them  than  the  old  Greeks  that 
practised  magic  in  their  Eleusinian  mysteries,  or 
the  ancestors  of  this  strange  woman,  who  perhaps 
helped  Pharaoh  to  turn  his  rods  into  serpents  in 
the  days  of  Moses. 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  any  talk  with 
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Sibyl  about  these  powers,  and  for  all  I  know  she 
may  have  got  tired  of  them  or  outgrown  them. 
But  it  is  not  likely.  From  what  I  overhear  now 
and  then,  I  fancy  she  has  found  her  'black  arts' 
very  convenient  to  keep  the  other  servants  under 
her  thumb.  They  believe  she  has  the  evil  eye.  Did 
you  ever  look  into  the  literature  of  the  evil  eye? 
No?  It  would  repay  you.  I  have  given  it  only 
a  superficial  attention ;  but  it  is  full  of  marvels. 
Pliny  declared  that  a  certain  tribe  in  Pontus  had 
a  double  pupil  in  one  eye,  and  in  the  other  the 
figure  of  a  horse,  and  that  these  people  will  not  sink 
in  water  even  if  weighed  down  by  their  clothes.  I 
always  think  of  this  when  I  look  at  Sibyl.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  her  eye  ?'' 

"Not  to  study  it  closely,  but  I  have  a  decidedly 
creepy  sensation  when  she  looks  at  me.  On  my 
word,  I  believe  there  is  a  strange  power  there." 

"Why  not  ?  The  eyes  of  serpents  fascinate  birds 
and  rabbits,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
in  the  human  eye  there  may  be  a  quality,  more 
highly  developed  in  some  than  in  others,  which 
possesses  some  such  irresistible  power.  Of  course, 
it  may  not  be  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  soul  itself — if 
soul  there  be.  At  any  rate,  Sibyl's  eye  has  always 
produced  in  me  some  sort  of  physical  vibration 
which  is  not  altogether  agreeable,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  is  devoted  to  me.  I  can  imagine, 
therefore,  that  when  she  fixes  those  great  black  orbs 
on  an  enemy,  the  effect  would  be  trying." 

"Does  she  practise  her  'black  arts'  profession- 
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ally?"  asked  Gurney,  keyed  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
interest. 

'  ''She  at  least  used  to.  She  had  a  complete  stock 
of  Eg^'ptian  charms,  such  as  the  lapis  lazuli,  the 
cerulean  amulets,  scarabs  by  the  score,  and  many 
others  described  in  'The  Book  of  the  Dead.'  " 

"She  must  play  the  mischief  among  these  super- 
stitious negroes." 

"Yes,  indeed !  Now  and  then  she  takes  a  spite 
at  some  one  who  has  injured  her,  and  then  the  very 
devil  is  to  pay !  I  can  not  tell  how  much  of  it  is 
magic,  and  how  much  is  hypnotism,  and  how  much 
superior  mentality,  but  I  have  known  of  her  pro- 
ducing regular  stampedes  in  our  little  colony." 

"What  an  extraordinary  creature !" 

"You  may  well  say  that.  You  should  see  her 
handle  snakes." 

"Have  you?" 

"Over  and  over  again." 

"Upon  my  word !     I  wish  I  could." 

"You  do?    Well,  you  shall." 

As  he  spoke  these  words  he  clapped  his  hands. 
In  a  moment  Sibyl's  elastic  step  resounded  along 
the  hall.  She  entered  and  stood  before  her  master 
in  her  yellow  turban  and  girdle,  saluted  him  re- 
spectfully, and  then  cast  a  suspicious  glance  at  Gur- 
ney, who  felt  his  flesh  creep. 

'•  "Sibyl,"  said  Mr.  Braithwaite,  "I  want  you  to 
bring  your  snakes  in  here  and  let  us  see  you  charm 
them." 

She  bowed  and  left  the  room. 
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"I  hope  I'll  be  forgiven,  but  I'm  nervous,"  said 
Gurney,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

''I  don't  wonder!  Skeptical  as  I  have  grown 
about  the  supernatural,  I  am  still  conscious  of  lurk- 
ing superstitions  in  my  heart.  I  can  no  more  help 
shuddering  when  I  hear  a  ghost  story  than  when  it 
thunders.  Superstition  may  be  the  shadow  cast  by 
religion ;  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  the  counterfeit 
of  a  genuine  coin ;  I  can  not  tell.  I  only  know  I 
often  feel  as  if  there  were  only  a  thin  crust  between 
my  feet  and  some  underworld  of  terror,"  his  host 
replied. 

*'As  for  myself,  I  have  often  felt  as  if  the  devil 
were  not  ten  feet  off  when  Sibyl  fixed  her  eyes  on 
me,"  said  Gurney,  shaking  his  head. 

'Terhaps  you  have  changed  your  mind  and  would 
rather  not  have  her  come  back." 

"No,  indeed.  I  have  always  coveted  such  a 
chance;  but  I  never  knew  how  it  would  affect  my 
nerves." 

"Well,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  tell,  for  she  is 
coming." 

As  Mr.  Braithwaite  spoke,  the  door  opened  and 
Sibyl  entered.  She  placed  a  basket  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  removed  the  cover,  and  took  from  it  an 
enormous  rattlesnake.  It  seemed  in  a  stupor,  and 
yielded  itself  passively  to  her  control.  She  stroked 
its  head,  and  it  began  slowly  to  wreathe  itself  around 
her  arm  and  crawl  toward  her  neck,  about  which 
it  wound  its  sinuous  folds,  thrusting  its  head  out 
from  beneath  her  chin,  and  showing  its  forked 
tongue.     It  was  a  horrible  and  repulsive  spectacle. 
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The  dead  silence  was  broken  only  by  an  occasional 
dull  rattle,  as  the  snake  wreathed  and  writhed  about 
the  woman's  majestic  form,  erect  in  picturesque 
pose,  her  black  eyes  glowing,  her  teeth  gleaming, 
her  broad  bosom  rising  and  falling  slowly  with  a 
rhythmic  movement.  For  several  minutes  she  toyed 
with  the  disgusting  creature,  and  Gurney  began  to 
suffer  from  a  nausea,  which  became  so  unendurable 
that  he  rushed  to  the  window  and  opened  it  for  air. 

It  was  just  at  that  instant  that  a  quick  step 
sounded  through  the  hall,  and  Helen  burst  into  the 
room,  crying: 

"Oh,  papa !  papa !  Come  quick !  Mamma  has — " 
She  broke  off  suddenly  when  she  caught  sight  of 
the  guest.  Mr.  Braithwaite  bounded  from  his  chair 
and  rushed  from  the  room,  while  Sibyl,  dropping 
the  serpent,  followed  him,  leaving  Gurney  alone 
with  the  hideous  reptile. 

A  cold  chill  seized  him,  and  he  fled  precipitately, 
slamming  the  door  behind  him,  and  hobbling  as  fast 
as  he  could  to  his  chamber.  There,  lighting  every 
candle  in  the  room,  examining  every  corner,  trem- 
bling at  every  sound,  he  received  a  distinct  premoni- 
tion of  danger.  Never  in  all  his  life  had  his  nerves 
been  so  shaken.  Where  was  the  invisible  woman, 
the  very  thought  of  whom  oppressed  her  husband 
so  heavily  ?  What  was  the  matter  ?  Was  she  mad  ? 
Surely  there  was  some  spell  or  curse  hanging  over 
this  house !  It  must  have  originated  with  the  Egyp- 
tian. She  was  a  dangerous  woman !  He  would 
avoid  her.  Hours  of  apprehension  passed  slowly 
away  before  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  from  whicK 
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he  was  aroused  toward  morning  by  a  dream  in 
which  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  repeating  the  words 
of  Circe  to  her  victims :  ''Hence !  seek  the  sty  and 
wallow  with  thy  friends." 


CHAPTER   V 


THE  PRIMROSE  PATH 


There's  a  woman  like  a  dewdrop,  she's  so  purer  than  the  purest. 

—Browning. 

The  days  of  Philip  Gurney^s  visit  lengthened. 
He  had  been  seriously  hurt ;  of  that  there  was  as 
little  question  as  there  was  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  only  too  willing  a  prisoner,  allowing  each  day 
the  mystery  of  his  surroundings,  which  piqued  his 
curiosity,  their  suggestions  of  unreality,  which  fas- 
cinated him,  and  still  more  the  allurements  of  love 
or  infatuation,  to  dull  the  sense  of  duty  and  drown 
the  sense  of  guilt.  Each  resolution  to  go  found  him 
staying  still ;  and  Helen  would  have  it  so — not  that 
she  understood !  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  life  that 
the  comprehension  of  the  great  mysteries  is  often 
withheld  from  young  hearts  until  it  is  too  late. 
And  yet  such  ignorance  as  hers  is  not  without  its 
virtue  and  its  mission,  for,  while  ignorance  may  not 
be  innocence,  it  is  the  protecting  shell  of  innocence 
in  its  infancy. 

But  the  wily  Egyptian  understood  the  situation, 
if  Helen  did  not,  as  a  conversation  between  them 
showed.  It  occurred  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  hap- 
piest of  all  those  joyous  days,  in  Helen's  chamber. 
A  young  girl  imparts  something  of  herself  to  the 
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room  she  occupies — the  sweetness,  the  harmony,  the 
purity  of  her  heart.  The  decorations  all  reveal  her 
sex  and  character.  An  impalpable  presence  abides 
in  it  even  when  she  is  absent.  Helen's  chamber  was 
a  curious  repository  of  bric-a-brac  from  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  world.  It  would  have  been  hard  to 
tell  whether  a  Tennessee  girl  had  carried  the  ele- 
ments of  modern  civilization  back  into  antiquity  and 
blended  them  w^ith  those  of  ancient  Greece,  or  a 
Greek  girl  had  brought  hers  across  the  sea  and  the 
ages  and  woven  them  into  the  fabric  of  this  modern 
world. 

Helen,  clad  in  an  oriental  dressing  gown,  was 
seated  in  an  easy  chair.  Behind  her  w^as  the  dusky 
Sibyl,  running  her  fingers  through  the  luxuriant 
masses  of  the  bronze  hair,  now  falling  in  waves 
over  the  rounded  shoulders  of  her  mistress.  It 
was  Night  performing  the  toilet  of  the  Evening 
Star. 

Helen  suddenly  winced.  "Did  I  hurt  you, 
honey?  It  grows  thicker  and  heavier  all  the  time, 
and  to-night  it  is  all  in  a  tangle,"  said  the  black 
woman,  untwisting  the  long  tresses. 

"It  fell  dowm  while  I  was  riding,  and  I  had  to 
knot  it  up  while  Mr.  Gurney  held  the  horse's  head." 

"You  spend  too  much  time  with  that  man.  It  is 
not  good  for  you." 

"Ah,  Sibyl,  you  are  jealous,"  Helen  said,  pulling 
the  black  face  dow^n,  kissing  it  and  laughing  gaily. 

A  silence  followed,  in  which  the  soft  sound  of  the 
brush  passing  through  the  silken  web  could  be  heard 
distinctly. 
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"Aren't  you,  Sibyl?"  the  Star  asked,  looking  up 
coyly  into  the  eyes  of  Night. 

"No." 

*'Why,  then,  do  you  always  object  to  my  being 
with  him  ?" 

"I  would  save  the  dove  from  the  claws  of  the 
falcon." 

'The  dove  from  the  falcon?  I  do  not  under- 
stand." 

*'You  do  not  know  men,  Helen." 

''Ah,  but  I  want  to !  And  there  is  only  one  way 
to  learn.  It  is  to  meet  them !  This  is  the  first 
gentleman  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  like  him  very 
much  indeed !" 

"He  is  no  gentleman !"  said  the  Egyptian  scorn- 
fully. 

"Sibyl!"  cried  Helen,  springing  to  her  feet  in 
sudden  anger. 

The  black  woman  folded  her  arms  across  her 
breast  and  gazed  firmly  at  her  mistress. 

There  were  tv/o  warring  instincts  contending 
within  Sibyl's  bosom — love  and  hate.  Upon  those 
two  strings  the  wild  tempestuous  music  of  her  life 
was  played.  The  Orient  had  poisoned  the  fountain 
springs  of  her  being.  She  had  partly  understood, 
had  realized  the  infamies  of  the  East  while 
surrounded  by  them,  and  she  cherished  for  the 
whole  race,  except  Helen  and  her  father,  a  profound 
contempt.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Helen  should 
charge  her  hostility  toward  Gurney  to  jealousy.  She 
had  often  enough  shown  this  feeling. 

"He  is  no  gentleman?"  Helen  cried,  echoing  the 
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question  hotly,  stamping  her  foot,  and  gazing  into 
the  black  eyes  with  a  look  as  firm  as  their  own. 

'That  is  what  I  said,"  the  Egyptian  sulkily  re- 
plied. 

''And  how  come  you  to  be  authority  upon  the 
subject  of  gentlemen?" 

The  nostrils  of  the  Egyptian  dilated  in  anger,  but 
she  remained  silent. 

"And  this  particular  gentleman,  whom  you  have 
never  seen  before — how  comes  it  that  you  know  so 
much  about  him  ?"  asked  Helen,  tossing  her  head. 

'T  wish  I  might  never  see  him  again !  No  good 
will  come  from  him.     He  is  a  bad  man." 

"Silence !  I  will  not  have  you  speak  so  about  my 
father's  guest.  Ele  is  a  gentleman !  I  can  see  it  in 
every  action  and  hear  it  in  every  word." 

"A  gentleman  respects  hospitality;  he  insults  it. 
A  gentleman  reverences  womanhood ;  he  despises  it. 
The  quality  that  makes  a  gentleman  resides  w^ithin 
the  man,  not  the  manner!  This  man  is  curious; 
he  is  selfish ;  he  is  bold ;  he  is  bad.  I  warn  you 
against  him !" 

These  firm  w^ords  seemed  for  an  instant  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  Gurney's  defender,  but  she  recov- 
ered. "You  can  not  be  right,  Sibyl,  for  papa  does 
not  feel  as  you  do." 

"Your  father  is  absent-minded ;  he  is  self- 
absorbed  ;  he  is  broken-hearted.  He  never  was  a 
judge  of  human  nature.  He  is  too  kind  to  be  so. 
It  is  not  honey,  but  acid  that  reduces  things  to  their 
elements!  To  know  human  nature  one  must  have 
acid  in  the  heart !    This  is  why  I  know  men !    There 
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is  also  need  of  fire !  Fire  is  the  great  analyzer,  and 
too  often  its  residuum — only  ashes !  This  man  is 
ashes r 

''Sibyl,  you  are  terrible !     I  hate  you  !" 

*'I  must  save  you  from  this  man — unless  it  is  too 
late." 

At  these  words  and  the  searching  glance  which 
accompanied  them,  a  flush  mounted  from  the  white 
shoulders  and  mantled  the  neck  and  face  of  the 
culprit.  It  aroused  Sibyl  to  a  frenzy,  and  she 
poured  out  a  torrent  of  invective  against  Gurney. 
Her  words  were  like  so  many  dull  explosions  of  air 
vibrating  in  the  ears,  but  exciting  no  answering 
response  in  the  brain  of  her  mistress.  The  single 
syllable,  love,  had  alone  arrested  Helen's  attention. 

''What  is  love  ?"  she  asked. 

"Love?  love?"  cried  the  sorceress.  "Such  love 
as  his  is  rust  that  eats  iron — canker  that  devours 
flesh — fire  that  burns  tow !" 

Even  this  outburst  did  not  disturb  the  tranquil 
dreamer,  who  toyed  with  a  lock  of  her  hair  and  said : 
"I  am  not  in  love,  Sibyl ;  but  if  I  were,  it  would  be 
with  a  man  as  tall  as  Mr.  Gurney,  and  with  just 
such  teeth  and  eyes."  At  this  naive  admission 
Sibyl  could  not  restrain  a  smile. 

"Ah !  If  I  should  ever  really  see  him  and  hear 
him,"  Helen  continued,  "I  would  go  to  him  as  doves 
go  to  their  windows !  I  would  wind  myself  around 
his  heart  like  the  ivy  round  the  gate-posts  in  our 
garden  wall.  To  live  with  him  would  be  rapture — 
to  die  for  him  ecstasy!  But  of  course  I  do  not 
love  him,  Sibyl !    How  could  I  ?    He  has  only  been 
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here  such  a  short  time.  If  he  should  go  to-morrow, 
I  should  not  care.  I  love  no  one  but  you  and  papa 
and  poor  mamma.  Come — smile  on  me.  That's  a 
good  Sibyl.  You  are  not  vexed  with  me,  are  you? 
I  wish  you  would  rock  me  to  sleep  as  you  used  to, 
and  sing  to  me.  How  long  it  has  been  since  you 
did  that!  Perhaps  I  have  grown  too  large,  but  I 
feel  like  a  little  child  to-night." 

Tears  started  from  the  deep  wells  of  the  black 
woman's  eyes.  She  sat  down  in  the  rocking-chair, 
stretched  out  her  strong  arms,  and  took  her  fair 
mistress  in  them  as  if  she  were  a  baby.  For  a  few 
moments  Helen  smiled  into  the  face  that  bent  over 
her,  patted  the  dark  cheek,  spoke  words  of  affection, 
of  gratitude,  of  devotion,  and  then  fell  asleep — a 
single  mysterious  sigh  exhaling  from  her  lips,  on 
which  a  smile  suddenly  appeared. 

Shaking  her  head  ominously,  the  Egyptian  car- 
ried her  to  the  bed,  kissed  her,  softly  extinguished 
the  light,  and  passed  from  the  room  on  tiptoe. 

While  Sibyl  had  been  searching  the  heart  of 
Helen  in  one  chamber,  Gurney  had  been  forced  to 
look  into  his  own  in  another.  Weary  with  the  ex- 
amination, he  went  to  the  window  to  look  out  into 
a  night  as  fair  as  any  that  ever  darkened  over  Italy 
or  Syria.  The  stars  shone  with  an  indescribable 
brilliance.  Those  bright  planets,  which  in  the  zero 
nights  of  a  northern  winter  stare  cold  and  pitiless 
at  the  poverty  and  suffering  of  man,  looked  in  on 
him  with  wanton  glances  like  the  eyes  of  houris, 
and  filled  his  heart  with  tumultuous  emotions.  It 
was  a  light  unfavorable  to  self-examination  or  self- 
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castigation.  Moral  distinctions  and  spiritual  obli- 
gations were  diffused  and  sublimated  in  it.  Sharp, 
hard  lines  of  duty  faded  as  did  those  of  the 
mountain  summits  or  the  forests  out  there  in  the 
dreamy  landscape.  He  was  thinking  of  his  com- 
plex relations  with  the  woman  to  whom  he  had 
pledged  his  troth  and  this  young  goddess  into  whose 
grove  he  had  stumbled. 

"Pshaw!"  he  said  to  himself.  "This  is  nothing 
but  a  passing  incident.  I  shall  forget  Helen  as 
easily  as  I  have  forgotten  Kate.  I  haz'e  forgotten 
her !  By  Jove,  I  don't  think  of  her  from  morning 
till  night!  When  I  am  at  home  I  do  not  think  of 
anything  else  I  I  wonder  which  would  seem  the 
more  beautiful  if  I  could  see  them  together  ?  I  won- 
der if  I  am  not  half  sorry  that  I  did  not  see  Helen 
before  I  gave  my  word  to  Kate  ?  I  wonder  if  a  man 
could  not  love  two  women  equally  well?  I  always 
thought  polygamy  offered  an  impossible  situation. 
But  I  don't  know !  I  wonder  what  is  the  real  basis 
of  social  customs  and  moral  laws,  anyhow  ?  Things 
in  the  ethical  world  seem  like  questions  of  geogra- 
phy to-night!  Cross  a  mountain  range  or  a  river 
and,  piff !  you  have  a  new  code.  From  one  country 
to  another  a  man's  passions  are  his  passports. 
When  I  was  in  Rome  I  did  as  the  Romans  did,  and 
now  that  I  am  in  Greece— well,  I  have  precedent 
enough  in  Greece !  I  know  my  Theocritus  and  Aris- 
tophanes !  I  am  no  better  than  Pericles.  Ah ! 
Where  are  my  thoughts  carrying  me?  I  mean  no 
harm! 

"What  a  mystery  a  woman  is,  anyway,  and  how 
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many  million  kinds  of  mysteries  there  are !  There 
is  that  Sibyl.  Who  can  fathom  her?  She  is  actu- 
ally the  most  beautiful  of  the  three !" 

Just  at  that  instant  the  silence  of  the  night  was 
broken  by  a  shriek.  Gurney  sprang  back  from  the 
window  and  stood  rigid.  For  a  long  time  he  could 
not  or  dared  not  move  hands  or  feet.  It  was  so  in- 
congruous, so  sudden,  so  terrifying. 

'T  must  have  been  dreaming,"  he  said  at  last. 
But  just  as  he  was  recovering  his  self-control  the 
shriek  was  followed  by  a  peal  of  laughter  so  shrill 
and  piercing  in  its  mirthlessness  that  he  knew  by 
instinct  it  must  have  issued  from  the  lips  of  a 
lunatic.  For  many  minutes  he  waited  fearfully, 
but  the  night  grew  silent  as  the  grave. 

After  a  long  time — how  long  he  knew  not — he 
became  able  to  collect  his  thoughts.  ''It  must  be 
the  ill-fated  exile,  the  wife  of  this  pale-faced  scholar 
and  the  mother  of  Helen,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"What  a  lunatic  asylum  this  place  is!  The  father 
impractical  and  visionary ;  that  negro  wench  as 
mad  as  the  dam  Setebos ;  this  Greek  woman  as  crazy 
as  a  Gadarene,  and  Helen,  by  the  Lord — I  believe 
she  will  follow  the  rest  of  them !  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  symptom  already !  What  with  her  temper 
and  her  pride,  her  dreams  and  her  fancies,  this 
deuced  education  in  exploded  myths,  her  blood-in- 
heritance from  these  rattle-brain  parents  of  hers, 
and  the  constant  influence  of  that  sorceress — her 
brain  would  have  been  turned  already,  if  it  were 
not  as  clear  as  Hypatia's ! 

''What  am  I  doing  here?    I  am  no  person  for  a 
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mad-house !  I  am  a  practical,  every-day  man !  I 
want  to  eat,  drink  and  sleep  in  peace !  I  like  adven- 
tures ;  but  bless  my  soul,  I  don't  want  to  find  them 
in  Bedlam !  I  am  going  home !  What  there  is  about 
that  little  brick-top  that  ever  drew  me  away  for  a 
moment  from  my  quiet,  tranquil,  comfortable  Kate, 
I  don't  know !  I  am  thankful  I  am  no  more  compro- 
mised than  I  am.  Lord !  I  hope  I  can  get  a  little 
sleep !  My  nerves  feel  as  if  they  had  been  pulled  by 
wild  horses.  If  I  ever  live  to  see  to-morrow's  sun, 
I'll  leave  this  place,  or  my  name  is  not  Philip  Gur- 
ney !" 

^'To-morrow's  sun !"  How  many  good  resolu- 
tions, made  in  darkness,  are  dissipated  by  its  beams ! 
Driven  to  some  midnight  cover  in  the  wild  w^ood, 
and  listening  to  the  hoot  of  the  owl,  the  penitent 
thief  plans  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  goods. 
But  when  the  ''bird  o'  dawning"  chants  his  matins 
and  a  shaft  of  sunlight  penetrates  the  fearful  gloom, 
he  is  up  and  away  with  his  plunder  on  his  back! 
The  light  of  day,  the  light  of  Helen's  eyes,  the  sound 
of  her  low,  rich  voice,  a  touch  of  her  strong",  young 
hand,  altered  Gurney's  resolution. 

He  decided  to  remain  another  day  at  least. 

He  actually  remained  a  month! 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE    HEART    SUBDUED 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 
Old  Time  is  still  a-flying. 

— Herrick. 

Mr.  Braithwalte,  perhaps  from  absorption  in  a 
hidden  sorrow,  seemed  indifferent  to  the  growing 
intimacy  of  Helen  with  PhiHp,  and  the  two  healthy, 
careless,  joyous  young  creatures  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  happiness  of  the  present  moment  with 
absolute  abandon,  according  to  the  impulses  of  their 
fancy  and  the  dictates  of  their  hearts. 

It  was  not  Helen's  physical  beauty  alone  that 
drew  Gurney,  and  kept  him  from  the  girl  to  whom 
he  had  pledged  his  love.  Her  intellectual  ability, 
her  one-sided  but  brilliant  culture,  her  weird  philos- 
ophy of  life,  constantly  aroused  his  curiosity  and 
interest.  Every  day  developed  in  her  something 
new,  surprising  and  beautiful.  She  had  the  charm 
of  a  wild  creature  domesticated  without  the  loss 
of  its  primitive  traits.  To  be  with  her  was  to  enjoy 
the  sensation  of  drinking  from  a  cool  spring,  seeing 
a  calm  sunset,  watching  a  glorious  dawn,  observing 
the  slow  emergence  of  the  evening  star,  breathing 
the  perfume  of  a  flower.  And  he  had  a  ceaseless 
craving  to  see  new  manifestations  of  her  complex 
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nature.  He  sought  for  her  subtle  sweetnesses  of 
manner,  thought  and  emotion  as  for  spring  flowers. 
Some  of  them  he  discovered  by  sympathy ;  some  he 
provoked  by  teasing ;  some  he  struck  out  Hke  sparks 
with  the  hammer  of  contradiction. 

One  lovely  June  day,  not  long  after  the  night 
when  he  had  suffered  his  fright  at  the  mysterious 
shriek  and  laughter,  he  and  Helen  started  in  the 
early  morning  to  make  the  ascent  of  one  of  the 
high  hills  that  surround  the  valley  in  which  the 
Braithwaite  mansion  stood.  At  the  summit,  after 
an  arduous  climb,  they  rested  under  a  solitary  group 
of  pines  that  crowned  it.  A  myriad  of  peaks  swam 
round  them  buoyantly,  like  the  great  billows  of  a 
limestone  ocean ;  over  all  hung  the  tremulous  haze 
that  has  given  them  the  name,  ''Smoky  ^fountains." 
Mystery  was  written  everywhere — on  valleys, 
forests,  hills,  clouds  and  sky.  The  beauty  and 
stillness,  the  immensities  and  grandeur,  enforced  the 
sense  of  human  finiteness.  There  is  an  almost  op- 
pressive tranquillity  in  mountains.  They  conduce 
to  reverie,  aspiration,  awe,  devotion.  The  eye, 
starting  at  their  base,  insensibly  and  irresistibly 
sweeps  to  the  summit,  and  thence  seeks  the  blue 
depths  of  heaven,  there  to  be  lost  in  immensity, 
infinity,  eternity. 

As  the  two  companions  looked  about  them,  their 
vision  was  dimmed  with  tears.  In  the  agitation 
of  their  souls  they  felt  a  delicious  pain.  The  mood 
was  too  exalted  to  endure,  and  they  found  relief  by 
turning  from  the  abysses  of  the  skies  and  valleys 
to  those  in  each  other's  eyes,  into  whicK  they  could 
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gaze  without  that  strange  terror.  The  spell  cast 
over  them  by  the  hills  was  broken,  but  they  were 
enthralled  in  one  a  thousand  times  more  potent. 
Not  even  the  mute  and  sphinx-like  mountains  can 
long  restrain  the  emotions  of  two  young  hearts 
that  seek  to  pass  into  each  other  by  flash  of  eye,  by 
touch  of  hand,  by  utterance  of  spoken  word;  and 
these  two  soon  broke  the  stillness. 

"And  so  you  have  never  been  out  of  this  valley 
since  you  first  entered  it  ?"  Gurney  asked. 

"Not  even  for  an  hour." 

"It  is  a  very  little  world." 

"Papa  says  you  can  see  the  whole  universe  in  a 
single  dewdrop.  He  has  told  me  again  and  again 
that  this  valley  is  a  microcosm — a  world  in  minia- 
ture; that  there  is  no  need  of  going  abroad  to  see 
what  can  all  be  seen  at  home." 

"Does  this  satisfy  you  ?" 

"Less  and  less." 

"And  so  you  sometimes  wish  to  break  through 
these  gigantic  barriers  into  the  great  world  that  lies 
beyond  ?" 

She  rose,  turned  her  back  to  her  home,  shaded  her 
eyes  with  her  hand,  and,  like  an  eaglet  balancing 
itself  on  the  edge  of  its  aery  just  before  its  first 
flight,  she  gazed  toward  the  horizon.  A  flush  man- 
tled her  cheek;  her  eyes  glowed.  "Sometimes  I 
dream  of  soaring  over  these  summits,  and  like  a 
goddess  descending  from  the  sky  into  some  great 
city,"  she  said. 

"What  would  you  do  there  ?" 
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"Sometimes  I  think  I  should  write  poetry,  like 
Sappho;  sometimes  I  think  I  should  establish  a 
school  of  philosophy,  like  Hypatia." 

"I  think  you  would  be  another  Helen,  and,  like 
your  great  prototype,  drive  nations  to  war  by  your 
beauty,"  Gurney  exclaimed,  his  heart  beating  as 
his  eyes  dwelt  on  her. 

"People  do  not  go  to  war  over  women  any  more," 
she  said,  taking  her  seat  and  looking  dreamily  into 
the  sky. 

"They  do  not  have  such  women  to  go  to  war  over ! 
I  think  I  myself  shouldn't  have  minded  a  fight  of  ten 
years  or  so  if  the  ancient  Helen  was  as  beautiful  as 
the  modern,"  he  replied,  so  ardently  that  she  seemed 
startled.  Moved  by  a  sudden  fear  that  he  might 
have  been  too  bold,  he  suddenly  changed  the  subject. 

"I  have  often  wanted  to  ask  if  you  remember 
anything  about  your  life  in  Athens." 

She  seemed  relieved,  and  answered  freely:  "I 
can  recall  dimly  a  narrow,  winding  street ;  a  gloomy 
stone  house ;  people  in  brilliant  clothing ;  crumbling 
ruins ;  a  great  blue  sea !  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could 
see  it  all  again!  Papa  has  promised  to  take  me 
sometime." 

"Why  do  you  turn  back  to  the  gloomy  past?  I 
should  think  the  present  would  be  more  attractive, 
and  that  the  cities  of  this  new  world,  with  all  their 
brightness  and  their  gaiety,  would  charm  you  more 
than  those  tombs  of  the  dead." 

"Papa  says  that  extremes  meet  in  us,"  she  re- 
plied, "and  that  we  are  equally  fascinated  by  the 
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great  and  small,  the  beautiful  and  hideous,  the  false 
and  true,  the  old  and  new.  But  it  is  not  true  of 
him.    He  loves  only  the  old/' 

"And  you?" 

''I  think  I  love  everything!  It  all  seems  won- 
derful to  me.  I  wake,  I  sleep,  I  dream,  with  a 
perpetual  sense  of  the  freshness,  the  beauty,  the 
glory  of  the  world." 

*'A  true  Greek !  I  wish  the  world  were  what  you 
think  it  is.  I  suppose  you  don't  believe  in  sorrow 
and  trouble." 

She  turned  and  looked  toward  her  home,  the 
red  brick  walls  of  which  could  be  seen  through  the 
green  trees.  Her  face  saddened.  Tears  sprang  to 
her  eyes. 

'Torgive  me!  What  have  I  done?"  he  cried, 
and  seized  her  hand.  Instinctively,  but,  as  he 
thought,  reluctantly,  she  withdrew  it,  glancing  at 
him  with  a  shy,  startled  expression  in  her  eyes. 

''I  am  so  sorry  I  hurt  your  feelings !  I  can't  bear 
to  see  those  tears.  Let  us  talk  of  something  else — 
birds,  trees,  mountains — anything!  Is  it  really 
true,  now,  that  you  believe  in  those  old  Grecian 
myths  ?" 

*'To  be  sure  I  do!"  she  said,  her  brown  eyes 
widening  with  surprise. 

He  had  said  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  her  cry ; 
but  this  was  not  wholly  true.  It  was  just  those 
sudden  changes  of  emotion  that  gave  him  such 
pleasure,  and  he  deliberately  began  to  rouse  her  to 
another  display  of  feeling. 
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''What !  Do  you  sincerely  think  that  the  gods 
and  goddesses  still  live?" 

''Hush,  it  is  a  profanation  to  ask  such  questions !" 
she  said. 

"But  I  can  not  make  you  out.  You  deny  the 
miracles  of  the  Gospel,  and  believe  in  those  of  the 
Iliad  and  Theocritus." 

"Well,  you  deny  those  of  Homer  and  Theocritus, 
and  believe  in  those  of  the  Gospel." 

"But  fauns,  and  satyrs,  and  dryads,  and  wood- 
nymphs — surely  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that 
there  are  such  creatures  in  these  woods  ?" 

She  drew  herself  coldly  away  from  him  and  said : 
"I  do  not  like  you  when  you  speak  in  that  way.  I 
have  seen  them  often!  I  know  where  there  is  a 
fountain  in  which  a  real  naiad  lives." 

He  looked  at  her  with  mingled  amusement  and 
amazement,  saying  to  himself :  "Can  it  be  possible 
that  she  is  sincere?"  And  yet,  he  remembered  his 
boyhood.  He  too  had  then  believed  in  the  super- 
natural. He  had  not  known  where  the  real  world 
melted  into  the  unreal.  He  had  thought  there  were 
ghosts  in  the  churchyard,  hobgoblins  in  the  garret. 
But  he  was  a  child,  while  this  was  a  woman ;  for  in 
her  serious  moods  she  seemed  one.  What  an  imper- 
ceptible line  is  that  one  over  which  the  girl  steps  into 
womanhood!  How  close  Helen  must  be  to  it, 
he  thought,  though  still  living  in  the  realm  of  the 
imagination.  "I  should  like  to  dwell  in  such 
a  world  as  hers  for  a  little  while,"  he  thought ;  "but 
it  is  impossible — as  impossible  as  to  grow  one's  baby 
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teeth  again.  Nothing  but  the  poppy  or  the  man- 
dragora  can  ever  open  such  gates  to  a  man  who  has 
grown  a  beard!  Why  must  we  be  forced  out  of 
the  paradise  of  imagination  into  the  desert  of 
reahty?  How  much  sweeter  Hfe  would  have  been 
had  the  imagination  developed  like  a  seed,  instead 
of  withering  like  a  flower ;  if  it  could  have  conquered 
reason  rather  than  have  been  conquered  by  it." 

"You  know  where  there  is  a  fountain  in  which  a 
naiad  lives?"  he  answered.  "You  can  not  expect 
me  to  take  you  seriously?" 

"But  I  do !     Sibyl  has  seen  her,  too." 

"Oh,  ho !  So  it  is  from  Sibyl  that  you  learn  these 
notions,  is  it?  If  I  were  your  father,  I  should  soon 
put  you  out  of  reach  of  such  half-mad  creatures  as 
that  Sibyl!"  he  cried  hotly,  irritated  as  he  always 
was  even  by  the  mention  of  her  name. 

"You  must  not  speak  to  me  in  that  way  about 
Sibyl.  I  will  not  permit  it!"  she  cried,  rising  and 
stamping  her  foot. 

"Whew,  my  little  panther!  I  did  not  mean  to 
vex  you !  But  I  am  half  glad  I  did !  Rage  is  very 
becoming  to  you.  I  myself  half  believe  in  the  god- 
desses now,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  with  undis- 
guised admiration. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  teasing  her;  and  be- 
cause her  emotions  had  been  so  wrought  on  by  the 
air,  the  light,  the  mountains,  the  sky,  but  more  than 
all  by  his  presence,  she  burst  into  tears  again. 

Yielding  to  a  feeling  that  had  been  gathering  in- 
tensity during  the  whole  afternoon,  he  sprang  to  her 
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side,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  covered  her  face  with 
kisses. 

From  the  moment  that  the  surcharged  hearts  of 
these  two  young  and  ardent  beings  found  rehef  in 
that  kiss,  a  series  of  changes  began  in  the  habits 
and  characters  of  the  whole  group  of  people  whose 
lives  were  so  powerfully  affecting  one  another.  It 
was  the  electric  spark  that  set  in  motion  the  silent 
wheels  of  their  destinies. 

Gumey  abandoned  all  thought  of  returning  home, 
gave  himself  up  to  his  infatuation,  and  permitted 
himself  to  be  borne  along  by  the  stream  of  events 
on  which  he  had  embarked,  without  resistance. 

Helen,  too,  had  yielded;  she  had  crossed  the  in- 
visible line  into  womanhood.  Her  soul  burst  at 
once  from  bud  to  blossom.  She  lavished  on  her 
lover  the  whole  wealth  of  her  fervid,  romantic, 
oriental  affection. 

They  gave  themselves  utterly  to  this  delicious 
romance.  In  the  entire  freedom  that  was  permitted 
to  their  intercourse,  they  became  oblivious  of  every- 
thing but  themselves.  Their  love  was  like  that  of 
the  young  men  and  maidens  in  the  vales  of  ancient 
Hellas,  except  that  it  was  felt  in  two  hearts  sub- 
jected, even  in  this  remote  place,  to  the  conditions 
wrought  by  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion in  which  Hellenism  had  been  modified  by  He- 
braism. 

These  two  were  living  in  a  land  where  the  Hugue- 
not and  Puritan  had  lived  and  labored  and  suffered 
and  died  for  the  development  of  the  love  of  good- 
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ness,  not  for  the  worship  of  beauty ;  for  the  restraint, 
not  the  gratification  of  passion.  Little  as  there 
seemed  to  be  of  this  strain  in  either  of  them,  it  was 
there  at  least  in  the  germ,  and  soon  began  to  de- 
velop. Gurney  was  sometimes  moody  and  irascible ; 
Helen  was  often  hysterical. 

Their  state  was  intensified  by  this  conceahnent  of 
their  passion — which  indeed  was  easy  as  to  all  but 
Sibyl,  and  as  to  her,  impossible.  She  saw,  she  di- 
vined, she  raged.  She  became  jealous,  revengeful, 
threatening  toward  Gurney,  cross  and  fierce  toward 
Helen.  Mr.  Braithwaite,  left  more  and  more  to  him- 
self, grew  more  silent  and  absorbed,  and  saw  noth- 
ing. He  was  evidently  in  the  first  stages  of  melan- 
cholia, and  his  judgment  and  his  will  were  being 
impaired. 

As  the  days  sped  by,  and  these  strained  relation- 
ships grew  more  and  more  tense,  Gurney  began  to 
feel  them  wearing  on  him.  He  tired  of  the  alternat- 
ing fits  of  wild  devotion  and  wilder  antagonism  of 
Helen.  He  often  determined  to  go,  but  as  often 
found  himself  too  weak  to  carry  out  the  resolution. 
There  was  something  wrong  with  this  love.  It  did 
not  progress,  and  it  therefore  began  to  retrograde — '■ 
this  being  as  true  of  the  affections  as  of  virtue. 

Three  events  occurred  at  last  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession that  they  seemed  like  a  series  of  explosions. 

One  evening  Gurney  received  a  telegram  from 
Catharine,  which  he  well  knew  he  could  not  avoid 
answering  in  some  way.  This  message,  the  con- 
tents of  which  Helen  easily  conjectured,  brought  on 
a  stormy  interview  between  the  lovers,  and  Gurney 
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retired  to  his  room  in  despair.  After  pacing  the 
floor  a  long  time  in  restless  agitation,  he  sat  down 
to  reflect  seriously  on  the  predicament  in  which  he 
found  himself. 

During  these  disagreeable  and  profitless  medi- 
tations, he  heard  a  stealthy  footstep  outside  the 
door,  and,  turning  his  eyes  toward  it,  saw  a  scrap 
of  paper  thrust  through  the  crack  above  the 
threshold.  It  was  a  scrawl  of  illegible  hieroglyph- 
ics, but  at  the  bottom  there  was  a  symbol  which  he 
could  comprehend.  It  was  a  serpent  coiled  round 
a  human  body,  and  was  evidently  the  work  of  Sibyl. 
It  produced  a  feeling  of  consternation.  What  could 
he  do  to  defend  himself  against  this  uncanny  crea- 
ture. There  was  nothing  left  but  hasty  flight.  He 
would  go  in  the  morning.  What?  And  leave 
Helen  and  all  the  delicious  pleasures  that  her  com- 
panionship had  afforded?  He  never  knew  before 
how  the  soul  could  be  torn  by  conflicting  emotions, 
nor  what  agony  the  inability  to  choose  between 
two  antagonistic  courses  might  become.  After 
hours  of  futile  effort  to  solve  his  riddle,  he  flung 
himself  on  the  bed  and  fell  into  an  uneasy  sleep. 

From  this  fitful  slumber  he  was  suddenly  aroused 
by  a  voice  that  rang  through  the  corridor  with  the 
wild  cry  of  "Fire!  Fire!  Fire!"  Springing  to  his 
feet  and  rushing  from  the  room,  he  saw  Helen  and 
a  woman  whom  he  had  never  met,  wringing  their 
hands,  running  wildly  from  one  door  to  another, 
and  repeating  the  terrible  cry  with  all  the  force  of 
terror  and  desperation.  Sibyl  suddenly  appeared, 
her  long  hair  falling  to  her  waist  and  her  eyes 
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gleaming  wildly.  A  crowd  of  servants  assem- 
bled as  if  by  magic.  The  house  was  in  an  uproar. 
Gurney  rushed  toward  Helen,  crying:  *'What  is 
it?     Where  is  it?" 

While  she  was  struggling  to  tell  him,  Mr.  Braith- 
waite  burst  from  his  room  and,  dashing  down  the 
stairs,  disappeared  in  a  passage  leading  into  a 
part  of  the  house  which  Gurney  had  never  en- 
tered. It  was  a  wing  on  the  western  end.  Follow- 
ing close  upon  the  heels  of  his  host,  he  caught  the 
odor  of  burning  wood  and  saw  a  faint  cloud  of 
smoke  issuing  from  beneath  a  great  oak  door, 
against  which  Mr.  Braithwaite  threw  himself  with 
all  his  force. 

By  this  time  Gurney  was  at  his  side,  and  as  the 
door  swung  back  they  entered  together.  In  the 
center  of  a  large  and  almost  regal  chamber  a  pile 
of  combustible  material  had  been  arranged  into  a 
sort  of  funeral  pyre.  On  its  summit,  wreathed  in 
smoke  and  lapped  with  flames,  sat  a  woman,  whose 
fearful  beauty  filled  Gurney  with  awe.  Her  face 
was  like  marble,  but  her  black  eyes  were  gleaming 
with  a  wild  though  unintelligent  brilliance.  She 
seemed  gazing  vacantly  into  space. 

Into  the  midst  of  the  flames  Mr.  Braithwaite 
dashed,  and,  seizing  the  calm  suicide  in  his  arms, 
laid  her  on  the  floor  and  wrapped  her  in  some  of  the 
draperies  which  Gurney  tore  from  the  window. 
Then  Gurney  began  to  pile  the  rest  over  the  burn- 
ing mass.  In  a  moment  he  had  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames.  He  then  turned  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  host.    Together  they  lifted  the  now  un- 
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conscious  victim  of  her  own  despair  in  their  arms 
and  bore  her  into  the  hall,  which  was  filled  with 
shrieking  men  and  women  gathered  from  the  serv- 
ants' quarters.  Out  from  among  them,  breaking 
away  from  the  grasp  of  Sibyl,  Helen  rushed,  wring- 
ing her  hands  and  crying :    ''Oh,  mamma !  mamma !'' 

"Hush,  child !  Hush !  We  must  be  calm  V  her 
father  moaned. 

They  carried  their  burden  tenderly  into  the  library 
and  laid  her  on  the  couch.  In  utter  indifference  to 
the  pain  from  fearful  burns  which  he  had  himself 
received,  the  husband  began  to  administer  such 
restoratives  and  remedies  as  were  at  hand.  But 
all  efforts  were  in  vain.  She  had  breathed  the 
fire  into  her  lungs.  When  he  had  done  all  he  could, 
Mr.  Braithwaite  stood  by  her  side,  his  white  face 
drawn  in  agony,  his  arms  folded  tightly  over  his 
breast,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  form  quivering 
with  the  few  last  sighs. 

Kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  couch,  holding  her 
mother's  hand  and  kissing  it  passionately,  the 
daughter  sobbed  aloud.  At  her  feet — dry-eyed, 
austere,  her  black  eyes  fixed,  her  lips  parted — stood 
the  sorceress.  In  the  background  huddled  a  score 
or  more  of  the  servants,  terrified  and  silent.  While 
they  stood  there,  the  dying  woman  moaned  and 
passed  away.  It  was  too  much  for  the  overstrained 
nerves  of  the  husband ;  he  staggered  and  fell.  The 
servants  picked  him  up  tenderly  and  carried  him  to 
his  room,  Helen  following  him  as  she  had  just 
followed  her  mother. 
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This  appalling  misfortune  produced  still  another 
set  of  changes  in  the  habits  and  emotions  of  the 
actors  in  this  drama.  All  that  was  genuine  and 
good  in  Gurney  came  to  the  surface.  He  assumed 
entire  charge  of  the  burial  of  Mrs.  Braithwaite. 
He  watched  tenderly  by  the  bedside  of  his  host, 
and  nursed  him  from  the  brink  of  the  grave  back  to 
life. 

Helen,  no  longer  hysterical,  was  calm,  though 
sad.  She  clung  to  Gurney  with  an  affection  some- 
times like  that  of  a  woman  and  sometimes  like  that 
of  a  little  child. 

As  for  Sibyl,  her  antipathy  had  either  been  over- 
come or  suppressed.  It  was  impossible  to  decide, 
for  her  subtlety  was  unfathomable.  She  at  least 
showed  no  open  hostility.  Death  and  sickness  often 
affect  the  operation  of  human  passions,  suspending 
and  holding  them  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   COMING   STORM 

Never  morning  wore 

To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 

— Tennyson. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  May  when  Philip  Gurney 
stumbled  into  this  paradise ;  it  was  not  far  from 
the  middle  of  July  when  he  left  it.  Who  can  tell 
by  what  little  open  switches  a  man's  life  will  be 
shunted  upon  another  track  ?  And,  for  that  matter, 
who  can  tell  where  the  broken  bridges  may  be,  or 
in  what  dark  tunnel  his  car  will  meet  another  and 
be  wrecked  by  it? 

"Farewell,  sweetheart ;  I  shall  be  back  in  a  fort- 
night," he  had  said  to  Catharine  when  he  bade  her 
good  by  as  he  started  for  his  outing.  ''Good  by, 
landlord.  I  shall  return  at  six  o'clock,"  he  had  said 
at  the  door  of  the  little  tavern,  when  he  slung  his  fish 
basket  over  his  shoulder  on  that  eventful  morning 
two  months  before.  The  landlord  had  almost  for- 
gotten him.  Catharine  had  assumed  a  bold  front 
when  asked  how  Phil  was  getting  on,  and  how 
long  it  was  since  she  had  heard  from  him. 

When  she  sat  down  to  her  meals  with  her  father, 
or  played  backgammon  with  him  in  the  evening, 
she  was  all  smiles,  telling  him  what  a  gay  time 
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Phil  was  having,  and  how  glad  she  felt  to  have  him 
stay ;  but  it  was  a  very  different  expression  that  her 
face  wore  to  the  mirror  in  her  chamber!  Who 
knows  what  tender  petitions  she  lifted  to  the  ear  of 
that  silent  divinity  to  whom  she  prayed;  or  how 
many  tears  rolled  through  her  closed  eyelids  and 
down  her  hot  cheeks  when  she  lay  wondering 
through  half  the  night  what  had  become  of  her 
lover?  "Surely  it  is  not  strange  that  this  harum- 
scarum  fellow  should  have  been  diverted  from  a 
chosen  path !  When  did  he  ever  do  what  he  meant 
to  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  his  charms — that  he  is  always 
doing  the  least  expected  things?"  she  kept  saying 
to  herself. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  caused  her  such 
anxiety.  Poor  Catharine !  She  was  learning  that 
she  must  reel  out  a  long  line  when  she  angled  for 
her  handsome,  wayward  lover.  But  her  patience 
gave  out  at  last,  and  her  letters,  at  first  so  full  of 
love  and  longing,  began  to  be  punctuated  with  re- 
proaches and  complaints. 

Gurney  smiled  at  first,  then  snapped  his  fingers, 
and  finally  tore  the  letters  up  and  threw  them  in  the 
grate.  ''What  right  had  Kate  to  disturb  him  ?  She 
must  learn  to  take  him  as  he  was,  and  not  as  she 
wanted  him  to  be!"  he  said,  with  a  proud  toss  of 
his  head. 

But  the  circumstances  had  so  changed  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  visit,  his  position  had  become  so 
awkward,  that  when  one  morning  a  man  rode  over 
from  Oliver  Springs  with  a  second  telegram,  Gurney 
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determined  to  bring  his  visit  to  an  end.  The  parting 
on  the  following  day  was  outwardly  calm. 

"Good  by,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Braithwaite.  "I 
can  never  express  my  gratitude.  Your  visit  has 
been  a  welcome  interruption  to  a  monotonous 
life.  And  as  for  your  services  during  my  affliction 
and  sickness,  I  can  never  repay  them!  You  must 
return  to  us  again.  Come  down  in  the  fall  and 
have  some  shooting.  The  quail  are  plentiful,  and 
you  may  have  the  run  of  two  thousand  acres."  He 
smiled  kindly  as  he  extended  his  white  hand. 

Gurney  took  it  and  answered,  not  without  con- 
straint and  pain :  "The  obligation  is  all  on  my 
part,  sir.  You  have  shown  me  an  unparalleled  hos- 
pitality. I  am  only  afraid  that  I  have  worn  out  my 
welcome." 

"Impossible !  Tell  him  so,  Helen.  I  am  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  speak  as  I  would,"  said  the  in- 
valid. 

Gurney  hastened  to  relieve  Helen  from  a  task 
which  brought  a  sudden  flush  to  her  face.  "I  hope 
you  will  soon  be  better,  and  I  must  not  tax  you 
further.  Accept  my  sincere  gratitude  and  best 
wishes.  Good  by !  Good  by,  Miss  Helen.  I  shall 
hope  sometime  to  return  some  of  your  courtesies 
in  Cincinnati." 

"Good  by,"  said  Mr.  Braithwaite. 

"Good  by,"  echoed  Helen,  in  an  almost  inaudi- 
ble voice,  and  gave  him  a  hand  that  was  as  cold  as 
ice.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  disappeared  round 
the  bend  in  the  road.     Sibyl  watched  him  from  a 
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secluded  corner  in  the  garden,  and  if  he  could  have 
seen  the  look  of  implacable  hatred  in  her  black  eyes 
he  would  have  been  still  more  glad  to  escape.  She 
was  recalling  the  parting  that  she  had  witnessed  the 
night  before.  She  had  followed  Gurney  and  Helen 
to  a  little  grove  of  beech  trees  not  far  from  the 
house.  Through  the  shrubbery  she  saw  Gurney 
holding  a  crushed  and  drooping  figure  to  his  breast, 
a  figure  that  shook  with  sobs  as  a  reed  is  shaken 
by  the  wind.  She  saw  Helen  suddenly  throw  her 
arms  about  Philip's  neck  and  strain  him  to  her 
heart. 

''Hush,  Helen!  Hush!  Do  not  cry  so.  I  will 
come  back !"  he  said. 

''No.     You  will  never  come  back !"  she  moaned. 

"I  will.  I  will.  Nothing  could  keep  me  away! 
I  love  you  V 

"No.  You  do  not  love  me!  I  have  asked  my 
heart.  Something  is  drawing  you  away  from  me. 
I  feel  it  here.  I  feel  it  here !"  she  cried,  tearing  her- 
self from  his  grasp  and  beating  her  breast  wildly. 

"Be  quiet,  Helen!  You  will  be  heard.  Do  not 
give  way  to  such  passion.  I  shall  return  in  a  little 
while.  Come,  let  me  take  you  in  my  arms  and 
calm  you." 

"I  wish  I  could  believe  you;  but  I  can  not!  I 
trusted  you  too  much,  and  now  I  can  not  trust  you 
at  all !  Oh,  why  did  I  not  heed  the  wild  protest  in 
my  soul?  Why  did  I  stifle  that  voice?  Why? 
Why  ?  Something  told  me !  I  knew  that  you  were 
false !  I  felt  it  in  my  heart.  But  it  was  so  sweet, 
so  bitter-sweet  to  fancy  that  you  loved  me !    It  was 
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only  a  fancy !  I  knew,  I  knew  that  it  was  not  true 
love.  It  did  not  calm  and  soothe  me;  it  filled  me 
with  wild  unrest.  Why  is  it  that  you  seem  so  far 
away?  Even  when  I  am  in  your  arms,  I  do  not 
seem  to  touch  you!  There  is  something  between 
us — some  one.  You  love  another!  Let  me  go! 
Oh,  release  me !  Let  me  go !  My  heart  is  cold  and 
dead!" 

And  so  this  young  girl,  in  common  with  a  thou- 
sand other  suffering  creatures  out  there  under  the 
sky,  felt  the  remorseless  clutch  of  Nature  on  her 
heart.  "Give  up!  Give  up!  Give  up  youth  and 
hope!  Give  up  friends!  Give  up  life!"  said  its 
myriad  voices  to  its  myriad  children.  A  little  brook 
had  just  seized  a  careless  firefly  and  extinguished  its 
tiny  lantern  in  its  waves.  An  owl  had  just  swooped 
into  a  covey  of  quail  and  was  whirring  away  with 
a  bird  in  its  talon.  Everywhere  ties  of  love  were 
being  severed.  The  pitiless  tragedy  was  going  on 
in  field  and  fen,  moor  and  meadow,  forest  and 
stream.  There  were  no  outcries !  The  silence  was 
unbroken.  Why  could  not  this  young  girl  reconcile 
herself  to  the  inevitable  rending  of  these  bonds? 
Why  should  she  protest  and  struggle,  and  dash  her- 
self wildly  against  Nature — ^the  child  against  the 
bosom  of  its  mother  ?  "I  will  not  yield !  He  shall 
be  mine!  No  one  shall  have  him  but  myself.  I 
will  keep  him!"  she  answered  to  the  pitiless  call: 
"Give  up !    Give  up !" 

It  was  only  another  form  of  suffering  that  her 
companion  felt.  He  dashed  himself  in  rage  against 
the  stern  decree  that  none  of  us  shall  be  able  to 
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enjoy  pleasures  that  are  not  single,  simple,  pure. 
"Why  can  not  I  love  both  these  women  equally 
well?  Why  must  impassable  barriers  shut  us  out 
from  the  enjoyment  of  everything  we  desire? 
Why  can  I  not  be  happy  in  my  own  way?  Why 
may  I  not  feed  all  these  hungry  appetities  at  once  ?" 
''Renounce !  Renounce !"  said  the  solemn  voices ; 
and  the  bold  heart  of  the  man  there  under  the 
beech  trees  defied  the  laws  that  hold  the  rivers  in 
their  courses  and  the  Will  that  swings  the  universe 
along  its  starry  way. 

"All  we  ask  is  happiness,"  they  said  to  the  spirit 
that  walked  those  midnight  shades. 

"On  my  terms — ^not  thine,"  it  whispered. 


BOOK  TWO 


CHAPTER   I 

THE   IRREPRESSIBLE    CONFLICT 

Love  is  strong  as  death  ;  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave. 

—Song  of  Solomon. 

Dean  Hervey  was  the  best  known  young  man  in 
Cincinnati,  there  being  just  enough  eccentricity  in 
his  character  to  make  him  an  object  of  interest. 
He  was  an  orphan,  and  rich.  He  had  been  care- 
fully educated,  and  had  traveled  extensively. 
He  had  given  up  his  connection  with  a  distin- 
guished law  firm  in  order  to  devote  his  time 
to  the  unpaid  defense  of  victims  of  social  injustice, 
so  many  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  every  great 
city.  The  theory  that  rich  men  ought  to  become 
public  servants  had  gained  complete  ascendency 
over  his  mind.  It  led  him  into  doing  things  that 
were  called  outre,  Utopian  or  sublime,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  observer. 

It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  be  constantly 
involved  in  adventures  that  were  the  theme  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  clubs,  to  many  of  which  he  belonged, 
and  in  the  prominent  social  circles,  where  he  was 
eagerly  welcomed.  His  friends  called  him  Don 
Quixote ;  his  enemies  dubbed  him  a  fool. 

In  person  he  was  tall,  strong,  supple.  His  fea- 
tures were  striking;  their  resemblance  to  those  of 
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the  marble  bust  of  the  young  Caesar  Augustus  was 
often  remarked.  The  general  verdict  of  men  was 
that  he  was  a  visionary,  although  in  their  hearts  the 
best  of  them  admired  him.  The  women  agreed  that 
he  was  fascinating.  Many  had  loved  him,  but  he 
had  felt  no  love  in  return.  This  fact  had  astonished 
others  and  saddened  him.  Walking  home  from  a 
reception  with  an  old  college  friend,  who  chaffed 
him  about  a  beautiful  girl  with  whom  he  had  been 
dancing,  he  said,  sadly : 

''I  only  wish  I  could  love  her." 

'T  only  wish  I  could  marry  her!  It  would  be 
easy  enough  to  love!"  his  friend  replied. 

'T  m  afraid  there  is  something  wrong  with  me, 
Bronson.  I  can't  love!  I  have  tried  a  thousand 
times.  I  never  confessed  it  before,  but  I  believe  I'm 
abnormal !  The  thought  drives  me  crazy.  Sup- 
pose I  have  been  born  without  the  capacity  to  love !" 

His  friend  laughed  aloud. 

"Don't  laugh!"  he  cried,  almost  fiercely.  "It's 
too  serious !" 

"Pardon  me,  but  I  couldn't  believe  you  were  in 
earnest.  It  is  a  curious  and  rare  disease ;  but  it  will 
cure  itself,  Don.  Love  is  spontaneous  combustion, 
not  calculation  nor  volition." 

The  evening  after  Hervey  had  confided  the  source 
of  his  mental  unrest  to  Bronson,  the  prediction  of 
that  sagacious  prophet  was  strangely  fulfilled. 

The  young  reformer,  having  spent  a  satisfactory 
day  in  the  police  court,  had  gone  out  for  a  stroll. 
His  route  took  him  past  Garfield  Park.  Many  of 
his  friends  were  at  their  >vindows  or  doors,  and  he 
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exchanged  greetings  with  them  as  he  passed.  A 
few  steps  ahead  of  him  was  the  residence  of  Mr. 
White.  PhiHp  Gumey,  who  on  his  return  from 
Tennessee  the  preceding  summer  had  made  his 
peace  with  the  family,  was  seated  on  the  steps  with 
Catharine.  Hervey  was  about  to  stop  and  chat 
a  moment,  when  a  pantomime  was  enacted  that 
altered  his  immediate  purpose  and  shaped  his  whole 
after-life.  Two  people  coming  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection suddenly  attracted  his  attention.  One  was  a 
colored  woman  of  striking  face  and  figure,  and 
strangely  appareled.  She  wore  a  yellow  turban  on 
her  head  and  a  yellow  girdle  about  her  waist.  Her 
companion  was  a  young  girl,  the  whiteness  of  whose 
face  was  enhanced  by  a  mass  of  bronze  hair  and  the 
mourning  dress  she  wore.  There  was  something 
antique  about  her  appearance,  though  her  dress  was 
modern.  Perhaps  it  was  her  form ;  possibly  it  was 
her  features,  pure  Grecian  and  as  clean  cut  as 
cameo.  At  any  rate,  she  attracted  the  attention  of 
Dean  Hervey  instantly,  and  he  saw  in  a  swift,  appre- 
ciative glance  that  some  great  emotion  affected  her. 
Her  wide-open  eyes  were  turned  on  Philip  Gurney. 
The  ruddy  features  of  that  usually  imperturbable 
young  man  blanched  to  the  whiteness  of  chalk.  He 
started  to  rise,  sank  back,  and  looked  at  the  girl 
with  a  frigid  stare.  She  stopped  as  if  turned  to 
marble,  and  then  permitted  herself  to  be  drawn 
away  by  the  black  woman. 

As  Hervey  felt  certain  that  he  had  not  been  seen, 
he  passed  swiftly  by,  noticing  that  Catharine  White 
looked    from    Gurney's   now    scarlet    face   to    the 
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Strange  couple  and  then  back  again  witH  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise  and  fright. 

Something  about  the  face  of  that  young  girl  had 
stamped  itself  indelibly  on  Hervey's  memory,  and 
although  she  had  vanished,  he  saw  it  as  clearly  as 
if  she  still  stood  before  him.  Impelled  by  an  un- 
controllable desire,  he  made  a  swift  detour,  saw  the 
girl  and  her  strange  attendant  board  a  car,  which  he 
also  took,  and  slipped  into  a  seat  across  from  them. 

Of  his  presence  and  of  that  of  all  the  other  pas- 
sengers they  were  profoundly  oblivious,  and  he  was 
thus  able  to  study  their  faces  at  his  leisure.  He 
glanced  hurriedly  at  the  black  woman,  and  then 
concentrated  his  attention  on  her  mistress.  The 
girl's  hands  were  clasped  in  her  lap,  clutching 
each  other  convulsively.  Her  head  was  bent  too 
low  for  Dean  to  see  her  whole  face,  but  the  long 
dark  eyelashes  were  wet  with  tears,  the  lips  closely 
shut,  and  the  chin  was  quivering.  Nothing  is  more 
piteous  than  this  quivering  of  a  woman's  chin.  In 
that  brief  ride  Dean  experienced  an  emotion  new  to 
him.  He  had  seen  the  face  for  which  he  had  been 
looking,  and  he  had  seen  it  stained  with  tears. 

Petrarch  relates  that  in  1327,  exactly  at  the  first 
hour  of  the  sixth  of  April,  he  first  beheld  his  Laura 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Clara  of  Avignon,  when  neither 
the  sacredness  of  the  place  nor  the  solemnity  of  the 
day  could  prevent  his  being  smitten  for  life  with 
human  love.  In  that  fatal  hour  he  saw  a  lady,  a 
little  younger  than  himself,  in  a  green  mantle 
sprinkled  with  violets,  on  which  her  golden  hair 
fell  plaited  in  tresses.     She  was  distinguished  from 
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all  Others  by  her  proud  and  delicate  carriage.  The 
impression  which  she  made  on  his  heart  was  sud- 
den, yet  it  was  never  effaced. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Hervey  fell  in  love,  and 
when  Helen  had  left  the  car  and  disappeared  in  the 
hotel,  he  stood  for  a  time  before  that  gray  stone 
building  rapt  as  in  ecstasy.  IMeanwhile,  the  w^oman 
who  had  inspired  his  passion  was  passing  through 
deep  waters.  She  entered  her  room,  took  a  little 
babe  from  the  arms  of  a  nurse-maid,  pressed  it  to 
her  heart,  and  sank  into  a  chair  sobbing. 

''Oh,  my  little  lamb!"  she  moaned.  *'0h,  little 
child  of  love !  You  are  all  that  is  left  to  me.  My 
mother  is  dead.  My  father  is  dead.  My  lover  is 
false !     I  am  all  alone — alone !" 

The  child  looked  up  in  her  face  and  smiled.  He 
waved  his  little  hands  in  air,  he  beat  them  on  her 
breast,  then  lay  with  his  head  pillowed  there. 

He  fell  asleep  at  last,  and  she  placed  him  on  the 
bed.  Then,  passing  to  the  window,  she  sat  down, 
laid  her  arms  across  the  sill,  and  wept.  The  stroke 
of  twelve  from  a  neighboring  steeple  rousing  her  at 
last,  told  her  how  long  she  had  been  unconscious 
under  the  waves  of  sorrow.  She  turned  and  saw 
the  faithful  Egyptian  standing  at  her  side. 

*'0h,  Sibyl,  what  shall  I  do?  There  is  nothing 
to  live  for  now." 

"Yes,  there  are — two  things,"  the  sorceress  an- 
swered in  a  low  voice. 

"What  are  they?" 

"Your  son  and  revenge." 
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"HusH,  Sibyl,  hush !  I  love  him  yet !"  she  cried, 
shuddering. 

"They  are  all  alike,"  said  the  Egyptian,  drawing 
herself  up  scornfully. 

''Yes,  I  love  him  yet.  I  love  him  even  if  he  has 
betrayed  me.  I  love  him  even  if  he  has  scorned  me. 
I  shall  love  him  always.  I  shall  carry  my  love  to 
my  grave !"  said  Helen. 

"We  shall  see !"  the  Egyptian  exclaimed. 

The  adventure  that  had  so  deeply  moved  these 
three  actors  in  it  stirred  the  other  two  no  less  pro- 
foundly. Having  found  it  necessary  to  sever  his 
relations  with  Helen  absolutely,  Gurney  had  re- 
turned all  her  letters  unopened,  and  therefore  had 
not  known  of  the  death  of  her  father,  nor  of  the 
birth  of  her  child.  Not  realizing  the  full  extent  of 
the  ruin  he  had  wrought,  he  was  able  to  keep  the 
secrets  of  that  fatal  summer  in  the  background  of 
his  thought-world.  He  had  flattered  himself  that 
the  chapter  had  been  fully  closed,  and  while  the 
delicious  emotions  of  his  brief  passion  for  Helen 
often  haunted  his  memory,  he  had  ceased  to  be 
troubled.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  his  soul 
sank  within  him  when  Helen  and  Sibyl  rose  before 
him  as  from  the  dead,  and  that  in  the  single  instant 
in  which  he  had  to  decide  the  greatest  question  of 
his  life  he  should  have  chosen  wrongly. 

The  scene  that  stunned  the  mind  of  Gurney  il- 
luminated the  soul  of  Catharine.  It  passed  too 
quickly  to  enable  her  to  reflect ;  but  women  possess 
a  power  of  divination  by  which  they  discover  truth 
more  directly.     A  suspicion  w^as  implanted  in  her 
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mind,  and  a  suspicion  is  like  tlie  first  fleck  of  rust 
that  attacks  a  metal. 

She  repressed  her  emotion,  resumed  the  conver- 
sation, and  permitted  Gurney  to  hope  that  she  had 
not  observed  his  own  confusion  or  the  despair  on 
the  face  of  Helen.  *'It  is  getting  cool ;  perhaps  we 
had  better  go  in,"  said  Catharine,  breaking  a  painful 
silence.  They  entered  the  house,  and,  dreading  to 
be  alone  with  her  lover,  Catharine  led  him  into  the 
room  where  her  parents  were.  This  made  it  still 
harder  for  Gurney,  as  he  was  never  quite  at  his 
ease  with  these  sedate  and  stately  people.  "Hang 
it !  I  wish  the  old  governor  was  a  little  more  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  I  don't  believe  he  takes  to  me," 
he  had  often  said  to  his  companions. 

He  was  still  more  deeply  affected  by  the  mother, 
whose  life  had  been  saddened  by  the  death  of  a  be- 
loved son.  Her  pure  face,  her  melancholy  eyes,  her 
unearthly  pallor,  her  wan  smile,  filled  him  with 
something  like  awe.  This  evening,  upset  as  he  had 
been,  he  found  it  harder  than  ever  to  resist  the  con- 
straint he  invariably  felt  in  her  presence.  He 
struggled  against  it  bravely,  but  succumbed  at  last 
and  departed,  restless,  apprehensive,  miserable — 
leaving  Kate  the  victim  of  emotions  still  more  pain- 
ful because  engendered  by  suspicion  and  uncer- 
tainty. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   VALLEY   OF  DECISION 

His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood, 

—Tennyson. 

The  sleepless  night  that  followed  this  adventure 
deepened  Dean's  impression  that  he  had  seen  the 
face  that  controlled  his  destiny  for  good  or  ill. 
!  ^'There  is  a  tragedy  there !  Gurney  is  mixed  up 
with  it  somehow.  The  girl  needs  help,"  he  said 
to  himself  again  and  again.  He  began  to  take  his 
meals  at  the  same  hotel,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
face  of  the  mysterious  stranger.  In  this  he  was 
disappointed;  now  and  then  he  saw  the  Egyptian 
pass  swiftly  and  silently  in  and  out  of  the  house  on 
business  the  nature  of  which  he  did  not  discover. 
It  was  at  least  some  comfort  to  have  evidence  that 
he  was  under  the  same  roof  with  her. 

Sibyl's  mysterious  errands  were  the  result  of  a 
conversation  with  Helen  the  morning  after  seeing 
Gurney.  The  babe  was  still  sleeping.  Sibyl  was 
braiding  her  mistress'  hair  and  waiting  with  intense 
anxiety  to  hear  her  speak.  She  had  noticed  a 
clearer  light  in  her  eyes  and  a  firmer  expression  of 
her  lips  than  she  had  expected,  for  hope  and  courage 
had  revived  during  the  night. 

"I  feel  better  this  morning,"  said  Helen,  turning 
80 
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to  Sib}^!  with  a  calm  smile.  "It  will  not  do  to  give 
up.  There  is  too  much  at  stake.  I  have  gone  over 
this  whole  matter.  Philip  Gurney's  love  is  mine  by 
every  right  of  nature,  and  I  will  have  it !  Do  you 
hear  me,  Sibyl?  Who  is  she,  to  steal  him  away 
from  me  ?  She  shall  never  have  him !  I  will  win 
him  back  1" 

These  determined  words  chorded  with  the  Egyp- 
tian's own  resolute  will.  "It  is  my  real  Helen  that 
speaks !"  she  cried. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Helen  asked:  "How 
shall  I  begin,  Sibyl?  You  are  wiser  than  I.  You 
have  had  more  experience." 

Devotion  to  her  mistress  and  hatred  of  Gurney 
were  struggling  in  the  Egyptian's  heart.  But  how 
to  destroy  the  man  and  save  the  woman  she  did  not 
know. 

"We  must  wait  a  few  days.  If  he  seeks  you  out, 
there  will  be  nothing  more  to  do.  Your  beauty  will 
conquer.  Beauty  always  conquers.  You  are  more 
beautiful  than  your  rival,"  she  said. 

"But  if  he  does  not  come  ?"  asked  Helen. 

"Then  you  must  meet  him  on  the  street.  That 
one  instant  of  meeting  will  be  enough,  if  you  will 
do  as  I  tell  you.  There  are  secrets  of  love  that 
Egyptian  girls  know.  I  will  teach  you  how  to  over- 
power him  with  a  single  glance." 

In  the  plot  which  was  unfolding,  the  sinister  soul 
of  this  pagan  sorceress  took  an  almost  insane  pleas- 
ure. She  had  already  conceived  the  thought  of  en- 
joying a  double  satisfaction  in  the  triumph  of  her 
mistress  and  the  destruction  of  her  enemy. 
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Gurney  did  not  come.  He  was  detained  by  tHe 
consciousness  that  to  meet  Helen,  whose  beauty 
had  so  marvelously  increased,  would  be  once  more 
to  become  enslaved,  and  thereby  lose  an  alliance 
with  a  family  that  would  strengthen  his  social  posi- 
tion which  he  felt  instinctively  was  needful  to  him. 

Torn  by  conflicting  emotions,  he  passed  days  and 
nights  in  wretchedness.  He  knew  of  Helen's  pres- 
ence in  the  hotel.  The  memory  of  that  summer 
with  her  in  Arcady  revived  with  an  intensity  that 
filled  him  with  tumultuous  emotions.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  dreaded  Kate's  pure  and  penetrating 
eyes.  He  felt  that  she  was  reading  his  soul.  He 
knew  that  if  he  permitted  himself  a  single  interview 
with  Helen,  he  could  not  conceal  from  her  the  effect 
it  would  have  upon  his  heart. 

"Why  does  she  not  go?  What  is  her  purpose? 
How  will  it  all  end?"  he  asked  himself,  again  and 
again.  He  had  succeeded  in  some  degree  in  allay- 
ing Kate's  suspicion  by  his  devoted  attentions, 
when,  one  day,  returning  along  Third  Street  on  his 
way  from  his  office,  wearily  pondering  his  dilemma, 
making  a  feebler  and  feebler  resistance  to  the  temp- 
tations of  Helen's  beauty,  dreaming  of  the  bliss 
which  he  was  denying  himself,  he  lifted  his  down- 
cast eyes  and  caught  sight  of  Helen  herself,  coming 
slowly  toward  him!  Her  beauty  was  greater  than 
he  had  remembered,  and  his  passion  was  kindled 
like  a  sudden  flame.  He  took  a  few  quick  steps 
toward  her,  but  became  suddenly  conscious  that  he 
was  passing  the  banking-house  of  J.  L.  White  &  Co., 
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and  that  his  future  father-in-law  was  just  descend- 
ing the  steps. 

Some  of  the  best  blood  in  America  ran  in  the 
veins  of  this  man.  His  ancestors  had  come  over  in 
the  Mayflower.  A  reputation  for  spotless  integrity 
and  for  devotion  to  the  state  and  to  the  church 
had  been  sustained  as  a  sacred  tradition  in  the 
family.  In  the  person  of  John  Lawrence  White  the 
noblest  of  these  traits  had  reappeared.  Tall  and 
portly  in  figure,  princely  in  bearing,  chivalrous  in 
manner,  he  had  lived  a  spotless  life,  and  was  sound 
to  the  core  of  his  heart. 

Swift  as  the  wave  of  passion  had  been,  with 
Gurney  fear  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
were  swifter  still.  What  accursed  fatality  was 
attending  him?  Of  what  a  pleasure  had  he  been 
suddenly  robbed  by  it !  Who  arranges  these  traps 
and  pitfalls  along  the  path  ?  Who  hangs  out  these 
danger  signals?  Why  did  she  choose  this  spot,  if 
she  did  choose  it?  Why  should  that  stern  and 
righteous  man  appear  that  instant  on  the  scene? 
Why  was  he,  Gurney,  always  compelled  to  act  when 
there  was  not  an  instant  even  to  reflect  ? 

Thus  the  fierce  conflict  raged  a  moment,  then  self- 
interest,  as  he  saw  it,  triumphed.  He  chose  again — 
and  again  chose  wrongly!  He  turned  his  back 
coldly  on  the  woman  whose  heart  was  leaping  to- 
ward him,  greeted  the  banker  with  an  effusive  pleas- 
ure, and  joined  him  as  he  walked  slowly  homeward. 

Helen  staggered  as  from  a  sudden  blow.  *'Curse 
him!"  muttered  the  Egyptian,  who  came  swiftly 
from  the  concealment  of  a  doorway. 
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"Hush!'^  said  Helen,  feebly. 

Dean  Hervey  had  witnessed  this  second  scene  in 
the  drama  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  "I 
am  not  shadowing,  but  overshadowing  her,"  he  said 
to  himself,  when  a  guilty  sense  of  intrusion  seized 
him. 


CHAPTER   III 


THE   THIRD   DENIAL 


Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side. 

—Lowell. 

It  began  to  seem  as  if  Gurney  was  right  in  his 
conjecture  that  some  maHgnant  spirit  presided  over 
his  relationship  with  Helen  Braithwaite.  A  third 
and  a  fourth  meeting,  both  purely  accidental,  proved 
as  unfortunate  as  though  they  had  been  planned 
by  some  sinister  intelligence.  The  first  was  in  the 
lobby  of  Music  Hall.  The  program  had  been  un- 
usually fine,  and  Helen  had  really  been  for  a  little 
while  diverted  from  her  sorrow.  She  had  never 
before  listened  to  a  complete  orchestra,  and  the 
effect  on  her  sensitive  nature  had  been  profound. 
One  of  the  great  pastoral  symphonies,  played  with 
consummate  skill,  seemed  to  interpret  her  own  grief. 
It  concluded  the  evening's  entertainment,  and,  under 
the  spell  of  the  music,  she  passed  from  the  room 
unconscious  of  the  admiration  she  excited. 

"Great  heavens!  Who  is  that  beautiful  woman 
with  her  black  attendant?"  exclaimed  a  young  fel- 
low in  a  group  of  people  that  lingered  in  the  lobby. 
Helen,  who  had  overheard  the  remark,  looked  up 
suddenly,  and  saw  Gurney  with  Catharine  White 
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immediately  before  her.  She  gave  him  one  piteous 
glance,  so  full  of  love  and  longing  that  a  dozen 
pairs  of  eyes  read  its  meaning  instantly  and  turned 
toward  Gurney.  He  answered  by  a  stony  stare, 
and  drew  Kate  with  him  toward  the  door. 

*'Who  is  that  young  person  ?"  she  asked. 

**I  do  not  know,"  he  said. 

Although  these  words  were  not  heard  by  the  by- 
standers, what  they  saw  of  the  little  pantomime 
revealed  a  world  of  hidden  meaning. 

It  is  almost  incredible  how  much  accurate  knowl- 
edge may  be  derived  from  such  outward  sym- 
bols of  inner  passions.  To  experts  they  are  as  full 
of  import  as  the  clicking  of  the  telegraph  or  the 
signal  flags  of  passing  ships.  In  that  group  of 
cultivated  people  there  were  those  who  could  inter- 
pret the  most  fleeting  shadow  on  a  woman's  coun- 
tenance and  translate  the  slightest  pallor  on  the 
face  of  a  man. 

''How  was  that  for  a  cut?"  said  one  of  them, 
staring  after  Gurney  and  his  companion. 

"There  must  be  some  desperate  reason  for  turn- 
ing one's  back  on  beauty  such  as  that,"  said  another, 
follow^ing  Helen  with  envious  eyes. 

"Who  is  she?"  asked  Mrs.  Ransom. 

'T  don't  know,  but  I  mean  to  find  out,"  said  Bob 
Traverse.  "It  must  be  the  same  woman  Flanders 
saw  pass  the  Whites'  house  the  other  evening.  He 
said  she  stopped  and  was  drawn  away  by  her  maid, 
and  that  Gurney  and  Miss  White  looked  at  each 
other  and  then  went  stiflly  into  the  house.    He 
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raved  so  about  the  girl's  beauty  that  I  thought  him 
demented ;  but  I  must  say  he  didn't  exaggerate." 

"I  have  a  contribution  of  my  own,"  said  Fred 
Farnham.  'This  is  the  very  same  woman  I  saw 
meet  Gurney  on  Third  Street.  Her  face  was  as 
white  as  a  ghost,  and  Gurney  certainly  acted  as  if 
he  had  seen  one !" 

"There  is  a  mystery  here,  sure.  We  must  keep 
our  eyes  open !  Ah,  here  are  the  carriages.  Good 
night,  good  night,  good  night!" 

Out  of  the  doors  went  the  whole  party,  laughing 
gaily,  and  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of  the  poor 
girl,  who  stole  quickly  from  the  range  of  their  eyes 
with  burning  cheeks  and  aching  heart. 

The  second  meeting  was  a  week  later,  in  Bur- 
nett Woods,  where  Helen  and  Sibyl  were  taking 
an  evening  walk.  It  so  happened  that  at  the  same 
hour  Gurney  was  driving  with  a  companion, 
Frederic  William  Everard,  the  son  of  a  brewer 
enormously  rich.  In  this  young  man  were  all  the 
worst  traits  of  the  parvenu.  He  was  stocky,  red- 
faced,  double-chinned,  bald-headed,  purple-nosed, 
bull-necked — a  young  Roman  rake  translated 
to  a  modern  world.  The  two  men  had  been  silent 
for  some  time;  but  Everard  now  interrupted  the 
meditations  of  his  moody  friend. 

"I  say,  Phil,  who  is  that  handsome  woman  ?" 

"What  woman?" 

"Pshaw!  That  won't  do!  The  auburn-Haired 
girl  with  the  picturesque  Egyptian  chaperon." 

"What  do  you  want  to  know  for  ?" 
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''Well,  why  shouldn't  I  want  to  know?  Every- 
body is  talking  about  her." 

"They  had  better  let  her  alone." 

*'Let  her  alone!  You  can't  touch  a  star!"  he 
said,  which  was  the  nearest  Everard  had  ever  come 
to  poetry. 

;     'That's  right !    Or  at  any  rate,  fellows  with  little 
ten-foot  poles  can't,"  said  Gurney,  tartly. 
I     "But  who  is  she,  and  why  does  she  always  follow 
you  round?" 

"Why  does  the  tide  follow  the  moon  ?" 

"I'm  hanged  if  I  know ;  but  if  you  don't  want  to 
tell,  you  needn't.     I'm  no  corkscrew !" 

"And  I'm  no  bottle.     Thunder !" 

Everard  looked  up,  and  there,  not  fifty  feet  away, 
coming  straight  toward  them,  were  Helen  and  Sibyl. 

"Talk  about  angels !"  said  Everard. 

"Talk  about  the  devil!"  said  Gurney,  and  he 
struck  the  horse  with  the  whip.  The  sudden  leap 
of  the  animal  almost  threw  Everard  out  of  the  seat, 
and  Gurney,  who  was  in  a  nervous  and  almost 
hysterical  mood,  laughed  boisterously.  That  burst 
of  laughter  sealed  his  fate,  for  Helen  thought  her- 
self its  object. 

A  hot  flush  mantled  her  cheeks.  She  shot  a  fiery 
glance  at  him.  He  saw  it  as  he  swept  past  her,  and 
it  sobered  him  in  an  instant ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  harm  had  been  done.  A  heart  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  love  had  suddenly  hardened.  Nothing 
so  wounds  as  ridicule.  Helen  had  not  attained  the 
imperturbable  repose  of  Diogenes,  who,  when  told 
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that  some  passers-by  were  deriding  him,  repHed: 
"But  I  am  not  derided." 

That  laugh  had  shot  her  through  the  heart.  A 
man  that  could  laugh  at  such  sorrows  as  hers,  Helen 
thought,  must  be  a  monster.  For  the  first  time  she 
saw  him  clearly.  For,  while  in  fact  he  did  not 
laugh  at  her,  and  therefore  her  reason  for  arriving 
at  her  conclusion  was  illogical,  still  that  conclusion 
was  correct.  It  was  as  if  she  had  caught  sight  of 
the  loathsome  interior  of  a  building  through  a  win- 
dow whose  shutter  had  been  accidentally  blown 
open  by  the  wind.  Her  feelings  passed  through  a 
change  like  that  of  milk  when  it  curdles  or  water 
when  it  freezes. 

She  made  her  way  back  to  the  hotel,  her  heart  the 
theater  of  a  wild  storm  of  passions.  At  one  instant 
she  determined  never  to  look  on  his  face  again.  At 
the  next  she  remembered  that  he  was  the  father  of 
her  babe,  who  must  bear  a  lifelong  stigma  if  she 
could  not  win  him  back.  If  she  should  win  him, 
she  knew  that  she  would  despise  him  all  her  life. 
If  she  should  lose  him,  she  knew  that  she  would  die 
of  regret.  She  took  her  babe  to  her  heart,  smoth- 
ered it  with  kisses,  baptized  it  with  her  tears,  and 
poured  her  grief  into  its  unconscious  soul.  It  is 
from  God,  who  knows  all  things,  and  their  babies, 
who  know  nothing,  that  mothers  derive  their  most 
enduring  consolations. 

"Are  you  ready  to  go  home  now?"  asked  Sibyl 
at  length. 

"No!"  said  Helen  sternly.  "I  must  figHt  this 
battle  for  my  boy !" 
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"Do  you  care  nothing  for  yourself  ?'* 

"Nothing!" 

"Do  you  love  him  still?" 

She  hid  her  face  on  the  child's  neck  and  wept. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE   TANGLED   WEB 

Which  makes  life  itself  a  lie, 
Flattering  dust  with  eternity. 

—Byron. 

As  it  was  impossible  for  Everard  to  keep  a  secret, 
the  account  of  this  last  adventure  of  Gurney's  was 
soon  flying  about  the  town.  The  witnesses  of  the 
four  different  encounters  put  their  heads  together. 
There  was  material  enough  for  all  sorts  of  guesses 
and  theories. 

A  score  of  apocryphal  stories  were  soon  patched 
up,  and  the  tlfree  characters  in  this  play  began  to 
be  discussed  in  offices,  in  clubs  and  in  par- 
lors. Distressing  as  this  was  to  Gurney,  it  stim- 
ulated his  egotism.  He  found  some  compensation 
for  his  mortification  in  piquing  the  curiosity 
of  his  friends.  To  overhear  his  name  mentioned  by 
pedestrians  on  the  street;  to  see  some  one  at  a 
restaurant  table  nudge  his  companion  and  point  to 
him  as  he  passed ;  to  catch  furtive  whispers  of  com- 
ment or  interrogation,  became  a  solace  for  his 
smarts. 

With  him  one  evening  in  the  reading  room  of  the 
Queen  City  Club  were  three  friends.  The  first  was 
Billy  Everard;  the  second  was  Theodore  Johnson, 
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or  ''Cap/'  as  he  was  called  from  his  military  tastes 
and  a  rank  which  he  had  attained  rather  for  his 
fine  figure  than  by  his  knowledge  of  tactics.  Noth- 
ing could  surpass  his  physical  beauty  nor  his  vanity. 
It  was,  however,  a  harmless  vanity,  and  at  bottom 
he  was  kind  and  loyal.  A  third  was  Robert  Tuck- 
erman — "our  Bob,"  his  companions  called  him.  He 
was  both  under  thirty  and  over  fifty.  Ennui  de- 
voured him.  He  suffered  from  the  surfeit  of  life — 
had  reached  the  point  where  too  much  had  become 
the  equivalent  of  too  little.  He  had  not  only  en- 
joyed too  much  pleasure,  but  had  absorbed  too  much 
knowledge.  In  knowledge,  as  well  as  light,  there 
are  two  antipodal  points,  one  of  which  illuminates 
and  the  other  blinds.  He  became  the  fickle  disciple 
of  each  new  savant  whose  theory  happened  to  attract 
the  dilettanti ;  yesterday  it  was  Darwin,  to-day  it  is 
Schopenhauer,  to-morrow  it  may  be  Nietsche. 

"Now,  Phil,  don't  you  think  it  is  about  time  you 
were  telling  us  something  about  this  affair  that  is 
setting  the  town  agog  ?"  he  said. 

"What  affair?" 

"Don't  try  that  dodge!  Who  is  she?  Where 
did  she  come  from  ?     Why  does  she  follow  you  ?" 

"That's  a  good  fellow,  Phil.  Tell  us.  We  are 
your  friends.  If  it  is  a  secret,  we  can  keep  it  as  well 
as  you,"  said  the  captain. 

"You  might  as  well  drop  that  pump-handle!  I 
have  tried  it  too  long  myself.  If  there  really  is  any 
water  in  the  well,  and  any  one  can  get  it  out,  it  will 
be  Hervey.    Try  him,  Dean,"  said  Everard,  turning 
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to  Hervey,  who  had  joined  the  group  just  as  the 
conversation  began. 

Hervey  smiled  as  if  the  matter  were  an  indiffer- 
ent one.  He  was  becoming  an  actor  as  well  as  a 
detective — another  of  love's  miracles.  There  had 
hardly  been  a  day  since  he  first  saw  Helen  that  he 
had  not  tried  to  penetrate  the  mystery  that  envel- 
oped her.  He  had  found  her  hedged  about  with 
an  impenetrable  wall  of  secrecy.  He  respected  this 
as  much  as  his  heart  would  permit.  But  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  that  sad  face,  with  its  downcast 
eyes,  intensified  the  passionate  interest  which  con- 
sumed him.  His  instinctive  respect  for  woman- 
hood and  for  the  right  of  privacy  of  every  human 
soul  was  strained  to  the  utmost.  He  stopped  at 
nothing  that  was  honorable  to  gratify  his  desire  to 
know  more  of  this  tragedy,  but  all  had  been  in  vain. 
He  began  then  to  try  to  interpret  it  through  Gurney, 
and  renewed  an  acquaintance  that  dated  back  to 
their  college  life,  but  since  had  lapsed. 

This  particular  evening  he  had  lingered  at  the 
club  long  after  his  accustomed  hour  of  departure, 
in  the  hope  of  catching  some  clue  through  the  con- 
versation which  flowed  from  a  too  free  indulgence 
in  wine. 

All  looked  at  him  as  Everard  spoke.  *'Try  him, 
Dean,"  they  said. 

"I  suspect  he  would  tell  us  if  he  wanted  to,"  he 
answered. 

*'Don't  pretend  you  aren't  curious.  I  have  seen 
you  stare  at  her  like  a  monk  at  a  crucifix,"  said  the 
captain. 
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"Mere  platonic  interest!  The  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  is  too  ethereal  to  be  excited  as  we  are  by 
flesh  and  blood,"  said  Tuckerman. 

"You  are  mistaken,  Bob,"  he  replied  good- 
humoredly.  "I  agree  with  you  that  she  is  very 
beautiful,  and  am  as  curious  as  you  are.  But  I 
suppose  Phil  knows  his  own  business." 

Gurney  blew  a  wTeath  of  smoke  and  imitated  the 
sphinx. 

"Hang  it,  Phil!"  said  the  captain,  nettled  by  his 
silence.  "If  you  haven't  any  claim  on  her,  say  so, 
and  give  some  of  the  rest  of  us  a  chance." 

"Go  ahead!  I  have  no  objection,"  Gurney  re- 
plied. 

"I  have  made  an  attack  or  two  on  the  fortress 
already,  but  have  always  run  up  against  that  devilish 
Egyptian.  Say  Phil,  how  did  you  get  around  her, 
any  way?"  said  Johnson. 

"You  ought  to  try  your  sword  on  her,  Cap,"  he 
answered. 

"What  makes  you  so  infernally  secretive,  Phil? 
We  are  all  your  friends.  Nobody  will  give  you 
away!"  Everard  exclaimed,  snappishly. 

"He  may  need  his  friends  before  he  gets  through 
with  her,  eh.  Cap?"  Tuckerman  remarked,  in  his 
icy  manner. 

"You  can't  tell,"  he  replied. 

"Perhaps  you  don't  believe  it,  Phil,"  said  Tucker- 
man, "but  this  thing  isn't  doing  you  any  good. 
There  are  some  ugly  rumors  getting  about.'* 

"Oh,  going  to  bluff  me,  are  you?"  asked  Gurney. 

"No,  I  am  not  going  to  bluff  you ;  but  if  I  were 
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in  your  place  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  people  making 
statements  unless  they  were  true." 

''What  do  they  say?" 

"Oh,  a  lot  of  things." 

"What?" 

"Well,  that  Kate  White  quarreled  with  you  about 
her  the  other  night  after  the  festival,  for  one  thing." 

Gurney  winced.  "What  else  ?"  he  asked,  conceal- 
ing his  irritation.  ^ 

"Well,  hang  it !  If  you  w^ant  to  know,  they  say 
you  have  wronged  her,  and  that  she  is  seeking 
revenge." 

"It's  a  lie !"  snapped  Gurney,  reddening. 

"Well,  I  hope  it  is ;  but  that  doesn't  stop  people 
saying  it." 

"But  if  you  fellows  are  my  friends,  why  don't 
you  stop  them  ?" 

"That's  good,  too!  Why  don't  you  furnish  the 
stopper?  We'll  cork  the  bottle  if  you  furnish  the 
stopper." 

"Yes,  tell  us  what  to  say  and  we'll  say  it,"  said 
the  captain. 

"Tell  them  she  is  a  girl  I  met  on  a  fishing  trip 
down  in — in  Georgia ;  that  she  became  infatuated 
with  me,  and  that  if  I  chose  to  have  a  little  fun  with 
her,  it  is  none  of  their  business  !" 

"Is  that  all?" 

"Yes,  that's  all !" 

"I  am  afraid  that  w^on't  stop  them  calling  her 
'Gurney's  ghost.' " 

"What?"  he  asked  with  a  start. 

Tuckerman  repeated  his  words. 
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''Do  they  say  that  ?'*  he  asked,  evidently  agitated. 

''Everywhere.  Don't  they  ?"  he  inquired,  turning 
to  the  others.  They  nodded  their  heads  affirma- 
tively.    Gurney  rose  and  walked  the  floor. 

"It's  a  kind  of  sticky  and  disagreeable  name,  eh, 
Phil?"  sneered  Tuckerman. 

They  heard  him  mutter  something  that  sounded 
like  a  curse,  and  when  he  turned  upon  them  he  said 
savagely : 

"You  fellows  may  think  you  are  doing  me  a  kind- 
ness ;  but  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  I  regard  it  as 
an  impertinence.  When  I  want  your  help  I'll  ask 
for  it." 

"Pooh!"  exclaimed  Tuckerman. 

"Get  off  your  high  horse,  Phil,"  said  the  captain, 
and  Everard  laughed  skeptically.  There  was 
more  talk,  and  Gurney  cooled  down  a  little,  but  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  worried. 

Hervey  slipped  away  as  soon  as  he  could,  con- 
firmed in  his  suspicions.  Instinctively  he  took  his 
way  to  the  hotel.  He  had  located  Helen's  room, 
and  often  passed  under  her  window.  As  he 
stood  there  in  the  silent  street,  a  full  sense  of 
the  unusual  and  dangerous  course  he  was  pursu- 
ing flashed  over  him.  "Here  I  am,  giving  myself 
up  to  this  strange  adventure  in  absolute  ignorance," 
he  said  to  himself,  with  a  sudden  throb  of  his  heart. 
"For  all  I  know,  she  may  be  a  professional  adven- 
turess. She  may  have  Gurney  in  her  toils !  What 
a  fool  I  am !  A  man  that  gives  himself  up  to  a 
passion  like  this  has  launched  his  boat  on  Niagara 
above  the  falls.    But,  no!"  he  said,  manlike,  "I  am 
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doing  her  an  injustice!  I  will  trust  the  divination 
of  my  soul.  I  have  not  lived  this  life  of  self-re- 
straint for  naught !  I  believe  that  a  heart  kept  pure 
for  one  eternal  love,  as  mine  has  been,  can  not  be 
deceived !  I  will  trust  it  against  custom,  against 
tradition,  against  reason — against  everything  but 
evidence!  My  one  chance  of  happiness  lies  with 
her.  I  have  never  loved  before;  I  can  never  love 
again." 

He  felt  all  the  intoxication  of  a  first  and  pure 
love — a  love  intensified  by  the  consciousness  that 
the  object  of  his  devotion  was  in  peril,  and  that  she 
might  need  his  help.  The  knights  of  the  world  no 
longer  fight  in  armor;  but  in  every  street  of  every 
city  there  are  still  men  ''sans  peiir  et  sans  reproche'' 
who  not  only  live  for  love,  but  who  are  ready  to 
die  for  love's  sweet  sake.  Dante  never  surrounded 
Beatrice  with  a  halo  of  purer  thought  and  devotion 
than  that  in  which  Dean  enveloped  this  ideal  of  his 
soul  as  he  silently  wended  his  way  homeward. 


CHAPTER   V 

BEFORE   ALL  THE   WORLD 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed. 

— Burns, 

Of  the  furor  which  her  personal  appearance  had 
excited,  of  the  curiosity  which  her  relationship  with 
Gurney  had  awakened,  of  the  man  whose  love  she 
had  aroused,  of  the  name  which  society  had  be- 
stowed on  her,  Helen  as  yet  knew  nothing. 

How  little  we  know  of  the  total  impression  made 
by  our  personality !  If  we  could  see  with  our  ears, 
if  we  could  hear  with  our  eyes,  if  we  could  be 
present  when  we  are  absent,  our  discoveries  as  to  the 
nature  of  our  influence  might  perhaps  appal  us. 

Sibyl  was  better  informed,  but  kept  her  secret, 
so  that  her  mistress  pursued  the  thorny  and  danger- 
ous pathway  marked  out  for  her  by  these  strange 
happenings,  oppressed  by  an  intolerable  sense  of 
loneliness.  She  saw  the  pageant  of  life  passing 
before  her,  but  saw  it  like  a  spectator  from  a  bal- 
cony. Sibyl  was  her  only  and  her  constant  com- 
panion. To  her  as  to  a  mother  she  confided  her 
sorrows — ^to  her  and  to  little  Theo ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  her  heart  was  torn  by  emotions  that 
gathered  force  and  intensity  every  hour. 
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*'Do  Other  men  treat  women  as  he  has  treated  me, 
Sibyl?"  asked  Helen,  the  morning  after  they  had 
met  Gurney  in  the  park. 

"You  know  I  have  no  love  for  men.  The  more 
I  see  of  them  the  more  I  like  my  snakes,"  the 
sorceress  answered  savagely. 

"Do  you  suppose  he  loved  this  woman  before  he 
did  me?" 

''One  supposition  is  as  good  as  another.  He 
might,  and  he  might  not !  Men  change  their  loves 
as  they  do  their  clothes  !" 

"What  made  you  hate  men  so,  Sibyl?" 

*T  will  tell  you  some  time.  But  I  have  never  seen 
any  man  I  hate  so  much  as  this  one !  Let  us  go 
home,  Helen,  or  I  shall  kill  him !  He  is  breaking 
your  heart,  and  your  sorrow  is  destroying  the  health 
of  your  child." 

"I  can  not,  Sibyl!  I  must  win  him  back  for 
Theo's  sake!" 

"Suppose  you  succeed.  What  will  become  of  the 
other  woman?"  The  sorceress  asked  this  question 
to  discover  how  deep  and  invincible  was  the  purpose 
of  her  mistress. 

The  pure  brow  clouded ;  the  face  paled ;  there  was 
a  convulsive  movement  of  the  body.  "We  can  not 
both  possess  him,"  she  said,  and  a  hard,  cold  look 
came  into  her  eyes. 

The  instinct  of  sex  had  triumphed!  With  this 
outraged  woman,  the  right  of  conquest  was  su- 
preme; the  fittest  must  survive!  Sibyl  gazed 
in  astonishment  to  see  in  her  gentle  mistress  the 
passions  that  she  respected  in  herself.     Things  we 
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regard  as  cardinal  sins  in  others  too  often  seem 
like  peccadillos  in  ourselves. 

"Will  you  go  to  the  concert  to-night  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes;  I  must  take  what  opportunities  I  can  to 
keep  myself  before  him.  I  shall  win  him  back — for 
you,  Theo.  Oh,  Sibyl,  see  how  he  grows  like  his 
father!  The  eyes,  are  they  not  the  same?  And 
the  mouth — I  see  on  it  every  day  the  smile  his  father 
gave  me  when  I  took  his  hand  and  lifted  him  to  his 
feet  that  happy,  happy  day !  How  long  ago  was  it  ? 
Only  a  little  more  than  a  year !  A  year  must  be  a 
great  while !  It  would  seem  like  a  dream  if  it  were 
not  for  Theo." 

*1  have  secured  a  box  for  this  evening,"  Sibyl 
said,  unable  to  endure  these  piteous  reminiscences. 

''You  have !  Oh,  thank  you.  We  can  see  the 
audience  so  much  better,  can't  we?  and  Philip  and 
that  woman.  I  wonder  if  she  is  so  very  beautiful ! 
Sibyl,  I  have  been  thinking  of  taking  little  Theo. 
I  am  sure  if  Philip  should  see  him  he  would  give  me 
back  his  love  again." 

*'Not  yet.  It  is  too  soon.  The  time  will  come, 
Miss  Helen,"  Sibyl  said.  ''But  do  not  talk  about 
him  now !  We  must  go  for  a  walk.  You  must  not 
weep  so  much,"  said  Sibyl  roughly,  to  conceal  her 
feelings.  "You  must  keep  your  eyes  bright  and 
your  cheeks  red  for  to-night." 

This  appeal  conquered,  and  Helen  spent  the  entire 
day  in  preparation  for  her  evening's  duel  of  beauty. 
It  was  the  last  night  of  the  May  Festival.  The 
greatest  musicians  in  the  world  were  to  take 
leading  parts,     In  the  audience,  men  and  women 
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the  most  distinguished  and  most  beautiful  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  its  environs  were  to  be  seen.  The  vast 
assemblage  convened  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual, 
for  no  one  seemed  willing  to  miss  any  part  of  the 
great  spectacular  show  that  preceded  the  rising  of 
the  curtain.  Every  chair  was  occupied,  and  both 
galleries  were  crowded.  There  was  a  rustling  of 
silk,  a  flashing  of  diamonds,  a  rippling  of  laughter, 
a  murmuring  of  voices.  Here  and  there  a  cynic 
sneered  at  the  hypocrisy  so  thinly  veiled ;  a  philos- 
opher pondered  on  the  vanities  so  palpably  exposed ; 
a  pessimist  swallowed  as  best  he  could  his  impotent 
rage  or  despair  at  the  life  he  was  compelled  to 
endure  and  applaud. 

Miss  Margaret  Latham  and  Miss  Fannie  Sander- 
son were  talking  of  Helen  and  Gurney. 

"Where  do  you  suppose  the  ghost  will  sit  to- 
night?" asked  Miss  Latham. 

"Perhaps  in  that  empty  box,"  her  companion  re- 
plied. 

"That  would  be  good  luck  indeed ;  then  we  should 
get  one  good  look  at  her.  I  have  only  caught  pass- 
ing glimpses.     Is  she  really  so  beautiful?" 

"No  doubt  of  it,  if  men  are  any  judges.  I  always 
thought  they  liked  flesh  and  blood,  but  graveyard 
products  seem  to  be  at  a  premium,"  said  Margaret,  a 
little  tartly. 

"Every  one  is  certainly  spook  mad !  I  hear  noth- 
ing among  the  men  I  meet  but  ravings  about  red  hair 
and  brown  eyes,  and  Egyptian  attendants  with  yel- 
low turbans !" 

"There    she   cames   now!    Isn't   she   a   vision? 
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Another  new  dress!  She  must  be  a  Countess  of 
Monte  Cristo !  Merciful  heavens !  Look  at  that 
throat  and  necklace!  It's  no  wonder  the  men  are 
mad." 

"And  was  there  ever  such  a  foil  to  all  this  classic 
beauty  as  the  Egyptian?  I  think  we  might  cut 
something  of  a  figure  ourselves  against  a  back- 
ground of  that  kind,  Fan !  Let  us  each  get  a  black 
watch-dog — ^yellow  turban,  girdle  and  gold  earrings 
— and  see  whether  we  can  not  divide  their  admira- 
tion/' 

*'My  shoulders  are  too  thin." 

"My  cheeks  are  too  hollow.  But  look!  Quick! 
See  Gurney  and  Kate !" 

A  score  of  lorgnettes  were  turned  at  the  same 
instant.  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal,  to  be  the  cyno- 
sure of  so  many  cold,  cruel  eyes. 

The  quarrel  of  the  first  evening  of  the  Festival 
had  been  patched  up  by  Gurney  with  great  diffi- 
culty. He  had  protested  again  and  again  that 
he  did  not  know  who  the  strange  lady  was.  He  had 
affirmed  solemnly  that  he  believed  her  to  be  insane. 
He  had  done  everything  he  could  to  postpone  or 
defeat  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  It  was  a  desper- 
ate game,  but  it  was  a  great  stake. 

Kate  was  not  convinced,  but  she  loved  Gurney, 
and  she  had  pressed  her  suspicions  back  into  her 
heart  and  had  come  with  him  to  the  Festival  this  last 
night,  hoping  that  something  might  happen  to  prove 
her  lover  true  or  her  rival  a  creature  of  her  feverish 
imagination.  But  when  Helen,  radiant  in  her  sad 
loveliness,  entered  Her  box  and  shot  a  swift  glance 
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at  Gurney,  and  Kate  saw  his  face  blanch,  no  words 
could  have  made  it  clearer  that  between  him  and  the 
woman  yonder  there  was  some  secret  bond.  The 
great  hall  whirled  around  her ;  but  the  blood  of  the 
Whites  rose  in  her  veins.  There  was  not  a  tremor 
of  voice  or  countenance  as  with  a  proud  glance  at 
the  faces  turned  toward  her  she  leaned  toward  Gur- 
ney and  bestowed  on  him  a  smile. 

"Sublime!"  said  Fanny,  who  saw  it  through  her 
glass. 

"I  would  give  a  year's  pin-money  to  know  her 
thoughts,"  said  Margaret.  At  that  moment  the 
curtain  rose.  The  melting  strains  of  the  orchestra 
hushed  the  vast  crowd  irfto  silence.  Every  other 
emotion  was  swallowed  up  in  the  tender  melancholy 
that  the  andante  movement  awakened. 

Out  of  this  mood  the  crowd  was  aroused  by  the 
appearance  of  the  singers,  and  for  half  an  hour  or 
more  the  attention  of  music  lovers  was  strained  to 
the  highest  pitch. 

But  the  interest  even  of  our  two  young  ladies, 
who  were  themselves  amateur  artists,  flagged  a 
little  and  came  back  from  the  realm  of  imagination 
to  the  world  of  reality  at  last.  Their  eyes  turned 
toward  Helen,  who  sat  listening  in  ecstasy.  The 
music  had  taken  her  out  of  herself  and  transported 
her  into  an  imaginary  world.  She  had  forgotten 
her  sorrows,  her  child,  her  lover.  Music,  that 
sacred  tongue  of  God,  was  interpreting  the  hidden 
meaning  of  life.  It  lay  gentlier  on  her  spirit  "than 
tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes."  It  was  descending 
like  dew  on  the  fever  of  her  thoughts. 
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The  two  observers  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  as  by  an  instinct,  directed  their  attention 
to  her  rival.  The  contrast  was  startHng!  Those 
melting  strains  which  had  so  soothed  the  heart  of 
Helen  were  agitating  Catharine  beyond  endurance ! 
There  are  sufferings  so  acute  that  in  them  the  sweet- 
est voice  on  earth — the  voice  of  lover  or  of  child — 
will  rack  the  nerves.  This  beautiful  woman  was  in 
such  a  state.  Harmony  was  discord;  melody  was 
torment!  And  now  that  she  began  once  more  to 
be  the  target  for  a  score  of  curious,  cruel  eyes,  her 
position  became  intolerable. 

^'What  a  contrast !"  Fanny  whispered. 

"It's  evident  that  Kate  is  suffering,"  whispered 
Margaret. 

"You  are  right.  She  keeps  looking  furtively 
across  the  hall  at  the  ghost.  I  don't  believe  she 
has  heard  a  strain  of  the  music." 

"I  am  sure  I  should  not  if  I  were  in  her  place.  It 
must  be  terrible  to  attract  so  much  attention." 

'T  should  sink  through  the  floor." 

"If  I  were  in  her  place,  I  would  know  the  meaning 
of  this  affair  before  I  was  married." 

"So  would  I,  or  die  of  jealousy." 

"Or  fear!     The  black  woman  looks  dangerous." 

"I  wish  I  knew  the  truth  about  it." 

"They  say  he  met  her  down  in  Tennessee,  and, 
after  making  love,  jilted  her." 

"I  have  heard  that  it  was  worse  than  that." 

"Nobody  seems  really  to  know,  not  even  Everard, 
Tuckerman  or  Johnson." 

"Look !    Look !    A  minute  ago  Kate  was  as  red 
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as  a  rose,  and  now  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily!  I 
believe  she  is  ill.  She  is !  See !  She  is  rising,  and 
Gurney  is  throwing  her  cape  over  her  shoulders. 
Mark  my  word,  you  will  hear  some  news  soon ! 
This  tragedy  has  reached  an  acute  stage.  How 
much  more  interesting  it  is  than  this  music !  Harp 
strings  against  heart  strings!  There  they  go.  I 
don't  envy  Phil  Gurney." 

"But  look  at  the  ghost !" 

''What  a  face  I     Is  it  love  or  hate  or  fear?" 

''Heaven  knows.  I  don't.  See  her  settle  back 
into  her  seat.  The  music  has  lost  its  charm  for  her. 
We  have  seen  the  real  thing  here  to-night,  Fan !  It 
is  a  tragedy  I  Wait  until  the  denouement,  and  you 
and  I  will  write  an  opera  entitled  'Philip  Gurney 's 
Ghost.' " 

There  was  one  person  in  the  room  that  had  per- 
haps heard  less  of  the  music  than  any  one  else,  but 
who  had  not  lost  a  single  phase  of  the  drama  that 
had  been  going  on  in  the  two  boxes.  It  was  Dean 
Hervey. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE   PARTING   OF   THE   WAY 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

—Coleridge. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  either  by  Gurney  or 
Catharine  until  they  had  reached  the  lobby. 

''Are  you  ill?"  he  asked,  as  he  nervously  threw 
her  cloak  over  her  shoulders. 

"No/'  she  replied  stiffly. 

''I  will  call  the  carriage,"  he  said ;  and  they  rode 
away  in  silence. 

''Will  you  come  in?"  she  asked,  as  the  driver 
checked  the  horses  at  the  door. 

"If  I  may." 

They  entered  the  house  and  passed  into  tHe  little 
reception  room  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
spend  their  evenings.  She  sat  down  without  re- 
moving her  wraps  and  beckoned  him  to  a  chair. 
Neither  of  them  spoke. 

"It  is  the  lull  before  the  storm,"  Gurney  thought, 
and  braced  himself  as  best  he  could. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Gurney  in  despera- 
tion. 

Catharine's  face  grew  white,  and  she  trembled  as 
she  said: 

io6 
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"Mr.  Gurney," — ^^he  knew  by  this  the  crasK  was 
coming,  ''did  you  observe  the  attention  which  we  at- 
tracted to-night  ?" 

"Not  particularly." 

"Are  you  not  aware  that  every  one  is  talking 
about  that  strange  woman  with  red  hair  who 
sat  across  from  us,  and  who  follows  you  like  a 
shadow  ?'* 

"Like  a  ghost,  you  mean/*  he  said,  defiantly. 

"Yes,  a  ghost." 

"Well?" 

"When  we  talked  about  her  a  few  nights  ago,  you 
parried  my  questions.  You  must  disarm  my  sus- 
picions, or  we  must  part." 

Their  eyes  were  now  fixed  on  each  other,  hers 
with  a  look  of  determination,  his  with  defiance.  He 
did  not  answer. 

"Have  you  nothing  to  say?" 

"No." 

"Then  I  must  ask  you  why?" 

"Because  I  do  not  choose  to  be  called  to  account 
for  the  conduct  of  lunatics." 

"That  woman  is  not  a  lunatic." 

"If  you  know  so  much  about  her,  why  do  you  ask 
me?" 

"Do  not  think,  sir,  that  you  can  disarm  me  by 
such  evasions.  I  am  not  a  child.  I  am  not  a 
coward.  I  do  not  wish  to  desert  a  friend  when  he 
is  in  trouble.  But  I  will  never  marry  a  man  who 
is  entangled  in  some  alliance  that  will  wreck  my 
life !  I  am  not  selfish  in  this  ;  but  I  am  determined 
to  know  whether  you  have  sustained  some  relation- 
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ship  with  this  girl  which  justifies  her  in  pursuing 
you  thus.'* 

Her  face  was  so  full  of  moral  earnestness  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  look  into  her  deep,  true 
eyes.  He  therefore  dropped  his  gaze  to  the  floor, 
moved  uneasily  in  his  seat,  and  for  once  felt  his 
nerve  fail  him. 

"You  would  not  believe  me  if  I  told  you,"  he  said 
at  last.  "Women  are  hard,  cold,  pitiless !  I 
thought  you  loved  me !" 

"Loved  you?  I  have  loved  you  with  a  passion 
that  I  fear  has  made  me  blind.  I  love  you  now. 
But  I  love  truth  and  honor  more.  I  know  that 
married  life  can  not  be  built  on  falsehood  and  in- 
justice. I  do  not  know  where  the  strength  comxcs 
from  that  enables  me  to  say  so;  but  I  insist  that 
you  put  yourself  right  in  this  matter,  or  that  you 
leave  me.     I  must  be  true  to  myself !" 

There  was  something  in  her  manner,  her  mien, 
her  tones,  that  struck  him  dumb.  He  strove  in  vain 
for  words  to  answer  her.  He  felt  that  she  had  read 
his  soul.  It  was  humiliating  to  sit  beneath  her 
penetrating  eye  and  not  be  able  to  articulate  a  word 
in  self-defense.  But  it  was  not  guilt  that  he  felt. 
It  was  only  a  sense  of  misfortune  and  injustice. 
He  was  cursing  Helen.  He  was  cursing  his  luck. 
He  knew  a  score  of  men  who  had  drunk  of  those 
stolen  waters  and  never  been  detected.  Why  should 
this  discovery  have  happened  to  him?  He  was  al- 
ways unfortunate!  He  had  been  abused.  De- 
feated, desperate,  angry — he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul : 
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"Damn  women!  Damn  life!  Damn  everything! 
Suppose  I  have  been  guilty  of  an  error — is  it  to  be 
hung  round  my  neck  Hlce  a  millstone?  Must  it 
thwart  my  whole  life  ?" 

"Unless  you  right  your  wrongs!  If  you  have 
done  that  woman  an  injustice,  go  and  undo  it!" 

''Never,  by  the  eternal !"  he  exclaimed.  ''I  am 
not  afraid  of  her!  Let  her  do  her  worst!  I  can 
take  care  of  myself!  I  will  bring  you  and  the 
canting  crowd  that  points  the  finger  of  scorn  at  me 
to  terms  before  I  am  through !  It  is  this  sort  of 
Pharisaism  that  drives  weak-minded  men  to  poison 
and  pistols.  But  it  won't  me.  I'll  get  out  of  this 
atmosphere  of  hypocrisy  about  conscience  and  duty ; 
it's  all  sham,  and  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  it !" 

He  rose,  staggered  toward  the  door,  and  went 
out  into  the  night,  whither  he  did  not  know ;  but 
wandering  frantically  here  and  there,  he  stopped  at 
a  saloon,  drank  heavily,  turned  his  hard,  sullen  face 
as  he  supposed  toward  his  hotel,  but  really  in  an- 
other direction,  and  wandered  on  and  on,  half-crazed, 
half-drunk.  The  heavens  were  dark  above  him.  The 
garish  light  of  the  electric  lamps  revealed  the  empty 
spaces  all  around  him,  and  made  him  conscious  of 
a  terrible  solitude.  The  clear-cut  shadows  cast  on 
the  pavements  mutely  suggested  the  hardness  and 
the  sharpness  of  those  lines  that  society  draws 
against  men  who,  like  himself,  have  transgressed  its 
canons.  His  head  was  buried  in  his  breast.  Wild 
thoughts  were  whirling  through  his  brain,  and  dark 
passions  were  surging  in  his  heart. 

He  lost  consciousness  of  time  and  place,   and 
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turned  this  way  and  that,  until,  by  instinct,  perhaps, 
he  came  back  to  the  place  from  which  he  set  out,  and 
found  himself  in  Garfield  Park,  opposite  Catharine's 
house.  A  light  was  still  burning.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  at  the  window  like  a  man  dazed, 
and  then  stumbled  through  the  park.  As  he  did 
so  two  figures  rose  from  a  bench. 

After  the  close  of  the  Festival,  Helen  had  been 
drawn  to  this  place  by  some  irresistible  fascination, 
and  had  sat  for  a  long  time,  gazing  bitterly  at  the 
lighted  room,  supposing  that  in  it  were  Catharine 
and  Philip.  Sibyl  had  moved  restlessly  many  times 
to  rouse  her  mistress,  but  she  seemed  chained  to  the 
spot.  Gurney's  approach  startled  her.  It  was  they 
who  had  risen.  Dark  as  it  was,  and  drunk  as  he 
was,  he  recognized  them  instantly,  as  they  did  him. 
It  was  the  first  time  Helen  had  had  a  chance  to 
speak  to  him,  and  all  the  love  in  her  soul  rose  at 
once  to  her  eyes  and  lips. 

"Philip!"  she  cried,  and  stretched  out  her  hands 
to  him. 

He  shrank  back  in  terror,  and  as  he  did  so  raised 
a  heavy  walking  stick  as  if  to  strike. 

*'Come  to  me,  Philip,  and  kiss  me !"  she  cried  pas- 
sionately. 

At  that  instant  another  figure  sprang  out  of  the 
shadows,  seized  the  cane  and  flung  it  far  away. 
It  startled  but  did  not  disconcert  the  frantic  man. 
Without  turning  for  an  explanation,  he  struck  the 
pale  cheek  of  the  defenseless  woman  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  Then  suddenly  he  was  seized  from 
behind,  lifted  from  his  feet,  and  flung  violently  after 
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his  cane.  He  landed  in  the  shrubbery,  where,  dis- 
entangling himself,  he  regained  his  feet  and  looked 
about  him. 

The  blow  had  stunned  Helen  for  an  instant,  but 
when  she  recovered  her  senses  and  saw  Gurney 
standing  there,  a  flood  of  shame  and  rage  swelled 
from  her  heart. 

"Sir!"  she  cried,  approaching  him  with  staring 
eyes  and  uplifted  hand,  ''do  you  know  what  you 
have  done  ?  You  have  struck  me  in  the  face.  You 
are  not  only  a  base  and  cruel  man,  but  a  coward! 
You  will  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  you  do  not 
regret  that  blow !  I  will  make  your  name  a  by- 
word !  Every  woman  that  a  man  has  wronged  as 
you  have  me  shall  bless  me  for  what  I  will  make 
you  suffer !     I  am  suffocating !     Help  me,  Sibyl !" 

As  the  Egyptian  placed  her  gently  on  the  bench 
and  loosened  her  collar,  Gurney  hurried  from  the 
spot. 

*'Can  I  be  of  any  further  assistance?"  Hervey 
asked,  stepping  out  from  a  shadow  in  which  he  had 
concealed  himself. 

''None ;  but  for  what  you  have  done,  I  beg  you 
to  accept  my  heartfelt  gratitude,"  Helen  answered 
as  best  she  could  in  her  excitement  and  weakness. 

"It  is  nothing.     Good  night !"  he  said. 

"Good  night,"  she  replied,  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands  as  he  disappeared. 

Gurney  was  now  completely  sobered,  but  was  as 
completely  bewildered.  As  he  stole  along  he  tried 
to  form  coherent  ideas.  Had  he  really  tried  to 
strike  her  with  his  cane?     Had  he  actually  struck 
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Her  with  his  hand  ?  Who  was  it  that  had  flung  him 
into  the  bushes?  It  could  not  have  been  a  pohce- 
man.  How  near  he  had  come  to  murder!  He 
could  now  understand  how  crimes  come  to  be  com- 
mitted. He  experienced  a  curious  combination  of 
sensations  and  emotions.  He  seemed  still  to  feel 
himself  flying  through  the  air.  His  hand  tingled 
with  the  sensation  it  had  felt  when  it  had  struck  that 
soft  cheek!  The  hand  seemed  as  if  endowed  not 
only  with  sensation,  but  reflection — that  it  had  a 
personality,  and  was  quivering  with  conscious  shame 
at  its  deed.  He  looked  at  it  reproachfully,  and  felt 
toward  it  as  if  it  were  something  separate  from  him- 
self. He  despised  it ;  he  hated  it ;  he  abhorred  it ; 
he  struck  it  against  a  lamppost ;  he  cursed  it  as  he 
would  have  cursed  another  man.  But  he  could  not 
rid  it  of  that  strange  sensation,  nor  overcome  his 
repugnance  to  it.  This  amazed  and  terrified  him. 
It  came  back  to  him  at  intervals  for  many  years. 

The  feeling  that  he  had  toward  his  hand,  how- 
ever, did  not  in  any  way  mitigate  the  loathing  that 
he  felt  toward  himself.  He  grew  poignantly  con- 
scious that  it  was  himself  and  not  the  hand  that  was 
responsible,  and  a  feeling  of  intolerable  self-con- 
demnation agitated  him.  "I  have  struck  a  woman !" 
he  kept  saying  to  himself.  *That  hand  of  mine 
has  struck  a  woman !  How  did  I  ever  come  to  do 
it?  This  woman  is  very  beautiful,  and  loves  me, 
and  I  once  loved  her!  How  low  I  have  fallen! 
What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  What  terrible  things 
to  happen  to  a  man  in  one  single  evening — to  be 
banished  from  the  presence  of  one  woman  and  to 
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strike  another  on  the  cheek !  And  then  to  be  choked 
almost  to  death  by  some  unknown  hand !  God ! 
What  a  combination  of  events !" 

He  had  not  spoken  the  name  of  the  Divinity  in- 
tentionally or  even  consciously,  for  he  had  long  ago 
come  to  regard  the  idea  of  such  a  being  as  super- 
fluous and  absurd.  'There  probably  is  no  such 
being,  and  even  if  there  be,  what  need  has  Philip 
Gurney  of  Him?  He  can  take  care  of  himself. 
God  exists  for  old  people,  children  and  beggars." 
Such  had  been  his  late  reflection  on  the  subject  of 
religion. 

But  the  word  by  which  sorcerers  have  conjured, 
prophets  threatened,  and  apostles  implored,  fell 
from  his  lips  by  some  inner  necessity — as  a  spark 
flies  from  a  red-hot  horseshoe  when  struck  with  a 
hammer. 

''Do  you  pray?"  said  a  chaplain  to  a  private  sol- 
dier. "Why,  Chaplain,  all  soldiers  pray  before  go- 
ing into  battle !"  the  private  replied.  Yes,  all  men 
implore  the  Divinity  in  the  last  extremity.  His 
august  Name  rises  to  the  lips  by  a  sublime  necessity 
when  man  adjures,  or  trembles,  or  dies. 

But  while  Philip  Gurney  did  not  attain  any  clear 
conception  of  the  presence  and  influence  of  God  in 
all  these  events,  he  did  become  uneasily  conscious 
of  some  force  or  forces  moving  with  sinister  power 
and  energy  behind  them.  He  had  been  accustomed 
to  observe  only  the  agitated  surface  of  things.  He 
nov/  perceived  that  something  was  moving  in  the 
great  deeps !  He  had  only  noticed  the  figures  acting 
on  the  stage.     He  now  suspected  that  there  was 
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something  or  some  one  behind  the  curtain  prompt- 
ing, inspiring,  animating  them !  This  sent  a  shud- 
der through  his  heart.  ''I  wonder  if  I  am  mad?'* 
he  said  aloud,  and  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes.  The  sound  of  his  own  voice  restored  him  to 
his  senses,  and  a  new  terror  seized  him.  He  trem- 
bled lest  he  might  have  been  overheard,  and  looked 
this  way  and  that.  But  the  streets  were  empty  and 
silent.  A  vague  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  human 
passion  now  seized  him.  He  had  heard  people 
describe  the  power  of  a  cyclone.  ''But  that  is  noth- 
ing to  the  tempests  that  rage  in  the  bosom  of  a  man," 
he  thought.  'Tnto  what  madness  have  I  been 
whirled?  Nothing  but  some  inexplicable  influence 
saved  me.  That  hand  has  struck  a  woman.  That 
hand  has  struck  a  woman !"  He  shuddered  as  he 
once  more  felt  the  horrible  sensation. 

While  these  thoughts  were  surging  through  his 
mind  he  had  arrived  at  his  hotel  and  had  gone  to  his 
room.  His  reflections,  thus  far  vague  and  wild, 
now  began  to  be  dominated  by  one  idea.  It  was 
that  he  had  been  unfortunate.  In  all  this  miserable 
concatenation  of  events  he  had  been  a  victim. 

This  consciousness  of  being  injured  was  very 
soothing.  It  is  the  only  consolation  of  guilt.  Into 
that  last  refuge  of  shame  the  soul  of  a  coward  flies 
like  a  wounded  animal  to  its  lair. 
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CHAPTER   I 

A   WOMAN    SCORNED 

Heaven  has  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  turned, 
Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scorned. 

— Congreve. 

A  light  shone  from  a  window  in  the  gray  stone 
hotel.  The  policeman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  looked  up  and  guessed  at  its  significance. 

Few  things  are  more  likely  to  excite  reflection 
than  a  lamp  shining  through  a  veiled  window  after 
midnight.  Is  a  mother  giving  birth  to  a  living  child 
or  hovering  in  agony  over  a  dying  one?  Is  an  at- 
torney drawing  a  will  for  an  old  miser  who  feels  the 
gold  slipping  from  his  fingers  ?  Is  a  murder  being 
planned  or  even  committed  there?  Are  a  husband 
and  wife  agreeing  on  the  terms  by  which  they  may 
separate  and  bid  farewell  to  all  the  hopes  inspired 
by  love's  young  dream  ? 

"I  suppose  it's  some  poor  divil  of  a  boy  come 
back  from  making  a  night  of  it,"  the  policeman 
said,  shaking  his  head,  twirling  his  club,  and  moving 
along  his  beat,  reflecting  on  the  misery  of  human 
life  at  midnight  in  a  great  city. 

The  light  was  in  Helen's  room,  where  she  had 
been  pacing  the  floor  for  hours.  One  of  those  fear- 
ful alterations  was  taking  place  that  ordinarily  is 
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the  work  of  years.  The  blow  from  Gurney's  hand 
had  shattered  her  old  conception  of  life  as  a  hammer 
shatters  a  vase.  Out  of  the  fragments  a  new  idea 
had  suddenly  crystallized.  She  had  passed  from 
childhood  to  maturity  without  any  intermediate 
steps.  The  love,  the  trust,  the  hope  of  girlhood 
were  gone.  She  had  become  a  suspicious,  embit- 
tered, revengeful  woman.  Her  features  had  so 
changed  that  when  at  last  she  confronted  Sibyl,  the 
Egyptian  shuddered.  There  were  lines  that  had 
been  engraved  by  the  burin  of  pain.  The  mobile 
features  had  become  rigid  with  an  invincible  pur- 
pose. ^ 

"Sibyl,  you  were  right,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which 
her  companion  hardly  recognized. 

The  sorceress  nodded. 

*'A  great  change  has  come  over  me." 

*Tn  what  way?" 

'The  old  Helen  is  dead,  and  a  new  Helen  has 
been  born.  Her  heart  is  full  of  hate  instead  of  love. 
Do  you  remember  what  I  said  to  him  ?" 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  forget.  Did  you 
mean  it?" 

"All,  and  more!"  she  answered  savagely.  "Too 
many  such  men  escape ;  but  he  shall  not !" 

"Swear  it!"  cried  the  sorceress,  fearful  that  the 
emotion  might  be  evanescent. 

Helen  smiled  sadly. 

"I  do  not  need  to  swear  it !"  she  said.  "I  can  not 
refrain  from  doing  what  I  am  about  to  undertake. 
I  am  driven  to  it  by  something  superior  to  myself. 
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I  am  called  to  the  punishment  of  that  man  by 
destiny !" 

The  effect  of  these  words  on  the  Egyptian  were 
magical.  Her  mistress  had  at  last  been  disen- 
chanted, and  she  herself  was  now  free  to  express 
her  own  convictions  and  to  act  out  her  own  in- 
stincts. The  wild,  cruel,  superstitious,  vindictive 
elements  of  her  nature  v/ere  now  in  a  suitable  en- 
vironment for  their  activity. 

"What  will  you  do  ?"  she  asked. 

"It  has  come  to  me  like  a  revelation,"  Helen  said. 
"Other  ingenious  methods  of  torment  have  been 
tried,  but  none  can  compare  with  mine.  I  shall 
haunt  him !  I  overheard  a  woman  say  this  evening 
that  they  call  me  'Gurney's  ghost !'  I  thank  them. 
They  have  given  me  my  cue!  I  will  follow  this 
man  like  a  ghost!  I  will  rise  before  him  like  a 
wraith  from  the  underworld.  Don't  you  see  how 
terrible  it  will  be?  It  is  these  sudden  appearances 
that  have  thwarted  him  and  frenzied  him,  though 
they  were  prompted  by  love.  What  will  they  be 
when  they  are  inspired  by  hate  ?" 

"It  is  a  noble  purpose !"  exclaimed  Sibyl.  Helen's 
eyes  emitted  an  ominous  light. 

"I  am  like  one  of  the  ancient  devotees.  I  am 
consecrated  to  my  task.  Other  men  have  been  pur- 
sued in  secret  by  women  whom  they  have  wronged. 
I  will  pursue  him  openly !  The  figures  of  their  vic- 
tims have  haunted  men's  dreams.  I  will  haunt 
his  waking  hours !  I  will  be  an  outside  conscience 
to  this  man — embody  his  thoughts,  incarnate  his 
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Visions!  How  long  do  you  suppose  men  would 
perpetrate  these  wrongs  if  their  victims  would  do 
as  I  shall  do,  Sibyl  ?'^ 

"Go  on !"  cried  the  sorceress. 

"I  understand  the  old  Greek  tragedies  now," 
Helen  continued  more  calmly,  but  with  a  still 
greater  elevation  of  passion.  "I  know  what  the 
Furies  were.  I  am  one  of  the  Eumenides,  I  think. 
They  used  to  punish  wicked  people  so  terribly  that 
neither  time  nor  death  could  erase  the  sufferings 
of  their  victims.  There  need  to  be  modern  ex- 
amples of  retributive  justice.  I  shall  set  this  man 
on  an  eminence  of  infamy,  where  every  woman  may 
point  the  finger  at  him  and  say,  *If  you  do  not  re- 
spect womanhood,  you  may  not  be  pursued  like 
Philip  Gurney  in  the  visible  world,  but  through  his 
tragic  career  you  may  see  what  all  such  men  have 
to  suffer  in  their  souls.'  If  there  is  a  God,  and  I 
were  He,  all  men  should  suffer  thus.  It  is  not 
enough  that  remorse  should  follow  them  secretly. 
I  would  chain  their  living  victims  to  them  as  the 
ancients  did  their  dead  V 

"You  are  sublime !"  the  sorceress  exclaimed. 

With  a  sudden  alteration  of  manner,  Helen 
passed  to  the  crib  where  Theo  lay  asleep.  "You 
are  too  young  to  be  sworn,  as  Hannibal  was,  to 
eternal  hatred,  little  one,"  she  said.  "But  the  first 
word  I  teach  you  to  utter  shall  be  a  curse  on  this 
man.  I  feel  his  cruel  hand !  But  not  on  my  c''ieek ! 
The  blow  was  struck  on  my  soul !'' 

As  she  gazed  at  the  sleeping  child,  she  relapsed 
into  a  silent  reverie,  and  sat  rocking  the  cradle 
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until  morning.  Robert  Browning  has  said,  'There 
is  a  strange,  secret,  sweet  self-sacrifice  in  any  dese- 
cration of  one's  soul  to  a  worthy  end."  It  was  this 
that  Helen  felt.  To  secure  the  punishment  of  the 
man  who  had  injured  her,  she  desecrated  her  own 
soul,  and  did  it  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  pleasure. 

In  the  complex  mystery  of  her  duty  toward  injus- 
tice, like  so  many  others,  she  was  hopelessly  in- 
volved and  lost.  With  frightful  suddenness  she 
discovered  not  only  the  bestial  selfishness  of  man, 
but  the  existence  of  an  unknown  and  terrible  self 
within  her  soul.  We  do  not  know  how  small  a 
portion  of  ourselves  that  part  may  be  which  until 
now  we  have  mistaken  for  the  whole.  We  are  not 
one  self,  but  a  bundle  of  selves.  We  can  not  tell 
which  one  is  dominant.  The  scepter  is  passed  from 
one  to  the  other. 

In  this  ingenuous  soul — a  soul  that  until  now 
had  been  a  unit — there  suddenly  arose  a  strife  for 
the  mastery.  As  in  all  such  spiritual  experiences, 
the  tragedy  did  not  lie  in  the  conflict  of  good  with 
evil,  but  of  good  with  good.  Was  it  not  ''good" 
to  hate  such  infamy?  Was  it  not  good  to  be  will- 
ing to  destroy  herself  that  justice  might  be  done? 
What  sacrifices  could  be  more  holy  than  that  of  her 
whole  self?  She  would  even  forego  the  bliss  of 
the  nurture  of  this  child !  The  spiritual  conflict 
now  raged  about  the  unconscious  babe.  Could  she 
love  the  child  and  hate  the  man  ?  Thinking  to  avoid 
both  horns  of  this  terrible  dilemma,  she  was  finally 
impaled  upon  both.  It  is  always  safer  to  decide 
than  to  drift. 


CHAPTER   II 

A    NOBLE   RUIN 

There  is  an  evening  twilight  of  the  heart 
When  its  wild  passion-waves  are  lulled  to  rest. 

-Halleck. 

As  nothing  seems  so  unpredicable  as  human  ac- 
tions before  they  are  performed,  so  nothing  seems 
so  inevitable  after  they  have  terminated. 

Before  a  sheet  of  ice  cracks,  no  one  can  trace 
the  Hne  of  cleavage.  Before  the  frost  artist  has 
wrought  his  miracles  on  a  window  pane,  no  one  can 
outline  the  marvelous  figures  he  will  sketch.  It  is 
so  with  human  actions.  What  Gurney  would  do 
when  he  started  on  his  fishing  trip,  what  Hervey 
would  do  after  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Helen, 
what  Helen  would  do  when  Gurney  struck  her — 
what  prescience  could  tell?  After  each  had  acted, 
all  seemed  plain  and  even  inevitable.  The  recon- 
struction of  Helen's  life  after  the  frightful  experi- 
ence in  the  park  could  not  have  been  otherwise, 
considering  her  temperament,  her  education  and  her 
experience  in  life.  And  yet,  with  what  suddenness 
her  whole  thought-world  was  altered !  How  swiftly 
came  that  re-crystallization !  With  what  a  shock 
of  surprise,  until  we  trace  the  concatenation  of 
events,  we  behold  this  woman,  all  softness  and  love, 
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transformed  into  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge! 
The  influence  of  people  on  one  another  is  strangely 
like  the  interaction  of  chemical  substances  in  re- 
torts or  crucibles.  Gurney,  Helen,  Hervey !  They 
have  touched  and  transformed  one  another's  lives ! 

The  plans  that  Helen  and  Sibyl  formed  for  re- 
venge took  shape  as  a  system  only  after  many 
tentative  efforts.  Animals  know  by  instinct  how 
and  where  to  attack  their  foes.  The  dog  fastens 
on  the  throat  of  the  bull ;  the  panther  drops  on  the 
back  of  the  stag ;  the  wolf  creeps  on  cushioned  feet 
into  the  sheep  fold ;  the  king  bird's  tactics  when  it 
first  follows  a  hawk  through  the  sky  are  almost  as 
perfect  as  in  its  last  attempt ;  the  young  kitten  pur- 
sues the  mouse  almost  as  skilfully  as  the  grown 
cat.  But  human  revenge  is  an  art,  and  requires 
long  and  patient  practice.  The  first  efforts  of 
Helen  were  crude  compared  with  those  that  she 
finally  developed.  There  were  three  essential  fea- 
tures in  her  method  when  it  was  perfected.  She 
removed  from  the  hotel  to  a  private  house.  She 
adopted  a  black  veil,  and  was  seldom  afterward 
seen  in  public  without  it.  She  appeared  to  Gurney 
only  infrequently  and  on  critical  occasions. 

It  was  not  less  through  Sibyl's  sagacity  than  her 
own  that  she  arrived  at  many  of  her  conclusions, 
and  it  was  the  sorceress  who  selected  the  place  of 
their  abode. 

"I  can  not  make  up  my  mind,"  said  Helen,  "what 
sort  of  permanent  place  I  ought  to  choose." 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  mine,"  replied  Sibyl. 

"What  do  you  think?" 
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"It  should  be  gloomy,  repulsive.  If  you  wish  to 
strike  the  deepest  suffering  to  his  soul,  you  must 
surround  yourself  with  as  much  mystery  and  horror 
as  possible,"  said  Sibyl. 

"Do  you  know  of  such  a  place  as  you  suggest  ?" 

''I  saw  it  to-day." 

"Where?" 

"On  Third  Street,  not  far  from  the  Union 
Station." 

"Is  it  very  terrible  ?" 

"It  would  be  a  fitting  place  for  murder !" 

"Hush,  Sibyl!" 

"Well,  you  will  say  so  when  you  see  it." 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  day  they  started  on  their 
errand,  exciting,  as  usual,  that  universal  attention 
which  had  compelled  Helen  to  wear  her  veil.  It 
afforded  her  complete  protection  against  those  pry- 
ing eyes  which  did  not  disturb  Sibyl  in  the  least. 
Looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left, 
the  Egyptian,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  distance, 
walked  slowly  and  almost  majestically  along. 

Arriving  at  their  destination,  Helen  saw  before 
her  a  large  yard  terraced  by  a  high  stone  wall,  and 
far  back  from  the  street  in  the  center  of  the  grounds, 
in  melancholy  dignity  stood  a  decayed  colonial  man- 
sion, its  roof  moss-covered,  its  walls  cracked,  and  its 
great  white  pillars  almost  black  with  soot.  In  the 
door-yard  a  dozen  little  piccaninnies  were  playing, 
and  black  men  and  women  were  lolling  on  the  porch 
and  in  the  windows. 

"Oh,  Sibyl,  It  IS  horrible!"  said  Helen,  drawing 
back. 
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*'You  can  Have  it  made  as  beautiful  as  you  like 
inside,'*  she  answered.  Helen's  romantic  imagina- 
tion was  struck  by  the  appropriateness  of  such  a 
contrast  between  the  outside  and  interior  of  her 
home,  and  she  exclaimed : 

"It  is  a  fitting  place !  Nothing  could  be  more  so. 
What  a  dignity  clings  to  it  still !  It  must  have  been 
almost  a  palace  once." 

"Do  you  want  to  know  its  history  ?" 

"Can  you  tell  it?" 

"Yes ;  but  I  had  rather  you  heard  it  from  the 
lips  of  an  old  servant.     Come,  let  us  go  in." 

Reaching  the  house  and  then  ascending  to  the 
second  story,  they  knocked  at  a  door. 

"Come  in !"  said  a  deep  voice,  whether  of  man  or 
woman  Helen  could  not  tell. 

They  entered,  and  in  the  gloom  saw  a  negress 
seated  in  a  dilapidated  arm-cHair.  Her  hair  was 
white,  her  face  ashen  gray. 

"Howdy,  Auntie,"  Sibyl  said,  approaching  and 
taking  her  hand.  "This  is  my  mistress.  I  want 
you  to  tell  her  the  history  of  this  house." 

"I'se  glad  to  see  you,  Miss,"  she  answered,  rising, 
courtesying,  bringing  a  chair,  and  revealing  a  sur- 
prising strength  and  agility. 

After  a  few  words  of  greeting,  the  old  woman 
began  the  following  narrative  of  the  rise,  the  glory 
and  the  decay  of  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the 
Ohio  valley. 

"I  wus  bohn  a  slave  down  in  ole  Kaintuck.  Mars' 
Taylor,  what  built  this  house,  he  give  me  my  free- 
dom.    I  wus  nothin'  moh'n  a  lil'  gal  when  I  come 
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dis-a-way,  maid  to  de  fambly.  When  wus  dat? 
Seems  lak  Ts  libed  forebbah!  Caint  recoUec' 
nothin'  befo'  I  kin  remembah.  Oh,  yes'm,  de  ole 
house  was  new,  den.  'Twus  built  some  time  in  de 
thu'ties,  if  I'se  not  losin'  my  reckinin'.  This  city 
wan't  nothin'  moh'n  a  village  den  to  w^hat  it  is  now, 
but  'twus  a  right  smaht  town  fur  de  times.  Mars' 
Taylor  he  gwine  have  jes'  good  house  as  any  one, 
and  he  built  it  big  and  strong.  Rich?  Yes'm. 
He  jes'  rollin'  in  money! 

"Soon's  eber  de  ole  house  wus  done,  de  doors  jes' 
nachilly  open  their  own  selbs,  and  everybody  comes 
in.  Dey  wus  great  doin's  in  dose  days — pahties, 
balls,  receptions.  Every  'stinguished  stranger  dat 
come  to  town  mus'  come  down  yere  and  be  entur- 
tained. 

''Lawd,  Miss  Braibwaite !  I'se  seen  de  ole  mansion 
blaze  wid  light  till  it  look  lak  it  wus  all  on  fiah! 
When  de  fiddles  wus  playin'  an'  de  people  dancin'  or 
floatin'  up  and  down  de  ole  staihcase,  or  de  young 
gemmen  hidin'  in  de  gyaden  wid  de  young  ladies,  de 
niggahs  runnin'  roun'  wid  de  drinks,  and  ole  Mars' 
and  Misses  bowin'  and  scrapin' — 'twus  a  sight,  sho's 
you're  a  foot  high ! 

''Sometimes,  when  I  sits  yere  all  alone  in  de  dark 
— yes'm,  my  ole  man's  daid — I  kin  see  it  all  agin ! 
I  kin  heah  de  music  and  I  kin  see  de  dancin'  and  I 
kin  drink  de  wine.  Lawd,  Missey— what  would 
poah  ole  bodies  lak  me  do  widout  mem'ry  ? 

"Yes,  de  fambly  libed  a  long  time  yere.  But,  chile, 
nothin'  in  dis  worl'  last  forebbah !  'Twus  some  time 
in  de  sixties,  aftah  de  wah,  dat  de  las'  membah 
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moved  away !  Oh,  yes — Fse  left  here  my  own  self ; 
but  somebody  has  to  stay!  I'se  sort  uv  stranded, 
lak  one  of  dose  ole  boats  on  de  ribber.  'Twouldn't 
do  to  ttihn  de  ole  house  obah  to  strangers,  and  so  de 
yeirs  jes'  p'inted  me  to  stay. 

"Changes  ?  Well,  I  'low.  Aftah  de  fambly  lef ', 
dey  was  a  boahdin'  house  come  in,  an'  I  stayed  long 
wid  dat.  All  sohts  of  people  heah  in  dose  days. 
'Twus  a  drap  from  ole  times  ?  Yes,  a  reg'lar  plunk ! 
I  'low  I  hel'  my  head  mighty  high  'mong  all  dat 
trash.  What  cum  next  ?  Le'  me  see.  Oh,  yes  !  De 
Chillern's  Home  cum  nex'  afteh  de  boahdin'  house. 
I  lak  dat  bettah.  Poah  lil'  chillun !  I  nebah  could 
understan'  Providence  'bout  leavin'  lil'  chillun 
offuns.  But  I  got  kinder  used  to  it  dose  days, 
and  tuk  great  pride  in  de  ole  house. 

"But  by'n  by  dey  got  a  new  place  for  de  chillun, 
and  den  came  de  crash !  What  we  gwine  do  wid  de 
ole  house  now  ?  Taxes  mus'  be  paid.  Cain't  let  her 
Stan'  idle !  So  we  jes'  rent  it  out.  Property  all  gone 
down  roun'  us.  Rich  folks  all  move  away.  Nothin' 
ter  do  but  let  in  de  niggahs.  Yes'm,  I  stayed  on. 
Seems  lak  I  cain't  let  go !  S'pose  I'se  kinder  gone 
down  wid  de  buildin'.  Ain't  so  pertickler  as  I  wus 
'bout  what  I  wears  and  what  I  eats.  Nobody  cain't 
resis'  their  s'roundin's.  We's  all  lak  kermelions, 
chile. 

"And  so  you  tinks  of  rentin'  de  ole  house, 
does  ye?  An'  ye's  rich?  Wha'  you  wan'  wid  it  I 
cain't  make  out.  Take  my  'vice,  young  leddy,  an' 
doan'  do  it!  It'll  smutch  yer!  I'se  tried  it,  an'  I 
knows.     Co'se  I'd  lak  to  have  you  come.     Might 
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do  me  good ;  but  rats  go  down  wid  de  sinkin'  ship ! 
I'se  been  thinkin'  'bout  you  sence  dis  yere  servant 
of  yours  tole  me,  but  you  ain't  gwine  ter  make  no 
bad  use  of  it,  air  ye,  honey?  You  doan'  look  lak 
it!  Le'me  see  yer  face!  Sho',  you  mus'  be  all 
right.  Well — ef  yer  boun'  to  come.  Mammy  Drake 
mus'  stay  too.  Cain't  tuhn  me  out!  I  goes  wid 
de  house." 

It  might  have  been  the  old  woman's  sweet  tem- 
per, it  might  have  been  the  pathos  of  the  story,  it 
might  have  been  its  adaptation  to  her  use,  or  all 
three  reasons  together,  that  led  Helen  to  so  speedy  a 
decision.  At  any  rate,  she  immediately  leased  the 
old  Taylor  mansion  and  began  its  rehabilitation. 
It  was  a  romantic  and  diverting  task,  and  occupied 
her  for  many  weeks,  during  which  she  left  Gurney 
to  his  own  devices  and  to  his  vain  hope  that  she  had 
determined  to  abandon  her  persecutions.  Sibyl's 
interest  was  as  great  as  her  own,  but  was  modified 
by  a  secret  fear  that  between  her  care  of  the  baby 
and  her  attention  to  the  house  Helen's  main  pur- 
pose should  be  lost  sight  of.  She  did  not  yet  know 
its  intensity. 

The  old  colored  mammy  took  a  new  lease  of  life, 
and  was  transformed  from  a  supernumerary  into  a 
valuable  assistant. 

When  the  last  finishing  touches  were  put  to  the 
work,  and  Mammy  Drake  stood  with  the  new  mis- 
tress looking  up  the  grand  staircase  and  into  the 
great  hall,  she  said  solemnly :  "Seems  lak  de  wheels 
of  de  ole  clock  on  de  staihcase  dun  tuhned  back. 
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Lawd,  I  kin  mos'  see  Mars'  Taylor  and  my  ole 
man !" 

The  transformation  was  striking  in  the  extreme, 
for  Helen's  fortune  was  ample  and  her  taste  ex- 
quisite. Nothing  in  the  beautiful  interior  could 
have  suggested  the  tragic  history  and  career  of  the 
inmate.  That  disclosure  was  left  to  the  dilapidated 
and  ugly  exterior,  which  said,  in  language  plainer 
than  words :  "This  dwelling,  romantic  with  mem- 
ories of  piety  and  hospitality,  reeks  with  the  guilt 
of  unrecorded  crimes." 

To  this  dreary,  ghostly  mansion,  so  mournful  and 
decayed  without,  so  beautiful  and  inviting  within, 
came  Helen  with  her  child,  and  its  nurse  and  Sibyl. 
It  was  a  strange  household,  but  no  stranger,  per- 
haps, than  a  thousand  others  in  that  or  any  other 
great  city.  Explore  the  secrets  of  any  tenement 
house!  You  will  find  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lying 
down  together,  and  the  cockatrice  sitting  in  the 
hole  of  the  asp.  There  is  nothing  inconceivable, 
there  is  nothing  incredible  in  a  great  city. 


CHAPTER   III 

ONE  INCREASING   PURPOSE 

Sin  has  many  tools,  but  a  lie  is  a  handle  that  fits  them  all. 

—Holmes. 

During  this  time  Helen  had  vanished  so  com- 
pletely that  Gurney  thought  she  had  abandoned  her 
pursuit  and  gone.  His  resilient  nature  therefore 
began  to  recover  something  of  its  confidence  and 
hope.  He  saw  that  his  social  career  was,  for  the 
present,  terminated,  and  he  began  to  form  other 
schemes  for  his  personal  advancement.  One  of  them 
was  a  career  in  politics.  To  this  end  he  began  to 
labor  with  an  intense  energy  and  a  consuming  am- 
bition. 

His  movements  had  not  escaped  the  eye  of  Sibyl. 
With  the  instinct  of  a  bloodhound  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  ''second  sight"  she  followed  him,  learned 
his  habits,  and  reported  to  Helen.  They  had  de- 
termined to  give  him  this  brief  respite  in  order  to 
intensify  his  sufferings  when  his  punishment  should 
begin  again.  That  impulse  in  the  tigress  which 
permits  her  prey  to  escape  a  few  steps  in  order  to 
pounce  on  it  again  was  in  them  an  intelligent  pur- 
pose. 

Now  that  the  house  had  been  put  In  perfect  order, 
the  two  women  returned  to  their  task. 
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**Sibyl,"  said  Helen,  at  the  close  of  a  September 
day,  *'it  is  time  to  strike." 

**I  am  ready,"  she  replied. 

*'Let  us  find  the  most  vital  spot,"  said  Helen,  re- 
morselessly. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  her  hands  had  been  idle, 
her  heart  had  not.  She  had  nursed  her  rage  as 
she  had  nursed  her  child. 

"The  time  is  ripe,"  said  Sibyl.  'To-morrow 
night  he  entertains  a  crowd  of  politicians  at  the 
hotel." 

"Shall  I  appear  to  him  there?" 

"Yes." 

Helen's  face  flushed.  The  thirst  for  revenge  was 
becoming  an  appetite,  a  passion. 

"Can  it  be  done  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  have  already  formed  a  plan,"  the  sorceress 
said.     They  sat  up  late  that  night  and  discussed  it. 

The  banquet  arranged  by  Gurney  was  the  first 
step  in  his  political  plans.  To  it  he  had  invited  the 
three  friends  that  had  stuck  to  him  loyally,  and  a 
dozen  of  the  leading  politicians  of  Cincinnati,  whose 
friendship  he  had  secured,  and  whom  he  had  per- 
suaded to  consider  his  candidacy  favorably.  He 
had  discovered  that  his  "ghost"  had  not  been  taken 
very  seriously  by  these  men.  Few  things  are  more 
at  variance  than  the  canons  of  society  and  of  poli- 
tics. That  which  banishes  a  man  from  the  first 
need  not  exclude  him  from  the  second.  Being  a 
mongrel  may  prevent  a  puppy's  entry  at  a  dog 
show,  and  yet  permit  him  a  warm  welcome  in  a 
stable. 
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The  banquet  hall  of  the  old  hotel  was  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  That  famous  room,  which  had  seen 
so  many  questionable  schemes  evolved,  so  many 
noble  projects  promoted,  so  many  bubbles  pricked, 
so  many  reputations  made  and  lost,  looked  pure  and 
sweet  as  if  a  bridal  party  were  assembling.  Its 
speechless  walls,  had  tongues  been  given  them, 
could  have  told  strange  stories.  But  they  were 
silent,  cold  and  uncommunicative.  What  did  it 
signify  to  them  whether  these  babbling  creatures, 
who  ate  and  drank  and  blustered,  did  good  or  ill, 
attained  success  or  encountered  failure? 

The  table  was  strewn  thick  with  costly  flowers. 
Silver  candelabra  shed  their  colored  lights  on  ex- 
pensive linen  and  elegant  china.  The  menu  was 
long  and  elaborate. 

The  occasion  was  so  important  that  it  was  long 
after  midnight  before  the  coffee  and  cigars  were 
brought  in.  The  moment  had  arrived  for  which 
Gurney  had  been  planning. 

"Who  would  be  a  good  man  for  prosecuting 
attorney?''  asked  the  political  boss. 

''What's  the  matter  with  Gurney?"  said  Tucker- 
man. 

''Gurney?  Well,  he's  just  the  man,  if  he  will 
run,"  said  the  oracle,  turning  toward  his  host. 

"He  wouldn't  have  to  run.  It  would  be  a  'walk- 
over,' "  Tuckerman  said,  in  his  dry  way. 

Other  friends  began  to  exclaim :  "Better  accept, 
Phil."  "It's  the  chance  of  a  lifetime."  "We^ll  see 
you  through." 
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"Are  you  In  earnest?"  Gurney  asked,  looking 
keenly  into  the  sphinx-like  face  of  the  boss. 

"I  am,  if  you  want  to  go  in  on  our  terms." 

"What  are  they  ?" 

"Loyalty  to  the  party,"  he  said  with'  a  dry  smile, 
and  was  greeted  with  a  laugh. 

"I  guess  it's  all  right,"  said  Gurney. 

"Let's  drink,"  the  boss  said,  rising. 

Their  glasses  clinked,  and  loud  greetings  of 
"Here's  to  you !"  resounded.  As  they  resumed 
their  seats  cries  for  a  speech  were  heard  from  every 
side  of  the  table.  Gurney  rose  to  his  feet,  the  em- 
bodiment of  fine  physical  manhood.  His  face  was 
flushed  with  excitement,  and  his  eyes  glowed  with 
pride. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  am  surprised  at  the  turn 
afiFairs  have  taken.  I  shall  not  deny  that  I  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  some  time  attaining  the  honor 
that  has  been  suggested  this  evening,  but  I  never 
dreamed  of  its  coming  so  soon.  I  confess  to  great 
gratification,  for  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  am  am- 
bitious,— though  I  trust  that  I  am  not  unduly  so, — 
and  to  have  an  honor  like  this  offered  to  me  in  this 
cordial  way  has  made — " 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  dressed  in  black  and  heavily  veiled, 
entered  the  room,  passed  entirely  around  the  table, 
and  vanished  as  silently  and  suddenly  as  she  had 
appeared.  It  was  easy  for  Helen  thus  to  reach  the 
banquet  room,  for  she  had  been  a  guest  in  the  house 
and   the    servants   had   golden    memories    of   her. 
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It  had  been  easy  for  any  intelligent,  well-dressed 
woman,  both  because  of  its  unexpectedness  and 
because  in  a  hotel  such  people  may  pass  in  the  halls 
without  question. 

The  effect  was  like  that  of  the  spectral  Banquo 
at  the  royal  feast.  The  guests  gazed  at  one  an- 
other and  at  their  host  for  a  few  seconds  in  dumb 
surprise. 

Gurney  sank  into  his  chair  as  if  he  had  been  shot ; 
but  it  was  a  desperate  crisis  in  his  life,  and  he  was 
full  of  courage.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and  said,  with 
a  forced  smile : 

*T  am  very  sorry,  for  your  sakes,  gentlemen,  to 
have  had  this  unfortunate  interruption.  That  poor 
woman  is  insane,  and  for  some  unaccountable  rea- 
son has  conceived  a  deadly  antipathy  to  me.  You 
can  imagine  that  it  is  very  embarrassing;  but — one 
can  not  offer  violence  to  a  woman,  and  one  can  not 
reason  with  a  lunatic!  I  must  therefore  submit  to 
it  with  forbearance.  Let  me  return  to  what  I  was 
saying." 

He  took  up  the  thread  of  his  remarks  witH  ad- 
mirable skill,  and  soon  had  half  dispelled  the  dis- 
agreeable impression  made  by  this  untoward  inter- 
ruption. He  wound  up  with  a  fine  burst  of  elo- 
quence, and  his  hearers  noisily  assured  him  of  their 
unshaken  confidence  and  support. 

They  were  sincere;  but  when,  on  the  following 
day,  they  met  and  discussed  the  incident,  they  shook 
their  heads.  "She  done  him  up,"  said  the  boss, 
laconically;  and  so  was  shut  another  door  in  the 
face  of  the  haunted  man. 
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Gurney's  three  friends  had  sat  benumbed  during 
the  intrusion  of  the  ghost,  but  had  done  their  best 
to  sustain  his  heroic  effort  to  regain  his  advantage. 
They  remained  with  him  after  the  other  guests  had 
gone.  The  wreck  of  the  feast  lay  around  them. 
The  room  had  doubled  in  size  to  their  imaginations. 
Everything  seemed  large  and  empty  and  gloomy. 
Their  spirits  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Billy  Everard  lit 
a  cigarette.  The  captain  drained  a  glass  of  wine. 
Tuckerman  dropped  into  a  chair  and  stared  silently 
into  space.  Gurney  sat  with  his  elbows  on  the 
table  and  his  head  in  his  hands,  the  picture  of  de- 
spair— a  man  in  an  ebb  tide.  They  respected  his 
sorrows,  and  sat  silent  for  a  few  moments.  At 
length  Tuckerman  said,  gently: 

"Phil,  don't  you  think  you  had  better  take  us  into 
your  confidence?" 

''What  confidence?"  he  answered  surhly,  looking 
straight  into  the  eyes  of  his  friend. 

''You  know;  I  don't.  But  it's  my  notion  that 
there  is  more  to  this  story  than  you've  told.  What 
do  the  rest  of  you  fellows  think  ?" 

"I  agree  with  you,  for  one,  and  it's  my  judgment 
that  if  you  expect  us  to  stand  by  you,  old  man,  you 
had  better  let  us  know  all  there  is  to  it,  so  that  we 
can  defend  you  intelligently,"  said  Everard. 

Gurney  drummed  on  the  table  for  a  moment. 

"So  you  think  there  is  something  that  I  have  not 
told  you?  You  suspect  me  of  some  wrong  that  I 
am  concealing?  Well,  when  a  man's  luck  is  against 
him,  his  enemies  kick  him  down  and  his  friends 
desert  him/' 
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His  words  were  so  sad  and  his  manner  so  de- 
spondent that  the  sympathetic  captain  was  pro- 
foundly affected. 

*'Look  here,  old  man,"  he  said,  going  toward 
him  and  laying  his  hands  on  his  shoulders,  "we've 
been  friends  for  a  long  time,  we  four.  We've  been 
through  many  a  bad  scrape  together.  We're  none 
of  us  angels.  Men  like  us  must  stand  together. 
There's  no  good  reason  why  we  shouldn't  tell  one 
another  our  little  secrets.  We've  all  been  in  the  same 
boat.  And  what  we  want  to  know  is,  whether  this 
red-headed  girl  has  got  such  a  good  case  against 
you  that  if  she  keeps  this  racket  up  long  enough 
she'll  win  out !  If  you  have  ruined  her,  we  think 
you  had  better  come  to  terms  with  her,  for  she'll 
beat  you,  as  sure  as  you  are  standing  in  your  boots ! 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  the  innocent  victim  of 
a  villainous  plot,  tell  us,  Phil,  and  we'll  stand  by 
you  till  the  last  gun  is  fired.  Isn't  that  the  way  you 
feel,  fellows?" 

They  all  nodded  assent. 

Gurney  had  never  yet  been  confronted  by  a  more 
serious  emergency.  His  whole  future  was  at  stake. 
If  he  was  guilty,  the  amount  of  nerve  required  to 
lie  himself  out  of  this  trouble  was  colossal.  If  he 
was  innocent,  the  difficulty  of  persuading  these  men 
was  scarcely  less  great.  His  brain  worked  like 
lightning,  and  worked  wrong!  Some  decisions  are 
irrevocable.  This  was  one.  He  suddenly  lifted  his 
handsome  face,  looked  them  squarely  in  the  eyes, 
and  said  in  a  loud,  firm  voice : 
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"Boys — listen.  I  am  the  victim  of  one  of  the 
damnedest  plots  that  was  ever  hatched  outside  of 
hell!  I  didn't  treat  that  girl  squarely,  I'll  admit. 
I  was  too  free  with  her.  I  led  her  on.  But,  by  the 
eternal,  I  never  wronged  her  in  th6  sense  you  mean  ! 
I  can  only  account  for  what  she  is  doing  on  the 
theory  that  she  has  been  bewitched  by  that  black 
fiend,  Sibyl !  For  some  unaccountable  reason,  that 
harpy  took  a  violent  dislike  to  me.  I  knew  it  while 
I  was  stopping  there  at  the  house,  and  I  used  to 
bother  her  a  good  deal  just  for  mischief.  I  ought 
to  have  had  more  sense,  for  I  have  seen  her  wind 
snakes  around  her  neck  like  ribbons!  I  have  seen 
her  make  chairs  walk  across  the  room!  I  have 
seen  her  eat  coals  of  fire  like  pretzels !  She  is  the 
devil's  dam,  and  how  I  ever  had  the  temerity  to 
abuse  her  and  torment  her  the  way  I  did,  I  don't 
see.  I  am  reaping  the  fruit  of  it  now !  She  is  an 
Egyptian  sorceress,  brought  from  Athens  by  the 
girl's  father.  She  has  determined  to  ruin  me,  and 
she'll  do  it  unless  you  fellows  stand  by  me  I  I 
am  not  a  coward.  I  propose  to  stand  by  myself, 
if  every  man,  woman  and  child  on  earth  deserts  me ! 
I  will  not  be  dragged  down  by  these  two  fiends !  I 
have  a  right  to  live,  and  I  will  live!  There,  I 
have  told  you!  You  can  decide  as  you  see  fit.  I 
ask  no  favors !" 

It  was  a  thrilling  statement,  and  his  friends 
sprang  to  him,  wrung  his  hands,  slapped  him  on 
the  back  and  said : 

*Thil,  you're  a  trump!    We  never  really  sus- 
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pected  you;  but  now  we  believe  you  implicitly. 
You  can  rely  on  us.  We'll  stand  by  you  while 
we've  got  a  leg  among  us !     Shake  1" 

With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  grasped  their  hands, 
and  their  faith  half-way  convinced  him  of  his  inno- 
cence !  They  spoke  to  him  kindly,  encouraged  him 
to  hope  for  the  best,  and  bade  him  good  night. 
Passing  out  of  the  hotel  together,  the  three  men 
stopped  for  a  moment  where  their  ways  parted. 

"Great,  wasn't  it  ?"  said  the  captain. 

"Immense,"  said  Everard. 

Tuckerman  sighed.  "It  may  be  all  right;  but 
somehow  I  have  my  suspicions.  Do  you  know 
what  I  have  been  thinking  of  ?" 

"What?" 

"The  whole  thing  is  like  an  allegory.  WKat  if 
all  the  girls  we  have  played  fast  and  loose  with 
should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  follow  us  around  in 
this  fashion  ?  It's  too  late  for  some  of  them,  unless 
they  should  come  back  from  the  dead,  God  forgive 
us !  If  Gurney  is  lying,  and  has  betrayed  this  girl, 
he  is  only  getting  his  deserts,  and  what  all  of  us 
ought  to  get !  But  it  is  a  terrible  punishment.  There 
is  one  that  follows  me  closer  than  this  one  does  him ! 
See  my  hand  tremble  ?  I  reckon  we'll  have  to  form 
a  combination  to  defend  ourselves  if  all  the  wronged 
sisterhood  are  going  to  adopt  this  method  of  re- 
venge! It  would  disintegrate  society!  It  makes 
me  shudder !" 

"Shut  up,  you  fool!"  said  the  captain,  turning 
white  and  speaking  low.  "What  in  thunder  is  the 
use  of  putting  such  notions  into  a  fellow's  head  at 
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two  o'clock  in  the  morning?  I'm  going  home. 
Good  night  !'^ 

"Good  night !" 

"Good  night !" 

Their  footsteps  died  away,  and  the  streets  were 
silent.     By  the  side  of  each  man  walked  a  ghost ! 


CHAPTER  IV 

YEAR   SUCCEEDING  YEAR 

In  the  great  right  of  an  excessive  wrong. 

— Browning. 

During  the  next  six  years  there  were  hardly  so 
many  consecutive  months  when  Gurney's  ghost  did 
not  confound  his  plans  and  hopes  by  an  apparition 
similar  to  that  at  the  political  dinner,  invariably 
choosing  those  critical  situations  in  which  her  "man- 
ifestations" would  come  with  the  most  crushing 
force. 

At  one  time  he  had  promoted  a  mining  scheme, 
and  on  the  evening  when  the  papers  were  to  be 
signed  she  introduced  herself  into  the  lawyer's  office 
through  a  locked  door  to  which  Sibyl  had  secured 
a  skeleton  key.  At  another  time  she  entered  the 
court  room  where  he  was  trying  an  important  case. 
With  an  ingenuity  that  seemed  infernal,  she 
thwarted  his  plans  and  defeated  his  hopes. 

He  attempted  again  and  again  to  escape  her  by 
sudden  departures  and  long  journeys;  but  with  a 
preternatural  sagacity  on  her  own  part,  or  more 
often  on  Sibyl's,  she  divined  his  purpose  and  pursued 
him.  He  fled  to  New  York,  and  she  entered  the 
dining  room  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  just  as  he 
sat  down  to  his  second  meal.    He  secretly  started  for 
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Mexico,  but  found  her  waiting  for  him  on  the  levee 
at  New  Orleans.  He  planned  a  hunting  trip  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  before  he  had  been  a  week  in 
camp  she  and  Sibyl,  in  company  with  two  famous 
Indian  guides,  rode  down  the  trail,  and  with  averted 
faces  passed  on. 

The  effect  on  his  character  was  marked.  He 
first  became  superstitious,  then  dejected,  then  mo- 
rose, then  cynical,  and  finally  desperate.  His  habits 
grew  looser,  and  his  character  deteriorated.  He  be- 
came a  marked  man.  People  pointed  the  finger 
at  him  and  whispered  behind  his  back.  He  was 
known  as  "the  haunted  man."  He  was  scorned  by 
his  enemies,  avoided  by  strangers,  and  deserted  by 
most  of  his  friends.  Everard,  Tuckerman  and 
Johnson  alone  remained  faithful.  He  had  asso- 
ciates. Who  has  not?  There  are  no  lepers  in  the 
social  world.  Those  whom  one  class  spurns  an- 
other embraces.  And  yet  he  felt  himself  as  solitary 
as  Selkirk  on  his  desert  island.  Enter  into  that  ex- 
perience who  can !  Think  of  living  year  after  year 
in  the  awful  certainty  that  a  remorseless  enemy 
whom  there  is  no  way  to  defeat  and  whom  you  dare 
not  attack,  that  enemy  a  woman,  that  woman  one 
whose  life  you  have  wrecked,  may  at  any  instant 
rise  before  you — not  to  kill,  but  to  thwart,  to  terrify 
and  to  crush  you ! 

We  may  approve  the  punishment  of  such  a  man  as 
Gurney.  We  may  say  that  no  suffering  is  too 
poignant  for  him,  and  it  is  not!  But  we  can  not 
withhold  our  pity  from  a  man  caught  in  such  a 
web  of  destiny.     He  was  young;  he  was  inexperi- 
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enced ;  He  was  a  man,  with  all  a  man's  passions  and 
with  all  his  acute  sensibilities.  He  had  been  told 
that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard ;  but  could 
he  know  how  hard? 

The  consequences  of  sin  are  too  much  covered 
and  too  slow  in  coming.  If  the  explosion  could 
always  follow  the  touch  of  the  match,  if  the  fall 
could  always  ensue  on  the  tripping  of  the  toe,  as 
suddenly  and  as  palpably  in  the  m.oral  as  in  the 
material  world!  That  is  the  kind  of  moral  world 
we  would  build — we  moles !  In  the  world  that  God 
has  built  we  must  pity  and  save  the  Philips  as  well 
as  the  Helens.  Your  hand  laid  on  the  arm  of  some 
wayward  lad,  your  testimony  that  he  who  sows  to 
the  wind  must  reap  the  whirlwind,  may  hold  him 
back.  To  save  one  of  them  from  the  inevitable 
pain  of  a  single  misstep  would  be  worth  a  lifetime. 
Who  could  withhold  his  word  of  human  pity  if  he 
had  seen  a  dear  friend  suffer  thus  ? 

If  the  object  of  such  a  subtle  and  ingenious  re- 
venge was  so  profoundly  affected  by  it,  the  subject 
was  certain  to  be  no  less  so.  Helen  had  been  trans- 
formed. She  had  passed  from  a  social  being  into 
a  solitary,  then  into  a  recluse,  and  at  last  into  a 
hermit.  Her  sunny  nature  had  been  eclipsed.  She 
lived  in  perpetual  shadow.  Her  sweet  heart  had 
become  not  only  embittered,  but  envenomed !  Her 
hatred  for  her  lover  gradually  outgrew  her  love 
for  her  child.  Torn  by  these  conflicting  passions, 
she  became  by  an  irreversible  law  the  victim  of  the 
baser,  for  such  forces  will  not  stay  in  equilibrium. 
Where   evil   such   as   this   is   permitted   lodgment 
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in  a  heart,  it  drives  out  good.  It  is  rust,  disease, 
death. 

After  Helen  had  become  thoroughly  infatuated 
with  this  fierce  desire  for  vengeance,  she  weaned 
her  babe  and  sent  him  back  to  her  home  in  Ten- 
nessee. At  times  the  wild  hunger  of  a  mother's 
heart  drove  her  thither  to  see  him,  and  then  the 
refluent  wave  of  passion  drove  her  back  again. 
Her  soul  became  the  theater  of  still  other  conflicts. 
That  sense  of  guilt  for  the  profanation  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  her  womanhood  still  tormented  her.  Noth- 
ing could  suppress  it.  Nothing  could  allay  its 
pain. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  great  problems  of  duty, 
destiny  and  God  intruded  themselves  violently  and 
constantly  into  her  soul,  clamored  for  solution,  and 
destroyed  her  peace.  Having  abandoned  the  al- 
most classic  shades  of  her  Tennessee  home,  she  was 
compelled  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  modern 
life.  No  one  can  wholly  escape  the  Zeitgeist,  and 
the  questions  which  were  agitating  the  minds  of 
millions  of  other  people  shook  hers  to  the  center. 
Her  powerful  but  undisciplined  mind  was  carried 
hither  and  thither  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and 
felt  itself  continually  and  hopelessly  adrift  on  the 
shoreless  ocean  of  speculation. 

But  with  all  these  conflicting  passions  struggling 
in  her  soul,  it  remained  in  one  sense  uncorrupted. 
With  her,  revenge  was  a  religion !  It  was  not 
prompted  by  self-love,  but  by  that  wild  instinct  of 
justice  on  which,  as  on  an  indestructible  founda- 
tion, the  moral  superstructure  is  erected.     She  did 
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not  purpose  wrong-doing ;  she  was  immolating  her- 
self upon  the  altar  of  the  eternal  right ! 

This  it  was  that  made  it  not  inconsistent  for  her 
to  be  so  kind  and  tender  to  other  sufferers.  Among 
the  poor  and  outcast  she  became  a  minister  of 
mercy.  That  black-veiled  figure,  which  struck  such 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  had  outraged 
womanhood,  was  welcomed  as  an  angel  in  white  by 
the  victims  of  their  lust.  With  an  inexhaustible 
charity  she  did  good  to  others.  There  were  num- 
berless women  and  children  who  rose  up  and  blessed 
her  when  she  came  to  them  on  her  errands  of 
mercy.  Measuring  their  sorrows  by  her  own,  she 
knew  how  to  compassionate  and  heal  them. 

But  this  charity  was  not  indiscriminate.  It  was 
always  the  victim  of  injustice  to  w^hom  she  came 
in  love.  For  one  who  had  been  injured  she  had  a 
boundless  sympathy;  for  a  victimizer  only  a  cold 
and  pitiless  contempt.  It  remained  for  a  larger 
experience  of  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  other 
souls  and  of  her  own,  that  came  in  the  fearful  dis- 
cipline of  life,  to  correct  this  partial  view. 

But  these  emotions  were  too  intense  for  endur- 
ance. Her  physical  nature  had  already  begun  to 
break  down.  A  physician  who  was  summoned  in 
one  of  her  prostrations  told  her  plainly  that  she  was 
walking  close  to  the  borderland  of  insanity.  Her 
mother's  mental  derangement  was  fast  reproducing 
itself  in  another  form.  Her  father's  eccentricities 
were  reappearing. 

She  had  come  into  the  world  with  a  sad  in- 
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heritance.  Nothing  but  the  most  normal  Hfe  could 
have  offset  and  corrected  such  tendencies  as  she 
had  received  from  these  highly  organized  but  er- 
ratic parents,  and  hers  had  been  abnormal  in  every 
sense.  She  was  treading  perilously  near  to  that  line 
where  the  indefinable  charm  of  a  complex  and  subtle 
nature,  acting  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  environ- 
ment, is  extinguished  in  the  horror  of  an  intel- 
lect in  ruins !  The  difference  between  the  fascina- 
tion of  such  a  woman  on  this  side  and  her  repul- 
siveness  on  that  of  the  border  line  of  insanity  is 
like  that  between  life  and  death.  Nothing  is  so 
impossible  as  a  romance  of  lunacy. 

As  for  Sibyl,  the  years  had  only  served  to  in- 
tensify those  traits  of  character  and  disposition 
that  were  manifest  at  first.  She  loved  her  mis- 
tress with  an  ever-increasing  passion,  as  she  hated 
her  mistress's  betrayer  with  an  ever-increasing  in- 
tensity. She  practised  her  black  arts  among  those 
very  poor  to  whom  her  mistress  came  in  love !  She 
reawakened  the  base  instincts  which  that  mistress 
put  to  sleep.  She  summoned  back  the  evil  spirits 
which  that  mistress  exorcised.  Her  constant  cul- 
tivation of  the  occult  powers  of  her  soul  had  de- 
veloped them  beyond  belief.  She  had  become  their 
victim. 

With  Hervey,  time  had  dealt  more  gently.  His 
nature  yielded  less  easily  to  its  transforming  touch. 
The  elements  of  his  character  were  more  nearly 
in  equilibrium.  He  still  pursued  his  chosen  paths. 
His  time^  his  talents  and  his  wealth  were  devoted 
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to  the  lowly  and  the  unfortunate;  but  he  still  re- 
tained his  old  charm  for  the  rich,  the  cultivated 
and  the  successful. 

Through  all  these  years,  However,  he  had  cher- 
ished in  his  soul  the  love  that  had  been  inspired  by 
the  vision  of  that  face  which  he  had  never  again 
seen.  It  was  the  star  of  all  his  dreams,  his  yearn- 
ings and  his  hopes.  Soon  after  the  adventure  in 
the  park  he  had  begun  a  series  of  investigations 
concerning  *'Gurney's  ghost,"  and  had  found  out 
every  essential  detail  in  the  story  of  her  life.  It 
had  shocked,  but  not  destroyed  his  confidence.  His 
judgment  of  character,  of  virtue,  of  honor,  was 
not  founded  on  tradition  or  the  canons  of  so- 
ciety. He  trusted  the  intuitions  of  his  own  spirit. 
He  had  come  to  realize  that  it  is  not  what  is  done 
to  us  by  others,  but  what  we  do  ourselves  that  de- 
stroys. It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  his 
ethical  system  that  no  one  can  permanently  injure 
us  but  our  own  selves.  It  was  not  the  external, 
but  the  internal  life  that  he  observed.  Others 
might  form  their  opinions  of  character  by  the  super- 
ficial elements  of  manners,  education,  garments; 
not  he ! 

''One  tree  is  not  better  than  another  tree  because  it 
happens  oftener  to  be  lighted  on  by  a  nightingale, 
nor  one  rock  more  vicious  than  another  because 
rattlesnakes  have  crawled  over  it,"  said  Jonathan 
Edwards;  and  this  was  with  Hervey  a  primary 
canon  of  criticism.  He  had  not  only  felt  in  his 
heart,   but   decided   in   his   judgment   that   Helen 
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Braithwaite  was  not  what  she  appeared  througK  the 
superficial  elements  of  her  life.  He  saw  her  suffer- 
ings and  her  struggles  from  afar,  and  felt  a  pro- 
found sympathy  for  a  spirit  at  strife  with  an  in- 
justice so  vast.  Absorbed  as  he  was  by  this  ever- 
expanding  interest  and  affection,  he  lived  a  twofold 
life.  Moving  along  the  same  pathway  as  usual,  he 
also  had  a  secret  orbit. 

Around  this  strange  object  of  his  love  he  hovered 
like  an  invisible  star.  More  than  once  he  had  fol- 
lowed her  remotely  on  some  of  her  reckless  expedi- 
tions and  saved  her  from  disaster.  That  quality 
that  had  led  his  friends  to  dub  him  "Knight"  and 
"Saint"  had  manifested  itself  in  this  hidden  life  of 
the  heart.  The  very  mystery  that  surrounded 
Helen  appealed  to  him.  A  less  imaginative  lover 
would  have  found  but  little  solace  in  a  veiled  face 
and  a  ghostly  figure ;  but  he  was  able  to  clothe  them 
with  a  more  intense  reality  than  reality  itself. 

He  derived  a  mournful  but  exquisite  satisfaction 
from  many  little  acts  such  as  seem  to  lovers  only 
aggravation.  Every  night,  when  Helen  was  not 
absent  from  town,  he  used  to  pass  the  old  Taylor 
mansion.  No  doubt  he  had  his  moments  of  despair. 
But  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits. 

"Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel  and  seven 
more  besides — and  she  was  only  Rachel,  and  not 
Helen !  My  opportunity  will  come,"  he  would  say 
to  himself,  with  a  cheerful  courage. 

"If  any  one  asks  what  I  am  doing,  tell  them 
nothing  but  waiting  for  the  world  to  turn  round 
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until  it  comes  my  turn  to  do  something,"  wrote 
Farragut  from  Mobile  Bay.  Whatever  else  may 
fail  a  hero,  opportunity  will  not ! 

These  are  the  fragmentary  materials  out  of  which 
the  reader  of  this  narrative  must  reconstruct  these 
lives,  as  the  biologist  does  the  skeleton  of  an  animal 
from  a  few  broken  bones. 

Six  years  passed  thus.  Six  years  is  a  short  time 
in  a  book ;  it  may  be  a  geologic  period  in  a  human 
life. 


CHAPTER  V 

A    BOND    OF    SYMPATHY 

Be  noble  1  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 

—Lowell. 

One  of  Hervey*s  opportunities  soon  came.  A 
young  girl  in  the  clutches  of  an  ogress,  whose  name 
had  become  infamous  in  the  annals  of  crime,  had  had 
fastened  on  her  by  a  series  of  events,  partly  acci- 
dental and  partly  contrived,  the  suspicion  of  a  foul 
murder.  With  this  crime  she  was  charged  and 
held  for  preliminary  trial.  The  case  appealed  to 
that  quality  in  Hervey  that  had  made  him  a  self- 
constituted  reformer,  and  he  took  it  up,  against  the 
advice  of  his  most  devoted  friends,  and  in  spite  of 
the  threats  of  the  wealthy  patrons  of  this  crea- 
ture, who.  were,  of  course,  in  danger  of  being  ex- 
posed in  the  trial.  These  protests  and  these  threats, 
as  might  have  been  conjectured,  served  only  to  fix 
his  determination  and  to  steady  his  nerves. 

When  the  day  for  the  trial  came,  the  terrified  and 
friendless  girl  was  brought  into  the  court  room. 
The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  men  as  notorious 
for  their  turpitude  as  for  their  ability.  Hervey  sat 
motionless  through  the  preliminary  proceedings, 
until,  terrified  by  tHe  accumulating  weight  of  evi- 
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dence  against  her,  the  poor  girl  laid  her  head  upon 
her  arms  and  sobbed.  At  this  piteous  appeal  he 
rose,  stepped  to  her  side,  and  spoke  a  word  of 
strength  and  hope.     *'Be  brave,"  he  said. 

It  had  required  extraordinary  courage  on  his  part 
to  appear  for  this  wretched  creature.  Public  senti- 
ment was  opposed  to  her.  She  belonged  to  a  pro- 
scribed class.  His  motives  had  been  questioned. 
No  man  of  his  character,  caliber  and  idiosyncrasies 
could  escape  criticism  and  suspicion.  He  had  at- 
tacked intrenched  evils  and  turned  their  patrons 
into  implacable  enemies. 

And  then,  the  whole  world  regards  such  charac- 
ters with  an  instinctive  skepticism.  Disinterested? 
Unselfish  ?  Pooh !  It  smiles  superciliously  at  them 
until  they  become  formidable ;  then  suspects,  im- 
pugns, crushes — if  it  can.  Never  before  had  Her- 
vey  felt  the  force  of  distrust  and  disapprobation  as 
when  he  rose  to  his  feet  in  that  crowded  court  room. 
But  his  courage  was  of  the  kind  that  rises  with 
opposition,  as  water  becomes  dangerous  under 
pressure. 

For  the  defense,  Hervey  demolished  the  evidence 
and  revealed  the  plot  against  the  innocent  and  ig- 
norant girl.  There  was  enough  matter  of  critical 
import  in  the  trial  itself  to  have  stimulated  him, 
but  an  incentive  as  unexpected  as  it  was  powerful 
had  been  furnished.  A  woman  dressed  in  deep  black, 
and  with  a  heavy  crape  veil  thrown  back  from  her 
face,  had  entered  the  room  in  advance  of  the  crowd. 
Her  presence  excited  attention,  but  not  recognition, 
for  the  exposure  of  her  face  served  the  purpose  of 
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a  mask,  so  long  had  it  been  invisible.  The  face  had 
changed.  It  was  wan  and  even  haggard ;  but  to 
Hervey  it  was  the  same.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
not  so  much  his  client  as  her  pale  sister  who  in- 
spired the  eloquent  advocate. 

As  he  advanced  in  his  argument,  Helen's  interest 
grew  rapt  and  eager.  As  he  approached  his 
climax  she  leaned  forward  with  her  elbows  on 
the  seat  in  front  of  her  and  her  face  in  her  hands, 
unconscious  of  anything  but  his  words.  It  was  not 
so  much  what  he  said  as  the  exaltation  of  his  man- 
ner that  produced  the  solemn  silence  and  awe  that 
followed  his  peroration,  and  when  he  sat  down 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  innocence 
of  the  accused  girl  in  the  mind  of  every  honest  man 
in  the  room. 

The  case  was  won.  The  girl  was  dismissed;  a 
crowd  of  people  thronged  about  Hervey,  but  he 
saw  with  emotion  that  Helen  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  hurried  to  her  side. 

^'Will  you  permit  a  stranger  to  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  done?"  she  said,  extending  her 
hand. 

"You  are  not  a  stranger  to  me,"  he  replied. 

She  started  and  withdrew  her  hand. 

"And  am  I  a  stranger  to  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  can  not  remember  that  I  have  ever  seen  you 
before,"  she  answered,  looking  at  him  with  anxiety 
and  even  with  apprehension. 

He  saw  that  she  did  not  recognize  him,  and 
said: 
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"It  was  six  years  ago  that  we  exchanged  a  few 
words  in  one  of  the  parks  at  midnight." 

By  these  words  she  was  visibly  agitated,  and  said 
hurriedly : 

*'Is  it  possible  ?  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  appear 
as  grateful  as  I  felt.  I  have  wondered  many  times 
who  it  could  have  been.  I  am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  you." 

"I  did  not  recall  tKe  incident  to  put  you  under 
obligation,  but  to  give  myself  a  chance  to  say  that 
since  that  night  I  have  been  patiently  waiting  for 
some  other  occasion  to  be  your  friend.  In  these 
years  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  you." 

These  words  so  astonished  Helen  that  for  a  mo- 
ment they  rendered  her  speechless.  They  would 
have  been  incredible  but  for  the  sincere  and  earnest 
manner  of  the  speaker;  they  were  at  least  incom- 
prehensible, and  they  were  alarming.  Her  secret 
was  known!  Acting  under  an  instinct  of  self- 
defense,  Helen  suddenly  dropped  her  veil.  As  she 
did  so  she  extended  her  hand  and  exclaimed  ex- 
citedly : 

"I  can  not  permit  myself  to  talk  with  you.  Good 
by.  Again  accept  my  thanks!"  and  turning,  she 
fled. 

*T  can  wait.  All  things  come  to  him  who  waits. 
Good  by,"  he  said  as  she  left  him. 


CHAPTER   VI 

TO    THE    ENDS   OF    THE   EARTH 

Misled  by  fancy's  meteor  ray, 
By  passion  driven. 

—Burns. 

THat  evening  Helen  sat  in  her  drawing-room, 
excitedly  reviewing  the  strange  adventure.  The 
eloquence,  the  moral  earnestness,  the  personal 
charm  of  the  man,  his  strange  interest  in  her — 
what  could  it  all  mean  ?  And  so  it  was  he  who  had 
rescued  her  from  Gurney !  Could  it  be  that  he  had 
really  followed  her  all  these  years  with  such  interest 
and  devotion  ?     It  was  incredible,  impossible ! 

She  tried  to  dismiss  the  subject.  What  room 
was  there  in  her  mind  or  heart  for  such  reflections  ? 
She  would  forget  him !  Books  and  magazines  lay 
half  open  on  the  table.  She  took  up  a  copy  of 
Thucydides,  but  could  not  read.  She  laid  it  down 
and  picked  up  her  guitar.  A  wild  storm  was  raging 
outside,  and  the  wind  sobbed  around  the  corners  of 
the  old  house.  The  warring  elements  and  the  con- 
flicting emotions  of  the  soul  soon  aroused  her  to  a 
high  pitch  of  feeling.  She  improvised  a  song  and 
played  a  wild  accompaniment.  As  her  emotions 
became  intenser  she  struck  the  instrument  so  pow- 
erfully that  a  string  snapped.     She  started  as  if  the 
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crash  were  in  her  brain.  It  was  certainly  not  im- 
probable ! 

At  that  instant  Sibyl  burst  into  the  room  in  a 
state  of  violent  agitation. 

^'Get  ready,  quick,  or  he  may  escape !"  she  cried. 

Gurney's  movements,  which  Sibyl  had  learned  to 
interpret  with  an  almost  supernatural  accuracy,  had 
of  late  confounded  her.  She  felt  that  he  was  about 
to  make  some  change,  but  she  could  not  ascertain 
what.  She  had  exhausted  all  her  ingenuity,  and  de- 
termined to  resort  to  heroic  measures.  It  was  from 
Everard  that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  extort  the 
secret,  for  she  had  reason  to  believe  him  an  easy 
subject  for  her  now  highly  developed  mesmeric  pow- 
ers. He  was  one  of  those  pliant,  easy-going  natures 
that  offer  the  least  resistance  to  wills  like  her  own, 
and  are  susceptible  to  hypnotic  influence.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  influence  Sibyl  had  become  an  adept 
through  long  practice  among  the  superstitious  peo- 
ple, from  whom,  unknown  to  her  mistress,  she  ex- 
torted money. 

She  had  been  secretly  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  Everard  under  her  spell,  in  the  hope 
of  drawing  from  him,  while  in  a  hypnotic  state,  the 
plans  that  Gurney  was  making.  This  evening 
she  had  followed  him  from  his  home  into  a  quiet 
street  through  which  he  was  passing.  Overtaking 
him  under  an  electric  light,  she  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder.  As  he  turned  with  a  start  of  surprise  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  him  and  began  to  murmur  some- 
thing in  a  weird  and  monotonous  tone,  the  matter 
little,  the  manner  much,  merely  to  hold  him  in  sus- 
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pense  while  through  her  gaze  she  might  get  control 
of  his  will.  The  night,  the  gloom,  the  light,  Sibyl's 
striking  appearance,  all  combined  to  aid  her  pur- 
pose. Then  she  ventured  on  passes  with  her  hands. 
Rapidly  he  lost  self-control,  and  in  a  moment  more, 
self-consciousness.  There  he  stood  before  her,  rigid 
and  helpless,  plastic  to  her  touch,  obedient  to  her 
will.  She  watched  him  silently  for  a  moment,  with 
an  ominous  smile  of  triumph.  It  was  a  scene  to 
excite  astonishment  and  even  terror  in  the  mind  of 
a  beholder.  What  was  that  dominating  force? 
Superior  mentality  alone,  or  some  subtle  volitional 
energy  whose  use  remains  a  secret  save  to  the  elect ; 
or  the  real  aid  of  those  sinister  spirits  whom  she 
professed  to  call  from  the  vasty  deep?  The  abyss 
of  mystery  opens  before  us  here.  Man,  who  meas- 
ures the  orbits  of  the  stars  and  weighs  them  in  his 
balances,  stands  helpless  in  the  presence  of  this 
problem. 

''Stretch  out  your  hand,"  said  Sibyl. 

Everard  did  as  he  was  told. 

"Embrace  that  tree!" 

He  put  his  arms  around  it. 

''Kiss  it!" 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  its  bark. 

As  the  full  realization  of  his  helplessness  was  dis- 
closed, she  smiled  once  more;  this  time  her  white 
teeth  gleamed  dangerously  through  her  parted  lips. 

"Your  name  is  O'Donovan,  I  believe?"  she  said. 

"It  is,"  he  answered.  This  time  she  laughed 
aloud.     Suddenly  her  mood  changed. 
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"You  have  a  friend  who  is  going  on  a  journey. 
Tell  me  where?"  she  asked  savagely. 

*To  Europe,"  he  replied. 

''When  does  he  start?" 

"He  has  gone." 

"Gone?" 

"Yes." 

"By  what  road?" 

"The  Pennsylvania  Central." 

"At  what  time?" 

"At  nine-thirty  this  morning." 

With  a  cry  she  turned  and  started  away.  She 
had  taken  several  steps  before  she  remembered  her 
victim's  helpless  condition.  With  a  sneer  on  her 
lips  she  turned  back,  made  a  few  more  passes  with 
her  dark  hands,  and  said,  contemptuously:     "Go!" 

With  a  shudder  Everard  came  back  to  the  world 
of  reality  from  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly 
summoned.  Of  what  had  happened  he  retained  no 
memory,  if  he  had  possessed  any  knowledge.  He 
saw  the  black  woman  hurrying  away,  and  wondered 
why  she  had  stopped  him. 

It  was  on  her  return  from  this  struggle  and  this 
victory  that  Sibyl  burst  into  the  presence  of  her 
mistress. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?"  Helen  asked  in  alarm. 

"He  has  started  for  Europe !" 

"Sibyl !" 

"It  is  true!" 

"How  do  you  know  ?" 

"I  know,  that  is  enough !" 

"You  frighten  me !" 
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''Come,  there  is  no  time  for  fright  or  talk!  We 
must  follow  him !  If  he  escapes  us  now,  it  may  be 
forever!  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  He 
thinks  he  can  deceive  me,  does  he?" 

Helen  obeyed  as  in  a  dream.  In  a  few  moments 
the  house  was  in  commotion.  An  hour  before  mid- 
night the  door  of  the  old  Taylor  mansion  opened 
and  two  figures  passed  out  into  the  storm.  Each 
carried  a  hand  satchel.  The  wild  wind  tossed  their 
garments.  They  staggered  against  it  down  the 
walk,  struggled  along  Third  Street,  entered  the 
door  of  the  Grand  Central,  and  were  soon  in  the 
state-room  of  a  sleeping-car  bound  for  New  York 
City. 

Everard's  information  was  correct.  Gurney  had 
begun  his  journey  that  very  morning.  He  had 
stood  the  strain  as  long  as  he  could,  and  now, 
broken  in  body  and  mind,  he  had  determined  to 
leave  his  present  associations  forever  and  hide  him^ 
self  in  some  unknown  corner  of  the  Old  World.  It 
was  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  relief  that  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  sleeper,  but  so  great  was  his  fear 
of  Sibyl's  subtlety  and  of  Helen's  remorseless  hate 
that  he  often  sank  under  his  forebodings. 

*Tt  is  impossible  for  them  to  follow  me,"  he 
said,  "for  I  have  confided  this  plan  only  to  my  three 
stanch  friends.  And  yet,  I  sometimes  think  that 
she  reads  my  thoughts!  I  shall  never  rest  for  a 
moment  until  the  vessel  leaves  the  dock  and  the 
ocean  washes  around  its  sides.  Was  any  other  man 
ever  tormented  as  I  am  ?  Was  there  ever  a  man  on 
earth  so  cursed?     With  what  refinement  of  cruelty 
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they  have  persecuted  me !  Who  would  believe  sucfi 
a  story  as  this  if  it  were  not  real  ?  The  punishment 
is  out  of  all  proportion.  It  was  only  a  single  mis- 
take! I  am  so  helpless!  If  they  were  men,  I 
would  strike  back.  They  have  wrecked  my  life! 
But  no !  I  will  not  give  up !  I  have  to  live !  It  is 
my  privilege  to  be  happy!  Nothing  shall  prevent 
me !  I  do  not  believe  in  a  retributive  justice  meted 
out  by  a  righteous  God !  Nor  can  there  be  any  prin- 
ciple in  Nature  herself  steadily  and  eternally  opposed 
to  the  wrong-doer.  This  would  require  self-con- 
sciousness in  Nature.  No,  I  can  and  will  be  su- 
perior to  this  calamity !  I  can  and  I  will  escape  the 
consequences  of  that  deed !" 

Exhausted  by  his  meditations,  he  crept  into  his 
berth  at  last  and  slept  heavily  until  morning,  en- 
joying such  an  unbroken  rest  as  he  had  not  known 
for  years.  After  a  day  or  two  of  shopping  and 
sight-seeing,  he  embarked  on  one  of  the  great  ocean 
steamers  with  an  almost  cheerful  confidence. 

From  long  habit,  rather  than  from  genuine  ap- 
prehension, he  cast  a  suspicious  glance  around  him. 
There  was  not  a  face  he  had  ever  seen,  and  the  lone- 
liness cheered  his  heart.  He  stood  leaning  against 
the  rail,  and  with  eager  interest  listened  to  the 
''All  ashore,'*  saw  the  gang-plank  lifted,  heard  the 
signal  to  the  engineer,  felt  the  first  stroke  of  the 
great  revolving  fin  under  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
and  saw  the  water  widen  between  it  and  the  dock. 
As  the  great  ship  swung  out  into  the  open  sea,  his 
soul  exulted  with  a  new  sense  of  safety.  He  paced 
the  deck  long  after  the  other  voyagers  had  retired, 
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his  heart  bounding"  Hke  that  of  a  galley  slave  that 
has  escaped  from  his  bench,  or  a  prisoner  that  has 
sawed  through  the  iron  bars  of  his  cell.  The  joy 
of  that  promenade  under  the  stars,  with  the  ocean 
rolling  around  him  and  the  vessel  steaming  swiftly 
away  from  the  terrible  ghost  and  her  terrible  com- 
panion, was  the  sweetest  of  his  Hfe.  He  whistled, 
he  sang,  he  laughed  aloud;  the  watch  thought  him 
mad. 

The  real  life  of  this  floating  planet,  that  swung 
back  and  forth  between  two  continents  on  its  watery 
orbit  with  the  regularity  of  a  star,  began  with  the 
morning.  It  is  astonishing  to  observe  the  immediate 
and  irresistible  operation  of  the  social  laws  on  these 
ocean  vessels.  The  isolated  human  monads  obey 
them  as  submissively  as  the  molecules  in  the  water 
or  the  sunshine  obey  the  laws  of  their  being.  Birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
subtle  instinct  that  detects  its  image  and  likeness 
amidst  endless  variety.  Before  the  first  sun  had  set, 
the  different  circles  had  begun  to  form.  By  the  time 
the  second  had  gone  down,  the  lines  were  drawn  as 
hard  and  fast  as  in  cities  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years  old.  Men  always  go  to  their  own  place,  as 
did  Lazarus  and  Abraham,  whether  on  land  or 
water,  in  heaven  or  hell. 

Relieved  from  his  dread  of  Helen,  Gurney  once 
more  became  his  old  self.  He  gravitated  irresist- 
ibly toward  the  people  of  refinement,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  if  coming  with  credentials  and  passports. 
What  was  it  that  guaranteed  him  this  welcome? 
No  one  could  tell.     It  was  in  him,  that  was  all. 
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Imagine  the  joy  of  a  man  who  had  been  ostracized 
from  society  for  years,  at  receiving  a  recognition 
so  swift,  a  welcome  so  hearty.  ''I  wonder  how  I 
know  what  to  do  and  say !"  he  exclaimed  to  himself 
again  and  again.  But  men  that  once  learn  how  to 
swim  and  skate  never  forget,  nor  do  those  that  have 
mastered  the  art  of  meeting  cultured  people  on  a 
level  forget  it.  Gurney  was  an  unusually  handsome 
and  attractive  man^  and  now  that  he  had  recovered 
his  self-confidence,  the  old  magnetic  powers  began 
to  manifest  themselves.  In  a  few  days  he  was  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  social  life  of  the  vessel.  He  vowed 
he  would  never  return  to  America.  He  dreamed  of 
a  new  career  in  a  new  environment. 

A  detailed  account  of  his  swift  conquest  of  an- 
other woman's  heart  is  foreign  to  this  narrative. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  day 
out  he  had  fascinated  a  beautiful  woman.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Boston  lawyer  of  national  repu- 
tation. From  their  first  meeting  they  had  been 
drawn  to  each  other.  In  no  other  place  are  such 
affinities  so  powerful  as  on  an  ocean  steamer.  No 
word  of  endearment  had  been  spoken;  but  it  was 
evident  to  all  observers  that  the  word  was  trembling 
on  the  lips  of  these  two  already  inseparable  com- 
panions. 

"Quick  work!"  said  an  elderly  woman,  wrapped 
in  furs  and  sitting  rigidly  in  a  steamer  chair,  to  a 
middle-aged  man,  who  glanced  up  from  his  book  as 
Gurney  and  Miss  Matheson  passed  by  them,  laugh- 
ing and  chatting  gaily. 
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'Too  quick/'  he  answered,  jealously,  perhaps. 

"I  should  think  so!  What  can  her  mother  be 
thinking  about?" 

*'She  has  no  mother." 

"Who  is  that  lady  with  whom  she  is  traveling?" 

"A  maiden  aunt." 

"Is  she  blind?" 

"I  think  not." 

"Deaf?" 

"No." 

"Stupid?" 

"Perhaps." 

The  man  buried  his  face  in  his  book.  The  woman 
looked  languidly  out  to  sea,  and  the  young  people 
passed  on,  oblivious  of  sky,  water,  people,  every- 
thing but  themselves. 

The  promenade  was  a  long  one,  and  they  passed 
many  observers,  among  others  Miss  Matheson's 
aunt,  who  sat  chatting  with  a  distinguished  author. 
This  good  woman  looked  up  with  a  severe  glance 
as  her  niece  passed  by,  and  the  writer,  a  woman, 
quick  to  observe  all  phases  of  the  drama  unfolding 
upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  said : 

"Are  you  not  pleased  with  this  friendship  ?" 

"It  is  too  sudden." 

"The  affections  sprout  quickly  in  sea  air." 

"One  has  no  way  of  estimating  character  through 
antecedents  on  a  voyage  like  this." 

"It  is  true.  Every  passenger  should  be  required 
by  the  steamship  company  to  bring  his  pedigree." 

"I  wish  I  knew  that  of  this  young  man." 
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"He  seems  to  be  a  gentleman." 

"He  has  the  manners  of  one ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing about  him  that  I  do  not  Hke." 

"What  is  it?" 

"I  can  not  define  it.  I  experience  a  vague  un- 
easiness in  his  presence.  Perhaps  I  am  over- 
anxious on  account  of  my  responsibiHty,  and  yet  I 
am  obliged  to  trust  this  subtle  intuition.  I  shall 
take  steps  to  prevent  this  acquaintance  from  con- 
tinuing." 

Perhaps  Miss  Matheson  caught  this  glance  of 
disapproval,  but  the  charm  of  laying  her  hand  on 
that  strong  arm  and  hearing  that  rich  voice  were  too 
great  to  permit  it  to  disturb  her,  and  she  passed  on 
with  her  escort. 

As  they  crossed  the  forward  deck  they  provoked 
another  conversation.  Two  men  were  sitting 
wrapped  in  their  blankets.  One  of  them  had  been 
ill  during  the  entire  journey,  and  had  just  ventured 
out. 

"Who  are  those  two  fine-looking  people?"  said 
one,  as  the  unconscious  couple  swept  past. 

"The  woman  is  Miss  Matheson,  from  Boston; 
the  man  a  Mr.  Gumey,  from  somewhere  out  West." 

"Cincinnati?" 

"I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  so." 

"I  wonder  if  it  is?" 

"Why?     Do  you  know  him?" 

"No;  but  there  is  a  man  in  Cincinnati  by  that 
name  that  has  a  strange  history." 

"Is  that  so?     What  is  it?" 
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"I  am  not  sure  this  is  the  person,  mind  you ;  but 
the  one  I  refer  to  is  a  PhiHp  Gurney,  and  the  name 
isn't  a  common  one.  They  call  that  one  'the 
haunted  man/  There  is  a  woman  in  the  case.  No 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
story,  but  the  general  impression  is  that  he  has 
deeply  wronged  her.  At  any  rate,  she  has  chosen  a 
terrible  revenge." 

"What  is  it?" 

"She  has  follov/ed  him  like  a  shadow  for  years, 
appearing  before  him  at  every  critical  moment  of 
his  life.  She  has  broken  off  a  marriage,  thwarted 
him  in  politics,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  other 
schemes.     They  call  her  'Philip  Gurney's  ghost.'  " 

"That  is  awful !" 

"It  has  been  for  him!  And  say,  I  believe  this 
is  the  man.  He  certainly  fills  the  bill  as  I've  heard 
him  described.  You  see,  I  live  in  Hamilton,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Cincinnati." 

Before  night  the  story  was  all  over  the  vessel, 
and  had  come  to  the  ears  of  every  one  but  Gurney, 
Miss  Matheson  ,and  her  aunt. 

In  accordance  with  a  time-honored  custom,  an 
entertainment  was  given  in  the  cabin  for  the  benefit 
of  a  London  hospital  for  seamen. 

The  audience  assembled.  All  were  in  a  cheerful 
frame  of  mind,  for  the  sea  was  calm  and  the  journey 
almost  ended.  After  the  inevitable  delay  of  amateur 
performers,  the  curtain  was  lifted. 

First  came  the  pianist,  then  the  singer,  the  elocu- 
tionist, the  poet,  and  a  long  list  of  performers. 
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The  audience  was  generous  with  its  applause;  but 
interest  centered  in  the  charades.  The  piece  de 
resistance  was  reserved  for  the  last.  In  it  Gurney 
and  Miss  Matheson  were  to  appear  as  'The  Hu- 
guenot Lovers."  Their  beauty,  their  devotion,  but 
more  than  all,  the  rumor  as  to  Gurney's  romantic 
history,  had  excited  an  almost  breathless  interest. 
At  last  the  curtain  rose,  and  they  stood  in  the  dim 
light.  The  picturesque  costumes  as  seen  in  the 
famous  painting  had  been  wonderfully  reproduced. 
The  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  girl  as  she  tried 
to  tie  the  knot  in  the  ribbon  was  so  tender  as  to 
start  tears,  while  the  firm  expression  on  the  lips  of 
the  man  produced  a  thrill  of  admiration. 

The  curtain  fell  amid  applause  that  was  pro- 
longed. After  a  moment  it  rose  again.  As  it  did 
so  a  woman  dressed  in  black  and  heavily  veiled 
appeared  from  behind  one  of  the  flies,  crossed  the 
stage,  and  stood  immediately  behind  Gurney.  The 
surprise  that  ran  through  the  audience  caused  him 
to  turn,  and  as  he  did  so  he  uttered  an  inarticulate 
groan  and  staggered  backward.  With  her  hands 
clasped  and  her  face  as  white  as  marble,  Miss  Math- 
eson stood  speechless,  gazing  at  the  veiled  figure. 
In  the  confusion  that  followed,  the  three  actors  dis- 
appeared. 

At  about  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  watch 
who  was  pacing  the  deck  saw  a  figure  steal  cau- 
tiously from  the  cabin  through  the  shadows  to  the 
edge  of  the  vessel,  gaze  down  into  the  dark  waters, 
and  then  place  his  hands  on  the  railing  as  if  about 
to  vault  overboard. 
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"Hold  hard!"  he  cried. 

This  sudden  salutation,  instead  of  precipitating 
the  catastrophe,  as  it  might  have  done,  prevented  it. 
The  figure  turned  with  a  nervous  start  and  vanished 
down  the  gangway. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   SONG   OF  THE   REDBIRD 

God  gives  us  love.    Something-  to  love 
He  lends  us;  but  when  love  is  grown 

To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. 

—Tennyson. 

A  severe  attack  of  nervous  prostration  followed 
Helen's  adventure  in  the  ship's  cabin.  Such  reac- 
tions had  become  the  invariable  consequences  of 
her  "ghostly  manifestations"  in  these  later  years, 
and  they  increased  in  violence  and  duration.  One 
of  their  characteristics  was  a  profound  melancholia, 
premonitory  symptoms,  as  she  was  led  to  believe, 
of  insanity.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  her  new  environ- 
ment, she  recovered  from  her  gloom  more  rapidly 
than  usual ;  but  she  was  still  so  weak  that  it  became 
necessary  to  abandon  her  purpose  to  follow  Gurney 
farther,  and  so  she  took  advantage  of  this  unex- 
pected opportunity.  Day  after  day  she  loitered  in 
London,  visiting  the  famous  places,  particularly  the 
museums  of  art.  The  National  Gallery  she  loved 
best,  and  there  an  adventure  began  that  gave  another 
romantic  turn  to  her  experience.  It  was  unique,  but 
so  were  many  other  incidents  in  her  life. 

There  are  people  to  whom  nothing  remarkable 
ever  happens,  as  there  are  countries  where  there  are 
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no  hills.  There  are  others  whose  lives  are  as  diver- 
sified as  the  Alps  themselves. 

One  day,  while  Helen  and  Sibyl  were  wandering 
slowly  from  room  to  room  in  the  National  Museum, 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  a  young  artist.  The 
black  dress  that  Helen  wore,  rich  and  perfect  in  its 
fit,  revealed  a  form  a  little  above  the  medium  height, 
slender,  but  rounded,  and  carried  with  an  exquisite 
grace  and  dignity.  The  heavy  veil,  now  thrown 
back,  exposed  a  face  severely,  sadly  beautiful.  The 
eyes  were  full  of  an  indiscribable  light.  The  brows 
were  dark  and  delicately  penciled.  The  teeth  were 
of  that  pearly  texture  that  permits  sunlight  to  pass 
through.  The  profile  was  distinctly  Greek,  and  the 
rich  color  of  hair,  and  eyes  and  lips  imparted 
something  of  an  oriental  splendor  to  an  otherwise 
severely  classic  countenance.  Beauty  of  any  kind 
is  always  heightened  by  contrast,  and  her  swarthy 
Egyptian  companion,  wearing  the  invariable  turban, 
girdle  and  golden  earrings,  served  as  an  admirable 
foil. 

After  many  struggles,  and  by  a  great  effort,  the 
young  artist  overcame  that  natural  diffidence  which 
any  kind  of  beauty,  but  particularly  that  of  a 
woman,  inspires  in  such  a  nature,  and,  approaching 
her  with  deep  respect,  he  made  a  low  bow. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  in  a  formal  but  eager 
speech,  and  in  an  accent  unmistakably  French,  "if 
you  had  labored  for  years  on  a  picture  that  lacked  for 
its  completion  the  figure  of  a  woman  that  floated 
vaguely  before  your  fancy,  but  whom  you  had 
looked  for  in  vain  among  thousands  of  people ;  and 
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if  you  should  suddenly  meet  her  in  a  place  like  this, 
would  you  not  address  her  and  implore  her,  in  the 
name  of  art,  or  whatever  she  held  dearest,  to  give 
you  a  few  hours  of  her  precious  time  ?" 

Sibyl  frowned  and  put  herself  between  him  and 
her  mistress.  Helen  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm, 
and  then  looked  long  and  scrutinizingly  into  his 
face.  She  saw  a  countenance  pale  and  careworn ; 
blue  eyes,  wide  open  and  far  apart ;  thin,  expressive 
lips  ;  a  shock  of  light  hair  tumbled  over  a  high  white 
forehead,  and  an  almost  emaciated  figure. 

''Have  you  stated  your  own  case?"  asked  Helen. 

"I  have,"  he  answered. 

'Then  I  will  tell  you,  that  whether  I  should  have 
the  courage  to  do  as  you  have  done  or  not,  I  admire 
such  courage  in  another.  Do  you  ask  this  favor 
of  me?" 

"Oh,  if  you  only  would !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Where  is  your  studio?"  she  asked., 

He  handed  her  his  card. 

"At  what  hour  would  you  like  me  to  come?" 

"At  ten  o'clock  to-morrow." 

"I  will  be  there." 

"If  you  were  divine,  you  could  do  no  more!" 
he  said. 

"It  would  not  be  human  to  do  less,"  she  replied. 

They  bowed  and  separated. 

The  personality  of  the  artist  was  so  singular,  and 
yet  so  full  of  dignity  and  simplicity,  as  to  affect 
Helen  deeply.  Her  thoughts  during  the  entire  eve- 
ning and  much  of  the  night  were  full  of  the  young 
suppliant.    The  next  morning,  therefore,  she  was 
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eager  for  the  interview,  and,  with  Sibyl  for  an  escort, 
she  found  the  place.  They  climbed  three  flights  of 
stairs  through  dimly  lighted  halls,  and  discovered 
themselves  in  the  top  story  of  an  old  and  somber 
building.  There  were  several  doors  in  the  hallway, 
and  on  each  an  artist's  sign.  They  found  the  name 
and  number  indicated  on  their  card,  and  knocked. 
The  door  was  opened  instantly,  and  Emile  Thornton 
stood  before  them. 

'Ts  it  really  you?"  he  exclaimed.  'T  have  been 
frightened  at  my  temerity!  And  so  you  have  not 
repented  your  kindness?" 

"Why  should  I  ?  But  I  am  not  altogether  un- 
selfish, for  I  have  never  been  in  an  artist's  studio, 
and  I  have  a  woman's  curiosity,"  said  Helen,  with 
a  smile. 

'T  fear  you  will  find  it  a  very  stupid  place,"  he 
said. 

She  entered  and  glanced  around.  It  was  lighted 
from  the  ceiling  by  a  window  through  which  a  little 
patch  of  smoky  sky  was  visible,  and  by  another  in 
the  wall  that  looked  out  on  miles  of  roofs  and  chim- 
ney pots. 

The  walls  were  covered  with  pictures  and 
drapery;  the  floor  and  table  with  bric-a-brac.  A 
few  cheap  chairs,  a  cot,  an  oil  stove,  and  a  little 
pantry  on  the  window  sill,  revealed  the  simplic- 
ity and  perhaps  the  poverty  of  the  artist's  life. 
Every  object  in  the  room  awakened  the  interest  of 
this  keen  observer ;  but  she  was  particularly  moved 
by  the  birds  hanging  in  cages  here  and  there,  and 
filling  the  room  with  music.    Among  them  was  a 
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Kentucky  cardinal.  When  Helen  saw  it  she  gave 
an  exclamation  of  delight. 

''It  is  a  redbird!  Where  did  you  get  it?  Oh, 
how  I  should  love  to  hear  its  song  so  far  from 
home!'^  she  said. 

"Does  it  really  sing?  I  did  not  know  that!"  he 
answered. 

"Sing!  There  is  no  other  song  in  the  world  so 
sweet !     Listen !" 

She  imitated  its  notes  so  well  that  the  bird  cocked 
its  head,  looked  this  way  and  that,  opened  its  mouth, 
and  seemed  about  to  answer  back,  but  changed  its 
mind  and  persevered  in  its  silence. 

''It  is  beautiful !"  said  Thornton. 

"Oh,  but  you  should  hear  the  bird  itself!"  she 
answered,  still  trying  to  coax  the  redbird  into  song. 
"Probably  it  is  molting,  or  it  may  be  broken- 
hearted !  It  is  an  exile,  you  know,"  she  said  sadly, 
and  resumed  her  examination  of  the  room.  It  was 
poor  and  almost  mean ;  and  yet  it  was  filled  with 
romantic  mystery  to  Helen. 

"I  shall  not  apologize,"  said  Thornton,  supposing 
that  he  read  her  thoughts. 

"You  could  not  without  dissimulation,"  she  re- 
plied. 

He  thanked  her,  but  seemed  restless. 

"Are  you  in  haste  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  am  ashamed  to  hurry  you ;  but  what  if  your 
patience  or  your  interest  should  give  out !" 

"There  is  not  so  much  danger  as  you  think.  If 
you  knew  how  thoroughly  I  am  enjoying  this  ex- 
perience and  how  eager  I  am  to  see  how  such  work  is 
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done,  you  would  have  but  little  anxiety.  However, 
I  am  ready,"  she  said,  laying  off  her  hat  with  its 
long  dark  veil,  and  exposing  the  full  glory  of  her 
hair.  He  stepped  over  to  an  easel  and  turned 
toward  her  a  canvas^  the  back  of  which  she  had 
already  noticed.  The  first  glimpse  of  the  unfinished 
work  startled  her.  It  was  the  death  of  Sisera ! 
There  was  the  tent  and  the  king  asleep  within  it, 
but  Jael's  place  was  empty !  Helen  knew  the  story, 
and  the  thought  that  the  artist  should  have  seen  in 
her  the  model  of  the  murderer  produced  so  great 
a  shock  that  she  turned  pale. 

''Heavens,  what  have  I  done?"  cried  Thornton, 
rushing  to  her  side. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  she  answered,  regaining  her 
self-control. 

He  divined  at  least  a  part  of  her  feeling  in- 
stantly. ''Oh,  how  stupid  in  me!  Can  you  ever 
forgive  me  ?"  he  said,  imploringly. 

"I  am  better  now,"  she  repHed.  "No,  do  not  say 
anything.  There  is  no  need  of  an  apology.  I  have 
never  been  a  model.     What  shall  I  do  ?" 

Without  another  word  he  draped  her,  posed  her, 
and  began  to  work. 

An  hour  passed  in  unbroken  silence,  except  that 
now  and  then  one  or  the  other  of  the  workers  heaved 
a  sigh,  or  Sibyl  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair. 

At  last  the  artist  laid  his  palette  down. 

"You  are  not  done  ?"  asked  Helen. 

"For  to-day." 

"It  is  wonderful!" 

"It  means  immortality!" 
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''When  shall  I  come  again  ?" 

''And  you  really  are  not  tired  ?'* 

"I  came  to-day  for  your  sake.  I  shall  come  to- 
morrow for  my  own." 

She  did  so,  and  for  other  days,  and,  in  the  cama- 
raderie that  was  established,  Helen  forgot  herself. 
She  who  had  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse  seemed  to 
come  out  of  herself,  and  to  be  interested  in  other 
things  than  her  own  problem. 

The  young  artist  led  her  on,  and  listened  with 
rapture.  One  day  they  talked  of  art.  She  asked 
him  if  he  really  loved  that  of  a  painter. 

"With  passion,"  he  replied. 

"You  must  be  a  true  artist,  for  Victor  Hugo  said, 
'The  true  artist  can  only  labor  con  amore/  '*  she 
replied. 

"It  is  thus  that  you  love  music,  I  am  sure.  You 
must  some  day  let  me  hear  you  play.  I  will  find  a 
lute  and  bring  it  here,"  he  said. 

"Ah,  but  I  am  not  such  an  artist  as  you  are.  I 
only  reproduce  what  others  have  created.  The 
creator  is  the  true  artist,  ©f  this  I  am  not  capable, 
nor  worthy.  Moral  purity  is  the  only  true  inter- 
preter of  beauty.  Those  whose  souls  are  shaken 
by  great,  destructive  passions  should  never  venture 
to  summon  Beauty  from  the  invisible  realms  and 
clothe  her  in  visible  form.  It  is  a  sacred  mission 
to  enshrine  the  ideal  in  the  real,  and  to  express  the 
inexpressible  in  material  form ;  and  besides,  art  is 
the  expression  of  man's  joy  in  his  work.  In  mine 
there  is  no  joy." 

Something  in  her  tone  and  manner  restrained 
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the  curiosity  and  silenced  the  inquiries  of  the 
painter. 

The  rest  of  the  day  they  were  quiet  and  subdued. 
But  on  the  morrow  they  talked  again,  and  this 
time  of  modern  economic  problems.  Of  these 
Helen  had  thought  passionately,  if  not  profoundly. 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  present  social  and  indus- 
trial systems?"  Thornton  asked. 

*T  have  seen  the  poor  at  first  hand,"  she  said, 
kindling.  'T  do  not  need  to  read  about  them  in 
books.  They  are  the  victims  of  an  intolerable  sys- 
tem of  oppression.  Over  the  door  of  every  factory 
and  every  mine  are  written  the  words  that  Bel- 
shazzar  saw :  'Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin/  We 
produce  so  much  that  we  haven't  enough  of  any- 
thing! If  I  w^ere  a  working  woman,  I  should  re- 
sist the  present  system  with  every  drop  of  my  blood. 
The  condition  of  the  modern  workingman  is  eco- 
nomic slavery.  It  is  not  necessary  to  own  a  slave 
bodily ;  you  only  need  to  own  his  tools.  The  mod- 
ern wage-earner  must  remain  a  wage-earner.  His 
only  escape  is  through  the  back  door  of  suicide. 
I  am  opposed  to  a  system  that  permits  a  few  to 
have  more  than  they  can  possibly  use,  while  millions 
have  less  than  the  very  elements  of  existence. 
Philanthropy  will  soon  be  thought  madness!  Re- 
ligion has  already  become  Mammon  worship.  'Five 
per  cent'  is  God !  Greed  is  the  motive  power  of 
life.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  capitalists  that  they 
do  not  own  the  sun.  If  the  arms  of  corporations 
were  long  enough,  they  would  have  a  meter  on  every 
one  of  its  beams !" 
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One  day  they  talked  about  religion.  "Don't  you 
believe  in  Christianity?"  Thornton  asked  in  aston- 
ishment at  some  remark  she  dropped. 

"I  have  no  faith  at  all,'*  she  said.  "I  halt  help- 
lessly between  the  old  Greek  religion,  which  my 
head  rejects  and  my  heart  adores,  and  modern  scien- 
tific agnosticism,  which  my  head  accepts  and  my 
heart  loathes.  I  am  neither  standing  on  the  solid 
ground  of  reason  nor  floating  on  the  wings  of  imag- 
ination. I  should  be  a  disciple  of  Schopenhauer 
if  I  did  not  loathe  his  character,  and  of  Fenelon  if 
I  did  not  despise  his  intellect.  I  might  have  been  a 
follower  of  Jesus  if  He  had  not  been  weak  enough 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness !  He  could  not 
have  known  life !  In  order  to  be  a  universal  teacher 
one  must  have  had  a  universal  experience.  There  is 
an  experience  Jesus  did  not  know.  He  never  hated ! 
If  He  had.  He  could  not  have  pardoned.  A  soul 
that  has  once  shut  up  in  hatred  can  no  more  open 
in  forgiveness  of  its  o^vn  accord  than  a  bolted  dun- 
geon door!  No,  I  have  no  faith.  Life  is  a  hope- 
less tangle.  It  is  a  labyrinth  from  which  none  of 
us  will  ever  escape.  If  there  is  any  clue,  we  shall 
never  find  it." 

Their  conversation  was  fragmentary,  for  work — 
hard,  incessant — consumed  the  time.  On  the  sixth 
day,  he  gave  to  the  picture  its  finishing  touch.  For 
a  moment  he  stood  looking  at  it,  and  then,  turning 
to  Helen,  whose  eyes  were  full  of  sympathetic  tears, 
he  folded  his  arms  and  said : 

"I  can  not  be  deceived.  It  is  a  work  of  genius. 
My  fame  is  secure.     But  it  does  not  mean  to  me 
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what  I  thought  it  would.  There  is  an  element  of 
illusiveness  in  all  our  objects  of  desire.  Perhaps 
nothing  is  attractive  enough  in  itself  to  lure  us  on 
to  achievement.  Perhaps  the  education  of  life  is 
ceaseless  disenchantment.  Perhaps  these  disillu- 
sions are  our  schoolmasters.  Oh,  if  they  could  only 
be  to  our  ambitions  what  cold  water  is  to  burning 
metal,  instead  of  what  it  is  to  a  lighted  candle,  and 
temper  them  instead  of  extinguishing  them !" 

He  paused  and  looked  steadily  at  her.  As  Helen 
did  not  comprehend  the  mood,  she  remained  silent, 
and  he  continued : 

"But  this  is  not  what  I  wish  to  say.  I  can  not 
refrain  longer  from  telling  you  that  my  love  for 
the  painting  has  been  absorbed  in  that  for  the  model. 
While  I  have  painted  your  features  on  this  canvas, 
God  has  stamped  them  indelibly  on  my  heart!  I 
have  felt  that  it  was  madness  to  yield  to  this  pas- 
sion ;  but  for  the  raptures  that  I  have  had  this  week 
I  would  sacrifice  all  that  has  gone  before  of  life  and 
all  that  will  come  after.  There!  That  is  the  con- 
fession— not  of  my  heart,  but  of  my  soul.  Was  it 
madness  ?'' 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  Helen  was  overcome 
with  consternation.  Absorbed  by  hatred,  there  was 
no  room  in  her  heart  for  even  the  thought  of  love. 
But  when  she  looked  into  that  pale  face  and  saw  the 
irreparable  injury  she  had  wrought,  she  was  seized 
with  the  most  poignant  regret. 

*'Oh,  what  have  I  done?"  she  cried,  rising  and 
clasping  her  hands. 
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"Nothing!  You  have  done  nothing!  It  is  not 
your  fault,"  he  said,  sadly. 

"But  it  is !  I  have  wounded  a  sensitive  and  lov- 
ing heart.  It  was  thoughtless,  thoughtless;  but  it 
was  also  wicked !  I  can  never  forgive  myself. 
Never!  But  if  you  knew  how  my  life  has  been 
wrecked,  and  how  impossible  it  will  ever  be  for  me 
to  love,  you  would  perhaps  pity  me  instead  of  blam- 
ing me.     Can  you  forgive — zvill  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive.  It  was  not  your 
fault,"  he  said  kindly. 

Something  in  his  attitude,  his  manner,  his  words, 
struck  a  chord  in  her  heart  that  vibrated  with  sud- 
den and  unexpected  power.  It  was  pity,  but  pity 
so  profound  that  it  might  have  been  easily  mistaken 
for  affection.  She  was  about  to  respond,  when 
Sibyl  tapped  with  her  foot  upon  the  floor.  This 
signal  startled  her.  The  next  instant,  and  while  she 
stood  pondering  this  new  tragedy  in  her  life,  the 
Kentucky  cardinal  uttered  a  low  cry,  and  then,  after 
a  few  gurgling  notes,  poured  out  its  heart  in  song. 
That  sudden  outburst  of  happiness  in  delicious 
music,  coming  at  a  moment  when  Helen's  heart  was 
smitten  anew  with  the  consciousness  of  its  incur- 
able sorrow,  produced  a  revulsion  of  feeling. 

Except  the  perfume  of  a  flower  encountered  un- 
expectedly, there  is  nothing  in  nature  more  potent 
to  revivify  the  past  and  rekindle  old  emotions  than 
the  song  of  birds.  That  rich,  sonorous,  strong, 
exultant  note  transported  the  sufferer  instantly  to 
her  home  among  the  Tennessee  mountains.  She 
seemed  to  be  seated  at  her  window  in  the  early 
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dawn,  and  listening  to  a  chorus  of  those  scarlet 
minstrels  in  the  tree-tops.  And  then  she  thought 
of  that  May  day  when,  just  as  she  shot  the  arrow 
that  laid  the  rabhit  dead  at  Philip  Gurney's  feet, 
she  heard  a  redbird  singing  in  the  woods.  That 
sound  and  the  sight  of  him  had  been  inextricably 
blended  ever  since.  He  stood  before  her  now — 
young,  beautiful  and  false.  The  bitterness  of  the 
blasted  years  swelled  from  the  deeps  within  her. 
The  fearful  purpose  of  her  life,  the  mission  to  which 
she  had  been  consecrated,  claimed  her.  Torn  by 
two  conflicting  emotions — respect,  esteem  and  even 
affection  for  this  gentle  stranger,  and  hate  for  the 
man  who  had  wrecked  her  life — she  burst  into  tears ; 
she  cried  aloud ;  she  stood  a  moment,  shaken  like  a 
tree  between  averse  winds. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment.  She  turned  to  the 
artist  and  extended  her  hand.  He  took  it  in  both 
of  his.  It  was  as  cold  as  ice.  Looking  firmly  into 
his  face,  she  said,  in  tones  whose  gentleness  did  not 
veil  their  inexorable  determination: 

"My  friend,  our  paths  in  life  have  crossed  each 
other  in  the  irony  of  fate !  I  thought  it  was  for 
good.  I  fear  it  was  for  evil.  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  me  to  accept  the  gift  of  a  heart  so  true; 
but  I  am  the  victim  of  an  injustice  that  cries  to 
Heaven  for  revenge.  I  am  called,  devoted,  conse- 
crated to  its  accomplishment.  I  have  chosen  my 
path,  and  I  can  not  turn  back.  Love  is  not  for  me. 
Happiness  is  not  for  me.  You  have  not  seen  my 
real  self.  That  self  is  hidden  from  your  view.  It 
is  a  self  torn  with  passions,  embittered,  frantic — 
sometimes  I  think  insane !     There !     I  have  told  you 
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the  truth !  You  see  it  is  impossible.  No,  you  must 
not  remonstrate  !     It  is  useless.     Adieu !     Adieu  !" 

There  was  something  so  imperious  in  her  that 
he  felt  as  if  he  had  encountered  Fate  itself  in  a 
narrow  passage.  He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips 
and  permitted  her  to  pass  from  the  room. 

When  she  had  gone  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
before  the  canvas  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  cold 
image  of  all  that  sentient  loveliness,  that  warm  and 
human  beauty.  After  he  had  sat  there  he  knew  not 
how  long,  there  came  a  rap  at  his  door. 

*'Come  in,"  he  said  faintly,  without  removing 
his  eyes  from  the  picture.     A  stranger  entered. 

''Is  that  picture  for  sale?"  he  asked  at  length. 

The  painter  shook  his  head. 

''Then  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  pounds  for  a 
copy,"  the  visitor  said. 

The  painter  now  arose,  and  the  two  men  looked 
into  each  other's  faces,  each  wondering  if  the  other 
had  read  his  secret. 

"Is  it  agreed?"  the  stranger  asked. 

"It  is,"  the  painter  answered. 

They  stood  side  by  side  for  a  long  time,  looking 
at  the  countenance  of  the  woman  for  whom  either 
would  have  died. 

"It  is  a  great  work  of  art,"  the  stranger  said. 

"I  think  it  is,"  the  painter  answered,  simply. 

"I  will  deposit  the  money  with  the  Baring  Broth- 
ers, and  when  the  copy  is  completed,  unless  I  see  you 
meanwhile,  you  may  ship  it  to  the  address  on  this 
card,"  the  visitor  said.  He  then  bowed,  passed 
from  the  room,  and  left  the  painter  standing  before 
the  easel. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

IN    THE    ETERNAL    CITY 

God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap.— The  New  Testament, 

The  revelation  of  Emile  Thornton's  love  threw 
Helen  back  into  that  state  of  stress  from  which  she 
had  crept  out  to  calm  and  sunny  weather  for  a 
time.  She  began  once  more  to  experience  the  fran- 
tic tread  of  the  old  regrets  and  animosities  round 
and  round  in  her  brain.  Perhaps  the  pure  affection 
of  the  young  artist  enabled  her  to  see  the  guilty 
passion  of  her  betrayer  in  a  clearer  light.  It  re- 
called the  image  of  the  young  attorney  who  had 
opened  his  heart  to  her  in  the  corridor  of  the  City 
Hall  in  Cincinnati.  These  glimpses  of  the  hearts 
of  two  such  men  revealed  to  her  the  value  of  what 
she  had  missed  in  life — disclosed  the  beatitude  of  a 
true  and  holy  love.  "What  might  I  not  have  been 
if  such  love  as  this  had  met  me  on  the  threshold  of 
life !''  she  said  to  herself  with  intensified  bitterness. 
Leaving  the  artist's  studio,  she  went  swiftly  to  her 
hotel.  Once  there,  she  began  to  make  her  prep- 
arations for  a  journey. 

*'We  must  get  ready  immediately,"  she  said  to 
Sibyl. 

"For  what?" 
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"For  our  departure !" 

"Where?" 

"Wherever  he  is.     Do  you  know?'' 

Sibyl  smiled,  and  in  that  fierce  illumination  of  her 
features  Helen  read  her  answer  before  she  spoke. 

"As  well  as  I  know  where  you  are !  I  have  had 
a  detective  on  his  track." 

"Where  is  he  now?"  Helen  broke  in. 

"He  went  to  Holland ;  from  there  to  Germany ; 
from  Germany  to  France.  He  spent  a  week  in 
Paris,  another  in  Monte  Carlo,  then  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Rome!" 

"And—?" 

"He  is  there  now.*' 

"How  soon  can  we  reach  him  ?" 

"In  two  or  three  days." 

"Suppose  he  leaves  ?" 

"He  can't  escape.     I  get  a  message  every  day." 

"Well,  then,  let  us  go !  I  must  make  up  for  lost 
time." 

Sibyl's  eagerness  was  as  pressing  as  that  of 
Helen.  In  the  servant  this  joy  was  the  gratification 
of  a  cruel  instinct;  in  the  mistress  the  fulfilment 
of  a  mission. 

On  the  morrow,  like  two  birds  of  prey,  they  took 
flight  toward  their  quarry.  They  found  him,  as 
Sibyl  had  predicted,  in  the  Eternal  City. 

There  was  that  in  this  sanctuary  of  ruin  that 
suited  the  mood  and  the  needs  of  the  fugitive.  What 
more  fitting  environment  than  these  splendid  memo- 
rials of  a  glory  and  an  opportunity  that  had  passed 
away  ?   Day  after  day,  with  a  melancholy  but  unfail- 
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ing  pleasure,  he  explored  the  temples,  the  baths,  the 
catacombs  and  palaces,  reflecting  with  a  bitter  satis- 
faction on  the  illustrious  lives  that  by  one  form  of 
error  or  another  had  been  shipwrecked.  Pompey, 
Antony,  Caesar,  all  had  stumbled ;  all  had  fallen ; 
all  were  turned  to  dust !  There  is  no  other  spot  on 
earth  where  to  human  ambition  is  administered  at 
once  a  stimulus  so  strong  and  a  rebuke  so  deadly 
as  in  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills ;  none  where  glory 
shines  with  such  luster  and  shame  casts  so  little 
shadow. 

He  went  often  also  to  the  graves  of  Keats  and 
Shelley.  There  in  that  quiet  cemetery  he  found 
a  subtle  consolation  in  his  curious  and  contradic- 
tory reflections :  ''How  different  the  treatment  I 
have  received  from  women  from  that  bestowed  on 
Byron  and  on  Shelley !  Had  the  one  I  wronged 
turned  on  me  with  such  caresses  as  their  victims 
gave,  I  too  might  have  become  immortal.  Had  they 
been  treated  as  have  I,  they  too  would  have  been 
crushed !" 

Such  are  the  crumbs  of  comfort  on  which  we 
must  feed  or  starve  when  the  heavenly  manna 
ceases  to  fall !  It  was  in  these  pitiful  employments 
that  his  pursuers  found  him.  The  consciousness 
that  she  had  been  for  a  period  diverted  from  her 
purpose  to  punish  him  redoubled  the  energy  of 
Helen's  purpose.  During  her  journey  she  had  been 
rousing  her  anger  by  feeding  on  the  stories  of  great 
revenges  like  her  own.  Not  a  day  passed  that  she 
did  not  repeat  words  like  those  of  the  chorus  of  the 
Erinyes  in  the  "Eumenides"  of  ^schylus : 
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Lo!  here  are  clearest  traces  of  the  man; 
Follow  thou  up  that  dumb  informer's  hint; 
For  as  the  hound  pursues  a  wounded  fawn, 
So  by  the  red  blood  and  oozing  gore  track  we. 
My  lungs  are  panting  with  full  many  a  toil 
Wearing  man's  strength  dozvn.   Every  spot  of  earth 
Have  I  now  searched,  and  o'er  the  sea  in  -flight 
Wingless  I  came  pursuing,  swift  as  ship; 
And  now  full  sure  he's  crouching  soniezvhere  here; 
The  smell  of  human  blood  wafts  joy  to  me. 
See!  see  again!  look  round  ye  every  way. 
Lest  he,  the  murderer,  slip  away  unscathed! 

It  took  her  a  long  time  to  choose  between  the 
many  plans  which  easily  presented  themselves  for 
inflicting  her  next  wound.  But  after  watching 
Gurney's  movements  for  a  week  or  more,  and  dis- 
covering that  he  often  went  to  the  Colosseum  to  view 
its  glories  by  night,  she  asked  herself  what  could  be 
more  fitting  than  to  appear  to  him  amidst  the  silence 
of  that  stupendous  ruin.  And  so,  one  perfect  night 
when  the  full  moon  was  rising  over  the  domes  and 
spires  of  the  Eternal  City  as  it  rose  when  sixty 
thousand  Romans  thronged  the  arena  to  watch  the 
spectacle  displayed  by  imperial  pride,  she  and  Sibyl 
followed  the  melancholy,  unsuspecting  man  through 
the  gloomy  arch,  into  that  vast  interior. 

Nothing  was  easier  than  to  avoid  his  observa- 
tion, so  dense  were  the  shadows  over  the  innumera- 
ble hiding  places.  He  had  become  accustomed  to 
that  scene  and  to  those  impressions ;  but  when  Helen 
stood  within  those  crumbling  walls  and  gazed  on 
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all  that  immensity,  and  with  an  affrighted  and  pow- 
erful imagination  reproduced  the  history  of  the 
place,  she  was  paralyzed  with  terror,  for  there  is 
not  on  the  globe  another  scene  that  stirs  the 
human  soul  with  such  tumultuous  emotions  and  fills 
it  with  such  awful  consciousness  of  the  magnifi- 
cence and  the  vanity  of  human  life ! 

Like  a  man  to  whom  the  place  was  native  soil, 
like  one  of  the  bats  that  flitted  here  and  there,  Gur- 
ney  moved  with  grim  pleasure  from  corridor  to 
corridor,  from  bench  to  bench,  from  window  to  win- 
dow, climbing  even  to  the  summit  of  the  w^all,  and 
standing  like  a  silhouette  against  the  glory  of  the 
rising  moon.  By  the  time  he  had  descended,  Helen 
had  accustomed  herself  to  the  scene,  and  thought 
with  a  bitter  smile  how  fitting  the  place  was  for 
such  a  deed  as  hers. 

She  and  Sibyl  had  secreted  themselves  behind  an 
angle  which  he  must  pass.  He  came  slowly  toward 
them,  stopping  now  and  then  to  look  about.  His 
footfall  could  be  heard  crunching  the  sand  and  the 
gravel.  Suddenly,  when  he  was  within  a  hundred 
feet  or  so,  Helen  stepped  out  into  the  flood  of  the 
light  and  confronted  him. 

He  started  back  as  if  the  shade  of  some  old  gladi- 
ator who  had  fallen  in  the  arena  twenty  centuries 
ago  had  suddenly  risen  from  its  sands !  Incredible 
as  it  seemed  at  first,  he  knew,  when  he  had  regained 
his  scattered  senses,  that  Helen  stood  before  him. 
Was  it,  then,  impossible  to  evade  her?  Was  there, 
after  all,  some  omniscient  mind  guiding  her  foot- 
steps?   Was  there  some  implacable  element  of  an- 
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tipathy  to  the  sinner  embedded  in  the  very  substance 
of  nature  ?  Are  we  the  victims  and  not  the  arbiters 
of  our  destiny?  He  was  frantic,  desperate,  beside 
himself.  She  saw  him  draw  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  and  then,  a  moment  afterward,  reach  toward 
his  hip.  He  drew  something  from  his  pocket  and 
leveled  it  at  her  head. 

She  remembered  seeing  a  gleam  and  then  a  flash, 
but  also,  just  preceding  it,  a  man  springing  from 
a  niche  in  the  wall  and  striking  a  swift  blow.  After 
that,  all  was  vague,  except  the  consciousness  of 
being  half  dragged  by  Sibyl  through  the  gate  of  the 
Amphitheater,  along  the  streets,  and  up  the  stairs 
of  the  hotel  to  her  room.  When  the  door  was 
closed  behind  them  she  whispered :  ^'Who  could  it 
have  been,  Sibyl?" 

"Whom  do  you  think?"  the  sorceress  answered. 
Helen  shook  her  head,  but  she  remembered  the  night 
in  the  park  in  Cincinnati,  and  as  she  lay  tossing  in 
troubled  dreams  until  morning,  she  kept  seeing  the 
face  of  the  young  attorney. 

In  the  meantime  Gurney  had  recovered  conscious- 
ness. As  he  pulled  himself  together  and  stood  up, 
he  saw  a  man,  heavily  cloaked  and  masked,  stoop 
down,  pick  up  his  revolver,  remove  the  cartridges 
from  the  cylinder,  throw  the  useless  weapon  toward 
him,  and  walk  leisurely  through  the  archway  into 
the  street. 

He  followed  cautiously,  and  when  he  too  had 
passed  through  the  gate,  the  unknown  man  had  van- 
ished. Who  could  it  have  been?  He  at  first  con- 
nected him  with  that  mysterious  person  that  had 
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thwarted  his  purpose  six  years  before,  but  their 
identity  seemed  preposterous,  and  he  gave  up  in 
despair  the  effort  to  solve  the  difficult  problem. 
Returning  to  his  hotel,  he  shut  himself  in  his  room 
to  contemplate  once  more  the  dread  dilemma  of  his 
life.  There  was  a  threefold  choice;  on  each  he 
dwelt  in  turn. 

In  the  first  place,  he  could  dispose  of  Helen  and 
Sibyl  by  deliberate  murder.  He  was  in  a  country 
where  such  a  crime  could  be  committed  almost  with 
impunity.  Life  was  cheap;  assassins  were  abund- 
ant ;  justice  was  tardy ;  escape  easy.  A  single  swift 
blow,  and  all  would  be  over.  He  would  not  need 
to  strike  it  himself.  There  need  be  no  blood  on  his 
hands!  Had  he  not  ample  provocation?  What 
were  these  two  furies  but  assassins  themselves? 
Were  they  not  committing  slow  murder?  Were 
they  not  killing  him  by  inches  ?  It  would  be  noth- 
ing but  self-defense.  It  was  a  plain  case.  It  must 
be  done !  He  began  to  lay  his  plans.  He  had  seen 
a  man  that  would  do  the  deed,  and  for  as  little 
money  as  would  buy  two  sheep.  His  guide  had 
pointed  him  out.  He  wrote  a  note  to  his  guide  and 
put  his  finger  on  the  button  of  the  call  bell — and 
then  he  paused.  So  great  had  been  the  influence 
of  these  two  implacable  women  that  all  the  latent 
superstition  of  his  nature  had  been  aroused.  ''No !" 
he  said,  casting  himself  into  a  chair,  shaking  his 
head,  and  tearing  the  note  to  shreds.  "Their  dis- 
embodied spirits  would  pursue  me  with  a  tenfold 
ferocity." 

In  the  second  place,  there  was  suicide!     It  was 
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the  easiest  way.  Why  had  the  night  watch  of  the 
steamer  stopped  him  when  he  "had  once  been  nerved 
to  the  deed?  It  seemed  easy  then,  and  all  would 
have  been  over  now !  But  still,  who  knows  ?  If 
the  universal  instinct  of  humanity  is  to  be  trusted, 
and  there  should  really  be  another  life,  what  then? 
Would  not  his  last  estate  be  worse  than  his  first? 
By  putting  this  vague  fear  aside,  had  he  the  courage 
to  do  the  deed?  To  float  in  the  Tiber,  an  indis- 
tinguishable mass !  The  writhing,  pains  of  poison, 
could  he  endure  them?  No!  The  explosion  of  a 
pistol  and  the  gaping  wound  of  a  bullet,  what  of 
that?    Let  us  see. 

He  went  over  to  the  dressing  case,  took  out  the 
twin  of  the  revolver  he  had  used  in  the  Amphithea- 
ter, examined  the  chambers,  tried  the  trigger,  placed 
the  muzzle  in  his  mouth,  then  at  his  temple,  shud- 
dered, laid  it  down,  sank  back  into  his  chair,  and 
shook  his  head. 

In  the  third  place,  there  was  tKe  protection  of  the 
courts.  "Yes,  it  must  be  done.  I  will  go  home  to 
Cincinnati  and  appeal  to  the  law !  I  will  have  her 
brought  to  trial  for  insanity  and  sent  to  Longview. 
I  am  not  totally  without  friends  and  influence,  and 
above  all,  I  have  money.  It  is  not  an  ideal  way  to 
settle  troubles  with  women,  it  is  true.  But  since  day 
first  dawned  on  earth,  who  has  been  cursed  as  I  have 
been?  If  I  can  prove  her  insane,  I  shall  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  people,  and  can  begin  life  over 
again.  I  shall  be  a  martyr  instead  of  a  vagabond 
and  an  outcast.  Yes,  I  will  go!  I  feel  a  strange 
assurance  that  this  is  best." 
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He  rose  and  packed  his  trunk.  While  he  was 
doing  so,  he  went  over  the  same  course  of  reasoning 
again.  When  the  trunk  had  been  locked,  he  had  to 
go  over  it  once  more ;  and  again  at  night ;  and  the 
next  day  on  the  train.  In  fact,  he  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  He  had  reached  a  stage  where  he 
could  not  control  his  mental  processes. 

He  took  it  for  granted  that  his  pursuers  were  on 
his  track.  He  feared  they  might  be  on  the  same  ves- 
sel with  him,  and  kept  below  deck. 

Helen  and  Sibyl  followed  him  in  a  few  days. 
Hervey  did  not  venture  to  take  the  same  train  and 
steamer  that  bore  them  homeward,  but,  feeling  sure 
of  their  destination,  returned  at  his  leisure. 


CHAPTER   IX 

PHANTOMS   OF    HOPE 

Think'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time  ? 
It  doth  ;  but  actions  are  our  epochs, 

— BjTon. 

Philip  reached  Cincinnati  after  an  uneventful 
journey.  Helen  and  Sibyl  arrived  a  fortnight  later, 
and  soon  afterward  came  Hervey,  bringing  his 
picture  with  him.  No  one  had  yet  suspected  his 
part  in  this  tragedy  of  the  haunted  man,  and  his 
arrival  was  welcomed  with  an  interest  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  w^hich  greeted  Gurney  and  his 
ghost.  Clear  accounts  of  w^hat  had  happened  on 
shipboard,  and  vague  rumors  of  what  had  occurred 
in  the  Amphitheater,  had  already  been  circulated. 
Every  one  seemed  impressed  with  an  idea  that  the 
affairs  of  this  strange  couple  were  somehow  rapidly 
arriving  at  an  acute  stage. 

Gurney  resumed  his  old  habits,  and  his  few  loyal 
friends  gathered  around  him.  He  said  nothing  to 
them  of  his  plans  until  Helen  reappeared,  and  then 
he  summoned  them.  Everard  was  out  of  town,  but 
the  captain  and  Tuckerman  came.  He  told  them 
fully  all  that  they  had  heard  in  fragments.  The 
captain  was  deeply  stirred  to  pity,  and  even  the  icy 
Tuckerman  was  melted  with  an  unusual  compas- 
sion. 
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"It's  tough !"  he  said  grimly. 

"It  is,  by  gad !"  exclaimed  the  captain. 

"Yes,  it's  tough,  and  I  am  about  at  the  end  of  my 
rope.  It's  getting  unendurable,"  Gurney  said,  with 
unaffected  pathos. 

"No  wonder!"  Tuckerman  rejoined,  with  a  sigh. 

"You  can't  imagine  what  it  means !"  Gurney  con- 
tinued. "They  used  to  chain  corpses  to  criminals 
in  the  ancient  times.  I  would  trade  and  give  boot ! 
This  living  devil  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
death !  She  is  wrapping  herself  around  me  like  the 
folds  of  an  anaconda.  I  am  suffering  worse  than 
any  man  in  Dante's  Inferno.  I  must  get  relief! 
I  must!  I  can  not  stand  it!  It  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  human  nature !"  he  said,  pacing  the  floor 
and  tossing  his  arms  above  his  head. 

"Sit  down,  Phil !  Sit  down  and  be  quiet !  Let's 
talk  it  over  calmly.  There  must  be  some  way  out 
of  it,"  said  his  friends,  soothingly.  Their  kind 
words  quieted  him  after  a  little,  and  he  resumed  his 
seat. 

"Now  tell  us,  isn't  there  something  your  friends 
can  do?" 

"Open  your  heart.  It  will  do  you  good,"  the 
captain  said. 

"I've  got  a  scheme ;  but  I  fear  you  won't  like  it," 
he  answered  gloomily. 

"Well,  tell  us  and  let  us  see,"  they  said. 

"I  am  going  to  try  the  last  resort." 

"And  what  is  that  ?"  the  captain  asked. 

"The  courts,"  he  said,  grimly. 
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"Ah!"  exclaimed  Tuckerman,  with  evident  re- 
pugnance. 

*'Yes,  the  courts !  I  beheve  the  woman  is  crazy, 
and  I  am  going  to  have  her  sent  to  Longview." 

Tuckerman  whistled,  and  the  captain  said 
"Whew !" 

It  hardly  seemed  to  them  like  a  fair  fight  to  take 
a  woman  into  a  court  of  justice  and  try  to  shut  her 
up  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

"Doesn't  it  strike  you  favorably?"  asked  Gumey. 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  come  to  it ;  but 
somehow  I  wouldn't  do  it  until  I  had  tried  every- 
thing else,"  he  replied. 

"Everything?  Ah,  Captain,  what  have  I  not 
tried  ?"  he  asked  pitifully,  extending  his  open  hands 
in  a  gesture  of  helplessness. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  Tuckerman  ?"  the  cap- 
tain asked,  turning  to  the  lawyer. 

"It  could  be  done ;  but  there  ought  to  be  some 
other  way,"  he  replied. 

Gurney  shrugged  his  shoulders,  grew  impatient, 
and  exclaimed:  "It's  all  right  for  you  to  say  so; 
but  suppose  you  had  lain  awake  nights  for  seven 
years  trying  to  find  a  way,  and  had  failed  ?  Failed, 
I  tell  you!  I  have  exhausted  the  possibilities!  I 
think  I  could  deal  with  Helen  alone ;  but  that  black 
fiend !  It  chokes  me  to  speak  of  her.  There  is 
no  more  doubt  in  my  mind  that  she  came  from  hell 
than  that  I  shall  go  there,  if  they  don't  let  me  alone ! 
She  can  see  through  stone  walls ;  she  can  hear  my 
heart  beat  across  the  ocean ;  she  could  read  my 
thoughts  in  the  planet  Saturn!     They  call  me  the 
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Haunted  man,  don't  they?  Well,  they  are  right. 
I  am  haunted,  and  I  shall  be  damned  if  some  one 
doesn't  help  me !" 

''But,  Phil,  you  don't  really  think  that  Egyptian 
is  endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  do  you?" 

"I  know  it !" 

"That's  all  fiddlesticks !  They've  got  you  rattled. 
I  would  like  to  be  in  your  place  for  a  while.  I 
believe  I  could  throw  her  off  the  trail.  Say,  Phil, 
I  don't  like  that  scheme  of  yours  about  going  into 
court.  You  don't  stand  very  well  in  the  community 
now,  and  I  am  afraid  people  would  go  back  on  you 
for  good  and  all  if  you  took  advantage  of  a  woman 
that  way." 

*'What  do  I  care  for  the  people?  What  have 
they  ever  done  for  me  ?  I  simply  want  to  get  rid  of 
these  women !"  he  exclaimed,  savagely. 

"Oh,  of  course  you  feel  that  way.  It's  natural ; 
but  if  you  can  only  break  this  spell  these  women 
have  thrown  over  you,  you  can  get  out  of  the  scrape 
somehow.  You  are  hypnotized.  I'll  tell  you  what ! 
Before  you  go  into  the  courts,  let  me  try  my  hand  in 
the  game.  I  don't  believe  in  this  hoodooism.  I 
have  an  idea  that  if  you  will  let  me  manage  your 
affairs  for  a  while  I  can  get  you  out  of  their 
clutches." 

"How  do  you  mean  ?'* 

"Well,  you  see,  if  I  can  once  get  them  off  your 
track,  you  can  lose  yourself  in  the  world  somewhere. 
It's  a  big  place." 

"Didn't  I  try  that  in  Europe?  They  dropped  on 
me  like  a  pair  of  falcons." 
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''Oh,  yes;  but  they  probably  had  a  detective 
shadowing  you.'* 

''Of  course  they  did.  They  resort  to  everything. 
But  no  detective  on  earth  could  have  found  out  that 
I  was  going  to  Europe  as  quickly  as  they.  I  tell 
you  it  was  supernatural !" 

"Pshaw,  they've  turned  your  head !  You  just  give 
me  a  chance.  I  have  always  thought  fugitives  from 
justice — I  don't  mean  you  are  that,  Phil — were  the 
stupidest  people  in  the  world!  They  seem  to  lose 
their  heads  at  the  wrong  minute.  I  should  like  to 
play  that  royal  game  of  hide  and  seek  once,  just  for 
the  excitement." 

"Hush,  you  talk  like  a  fool!"  Philip  exclaimed 
angrily. 

"Well,  all  right;  put  yourself  in  my  Hands  and 
let  me  try." 

"I  can't!  I  am  tired  out  and  sick  at  heart.  I 
don't  feel  as  if  I  could  ever  stir  again.  You  don't 
know  what  a  horrible  thing  it  is  to  live  an  eternal 
fugitive !" 

"Of  course ;  but  you  do  as  I  tell  you." 

"What's  your  plan?" 

"Well — you  see,  if  that  Egyptian  really  has  the 
second  sight,  or  is  a  mind-reader  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  she'll  be  all  at  sea  if  a  third  person  gets 
into  the  play.  Now  you  just  let  me  choose  some 
unheard-of  place  without  telling  you  a  thing  about 
it,  and  Ell  bundle  you  off  with  me.  You'll  see  her 
running  round  like  an  old  hound  when  a  fox  has 
swum  a  stream." 

Gurney  sighed  hopelessly,  but  he  was  so  touched 
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by  the  kindness  of  his  friend  that  he  replied :  ''It's 
no  use,  Cap;  but  I  can't  resist  you.  It  seems  as 
though  it  would  kill  me  to  make  another  attempt ; 
but  if  you  wilt  promise  to  stand  by  me  through  a 
lawsuit,  provided  this  scheme  fails,  I  will  do  as  you 
tell  me." 

"It's  a  bargain!"  cried  the  enthusiastic  captain, 
bubbling  with  excitement  and  extending  his  hand. 
"We'll  stand  by  you  all  right,  won't  we.  Tuck? 
Tuck's  the  best  lawyer  in  Cincinnati.  He'll  pull 
you  through  if  any  one  can.  But,  say,  Phil,  I've 
got  the  greatest  scheme  on  earth.  I've  thought  it 
out  a  hundred  times,  but  never  dared  propose  it  to 
you.  Do  you  want  to  hear  it  ?  Brace  up,  old  man ! 
Give  me  a  chance,  won't  you  ?" 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Gurney,  not  quite  so  languidly 
as  before,  catching  a  little  of  his  enthusiasm. 

"Thanks !  All  right.  Here  it  is :  I've  selected 
three  of  the  most  remote  and  unfrequented  spots  in 
America.  A  train  starts  for  each  one  of  them  at 
the  very  same  hour.  You'll  keep  your  room  for 
three  or  four  days  and  give  out  that  you  are  sick. 
On  the  fourth  night,  thirty  minutes  before  the  train 
starts,  I'll  enter  the  hotel  by  the  back  door,  where 
I'll  leave  a  closed  cab.  The  minute  I  get  into  your 
room  I'll  drop  three  poker  chips,  each  containing  a 
name  of  one  of  those  places,  into  my  hat,  and  then 
draw  one  out.  For  the  place  named  on  the  lucky 
chip  we'll  start  in  two  minutes,  and  let  the  Egyptian 
whistle.     Hey!     What  do  you  think,  Tuckerman?" 

"I   like   it  better   than   the  Longview   scheme." 

"What  do  3;ow  say,  Phil?" 
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''By  Jove !  It's  ingenious !  You're  a  trump, 
Cap!  You've  put  new  heart  into  me.  If  I  can 
once  shake  them,  I'll  go  anywhere — I  don't  care 
where — and  begin  life  over  again.  Do  you  think 
we'll  have  to  wait  so  long?  Why  can't  we  start 
now  ?" 

*'We  mustn't  hurry.  I  want  them  to  think  you 
are  really  settled  down  to  stay.  Let  them  get  a 
feeling  of  security." 

''Hang  it !  if  I'm  going,  I  can't  wait !  I'm  as 
restless  as  the  Wandering  Jew.  I  didn't  use  to 
believe  that  story,  but  I  do  now." 

"You'll  have  to  wait.  I'm  running  this  scheme. 
Besides  putting  them  off  their  guard,  I'll  have  to 
have  a  little  time  to  get  things  ready." 

"I  suppose  so;  but  say,  Tuckerman,  you  won't 
forget  about  the  lawsuit,  will  you  ?  I've  got  to  have 
your  help  if  this  scheme  fails.  Get  everything 
ready  for  my  return.  Look  up  the  law  and  lay 
your  plans.     You  will,  won't  you?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  kindly.  "I'll  promise.  I 
hope  you  won't  need  me,  but  if  you  do,  I'll  see  you 
through.  Go  to  bed  now  and  sleep.  You  look 
more  like  a  ghost  than  'Crazy  Helen'  herself.  Good 
night.     Keep  a  good  heart." 

"Good  night,  Tuckerman.  Good  night.  Captain. 
Thank  you.  You  don't  know  how  you  have  cheered 
me  up." 

Frequent  messages  were  exchanged  during  the 
next  two  or  three  days,  but  always  covertly.  The 
captain  called  once,  late,  and  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution   to    prevent    observation.     On    the    fourth 
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night  the  door  of  Gurney's  room  opened  and  the 
captain  entered. 

*'Sh!"  he  said,  laying  his  hat  on  the  table.  He 
threw  three  poker  chips  into  it  and  told  Gurney  to 
hold  it  high  above  his  head.  "Now  rattle  it,  Phil — 
a  little  lower.  I  can't  quite  reach — ^there.  Hold  it 
still.     Here  goes !" 

He  drew  one  forth,  looked  at  it  and  smiled. 

"It's  the  one  I  wanted!"  he  cried  joyously. 
"Come  along.  We'll  fool  them  this  time.  Not  a 
soul  on  this  earth  knows  where  I  am  going  but  my 
own  sweet  self !" 

They  opened  the  door  quietly  and  went  out. 


CHAPTER   X 

THE    MAGIC    OF    EGYPT 

She  has  seen  the  mystery  hid 

Under  Egypt's  pyramid; 

By  those  eyelids  pale  and  close 

Now  she  knows  what  Rameses  knows. 

— Mrs.  Browning. 

Gloomy  and  repulsive  as  the  old  Taylor  mansion 
was  without,  it  gave  a  restful  welcome  to  its  re- 
turning mistress.  Her  little  Theo  had  been  brought 
from  Tennessee  to  meet  her.  His  devotion  to  his 
beautiful  mother,  whose  melancholy  history  he  was 
too  young  to  appreciate,  amounted  to  a  passion.  But 
it  was  with  some  restraint  that  he  always  approached 
that  wan  divinity.  Her  consciousness  of  her  own 
unworthiness  of  his  love,  and  her  absorption  in  the 
mission  to  which  she  had  consecrated  herself,  con- 
tinually chilled  and  thwarted  the  maternal  instinct. 
She  smiled  at  him,  but  always  sadly.  She  embraced 
him,  but  he  never  seemed  really  to  lie  upon  her 
heart.  And  so  he  came  to  think  of  her  as  some 
bright  and  glorious  but  far-distant  star.  It  filled 
her  with  unspeakable  sadness  to  see  him  looking  at 
her  with  his  great  brown  eyes  full  of  admiration 
and  heart-hunger;  but  she  had  never  bridged  the 
gulf  between  them.  This  gulf  had  never  seemed  so 
wide  as  now.    The  long  trip  and  its  too  intense  ex- 
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citement  had  made  great  inroads  upon  her  strength. 
She  began  to  feel  that  she  should  either  die  or  lose 
her  mind  before  she  had  consummated  her  revenge. 
It  was  when  the  boy  was  asleep  that  she  found  her 
only  unmixed  pleasure  in  his  presence.  Then  his 
pure  eyes  were  closed  and  did  not  penetrate  her 
heart.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  night  lamp  she  would 
sit  for  hours  gazing  at  the  sweet  mouth  smiling  in 
its  sleep,  at  the  long  dark  eyelashes  falling  on  the 
rounded  cheek,  at  the  arm  thrown  over  the  head  in 
careless  grace. 

Another  element  of  pain  was  mingled  in  her  cup. 
She  had  begun  to  weary  of  her  work.  She  con- 
fessed it  to  herself  with  regret  and  self-reproach. 
It  seemed  to  her — as  would  to  a  nun  a  diminished 
ardor  in  her  devotions — a  lack  of  consecration  and 
of  holiness.  What  had  produced  this  ?  Was  it  the 
memory  of  Hervey's  brave  and  determined  love,  or 
that  of  the  patient  and  submissive  devotion  of 
Thornton?  Or  was  it  the  suspicion  that  she  was 
wrong?  This  suspicion  had  certainly  come  to  her, 
and  weakened  her  in  its  coming. 

One  thing  was  certain.  She  was  wasting  away. 
The  symptoms  of  mental  disorder  were  multiplying. 
Her  melancholy  was  deepening.  She  was  fast 
drifting  into  the  state  in  which  the  mind  loses  voli- 
tional power.  She  thought  too  much,  and  made  the 
bitter  discovery  that  the  more  the  mind  reflects  on 
the  reasons  for  living  and  acting,  the  less  capable  it 
becomes  of  effort  and  action !  From  her  lethargy 
she  was  suddenly  aroused  when  Sibyl  entered  the 
room  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
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''What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Helen,  springing  to 
her  feet. 

"Hush !"  said  the  sorceress.    "He  has  gone !" 

"Gone?" 

"Gone!" 

"You  have  been  negHgent!"  cried  Helen,  seizing 
her  arm  angrily. 

"Do  not  blame  me !"  replied  the  Egyptian,  shaking 
her  off. 

"How  did  you  find  it  out  ?" 

"The  chambermaid  of  the  hotel  told  me." 

"When  did  he  go?" 

"At  nine  o'clock  this  very  night." 

"And  did  she  know  where?" 

"No." 

"How  could  it  happen  ?" 

"Some  one  must  be  acting  for  him.  I  have  had 
a  strange  feeling  about  him  since  we  returned.  Do 
not  say  a  word.     Let  me  think." 

She  paced  the  room  in  restless  agitation. 

"I  must  try  the  spell  of  the  blood-stone !"  she  said 
at  last,  as  if  she  had  been  driven  to  some  desperate 
resolution. 

Helen  had  heard  her  speak  of  it  as  the  supreme 
achievement  of  necromancy.  She  knew  that  it  in- 
volved some  terrible  ordeal  from  which  the  Egyp- 
tian had  always  shrunk.  "Well,  go!"  she  cried, 
imperatively. 

The  negress  looked  at  her  reproachfully,  as  if  to 
say,  "You  do  not  know  what  you  ask,"  but  left  the 
room  on  the  instant.  Once  in  her  chamber,  she 
locked  her  door  and  began  to  make  her  preparations. 
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Taking  from  its  cage  the  largest  and  most  danger- 
ous of  her  snakes,  she  wound  it  slowly  round  her 
arms  and  neck,  stroked  its  head,  and  gazed  into  its 
inscrutable  eyes.  What  was  the  nature  of  that 
affinity  between  them?  What  the  quality  of  that 
influence?  What  contribution  could  this  dumb 
creature  make  to  the  intellectual  life  of  that  brilliant 
but  perverted  woman?  Having  awakened  in  her 
gloomy  spirit  its  deepest  emotions  by  this  contact 
with  the  "subtle  beast,''  which  from  time  immemo- 
rial has  been  the  symbol — and,  as  the  ancients 
thought,  the  source — of  all  evil,  she  went  to  a  cab- 
inet, opened  a  secret  drawer,  and  drew  out  a  dark 
stone  in  which  there  were  red  spots  that  looked  like 
blood.  She  took  it  to  the  light,  turned  it  over  and 
over  in  her  palm,  gazed  at  it  with  affection  and 
with  awe.  It  was  one  of  those  mysterious  jewels 
to  which  the  ancient  Eg}'ptians  attached  such  effi- 
cacy. It  had  been  found  in  the  hand  of  a  princess 
disinterred  from  one  of  the  most  famous  tombs. 
It  had  come  down  to  her  through  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  necromancers  of  the  modern 
world.  It  was  reputed  to  possess  marvelous  pow- 
ers. After  surveying  it  reverently  for  a  long  time, 
she  put  it  in  an  antique  stone  bowl  and  poured 
slowly  over  it  a  few  drops  of  liquor  from  a  silver 
vial.  The  liquor  had  a  history,  too.  It  had  come 
to  the  hands  of  her  parents  through  some  wandering 
Moors,  and  was  declared  by  them  to  have  been  com- 
pounded in  the  laboratory  of  Paracelsus  himself. 

In  a  few  moments  the  stone  had  been  dissolved. 
The  sorceress  took  the  bowl  in  her  hand.    That 
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hand  trembled!  She  placed  it  to  her  lips.  Those 
lips  quivered!  At  a  single  draft  she  swallowed 
the  contents,  threw  herself  on  her  couch,  and  passed 
quickly  into  a  state  of  coma. 

The  phenomena  that  then  took  place  within  the 
brain  of  the  sleeping  woman  are  still  beyond  our 
ken.  There  may  have  been  some  marvelous  efficacy 
in  the  compound  that  she  had  swallowed,  her 
natural  faculties  thereby  receiving  some  chemical 
stimulus  to  an  extraordinary  activity.  She  may 
have  possessed  occult  powers.  All  may  have  been 
the  result  of  an  imagination  stimulated  to  an  ab- 
normal degree. 

Forcing  a  passage  to  the  North  Pole,  threading 
the  jungles  of  the  Dark  Continent,  resolving  com- 
plex physical  substances  to  their  elements,  seem 
child's  play  compared  to  tracing  the  movements  of 
thought  through  the  gray  brain-matter  of  the  sleep- 
ing sorceress  as  it  seized  objects  of  knowledge  unat- 
tainable by  our  so-called  "natural  powers." 

Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stone  and  the  drug,  Sibyl  rose  in  the 
morning  with  a  distinct  remembrance  of  a  scene 
that  had  been  enacted  in  her  night's  vision.  With 
impetuous  haste  she  descended  to  her  mistress. 

"Have  you  succeeded?"  cried  Helen,  rising 
eagerly. 

"Do  not  ask  me  any  questions,  but  obey  my  or- 
ders," she  replied. 


CHAPTER   XI 

THE   DEATH    IN   THE  DESERT 

All  that  lives  must  die 

Passing  through  nature  to  eternity, 

— Shakespeare. 

During  the  next  day  all  was  bustle  and  excite- 
ment. At  night,  just  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
captain  and  Gurney  had  departed,  the  two  women 
were  speeding  after  them  over  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  It  was  not  until  they  were  far  along 
on  their  journey  that  the  sorceress  revealed  to  Helen 
anything  of  what  she  had  seen  or  learned. 

"He  is  not  acting  alone.  That  is  what  has  de- 
ceived me." 

"Do  you  know  where  he  is  T^ 

"No.  But  I  have  seen  where  he  Has  been.  We 
shall  leave  the  train  where  we  see  a  white  and  black 
horse  driven  by  an  old  man  seated  in  a  wagon  whose 
broken  front  wheel  on  the  right  side  has  been 
mended  by  a  piece  of  wood  tied  to  the  spokes  with 
baled-hay  wire." 

Helen  regarded  her  with  astonishment.  "When 
will  they  appear?"  she  asked. 

"In  the  daylight ;  the  sun  was  shining." 

The  morning  dawned,  clear  and  warm  and  beau- 
tiful.   It  was  the  month  of  May.    In  that  month 
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the  most  important  events  in  Helen's  life  had  hap- 
pened. 

Sibyl  had  risen  early  and  was  looking  eagerly 
from  the  windows.  Helen  joined  her.  Of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  car  they  took  no  notice.  The 
stations  were  remote  from  each  other,  the  places 
dull  and  uninteresting.  The  hours  dragged  heavily. 
It  was  almost  noon.  Helen  was  becoming  skep- 
tical. Suddenly,  as  the  train  slackened  at  a  little 
village,  Sibyl  clutched  her  arm  and  whispered: 
"Lookr 

She  did  so,  and  to  her  astonishment  saw  the  very 
objects  that  the  sorceress  had  described.  An  old 
man  was  driving  a  white  and  black  horse.  The 
right  front  wheel  of  the  wagon  had  been  mended 
by  a  piece  of  wood  tied  to  the  spokes  with  baled- 
hay  wire !  It  was  a  typical,  care-free  Southern 
town.  Saddle-horses  were  tied  to  posts  in  the  main 
streets;  dirty  wagons  here  and  there  were  full  of 
bundles,  but  empty  of  people.  White  men  were 
jtalking  politics  in  the  stores ;  black  men  were  loung- 
ing on  the  corners,  or  lying  full  length  in  the  sand. 
i  The  two  women  made  their  way  to  the  hotel,  and 
on  the  register  read  the  names  of  two  men  from 
San  Francisco.  The  ruse  was  transparent,  and 
Sibyl,  smiling  ironically,  repeated:  "San  Fran- 
cisco !" 

It  did  not  take  her  long  to  learn  that  these  two 
men  were  the  objects  of  her  search,  nor  to  find  out 
that  they  had  started  that  morning  under  the  leader- 
ship of  an  old  negro  on  a  hunting  trip  to  the  Dismal 
Swamp.    The  name  recalled  to  Helen  stories  of 
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her  childhood  heard  from  old  negroes  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  slaves  that  had  escaped  from  bondage  to 
starve  and  die  in  the  awful  solitudes  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp. 

There  was  no  hurry  now.  The  pursuers  were 
sure  of  their  prey !  And  so  they  determined  to  give 
them  a  week  to  lull  them  into  a  fancied  security. 
Having  posted  a  negro  at  the  exit  of  the  swamp, 
they  rested.  Early  one  perfect  morning,  attended 
by  a  guide,  they  set  forth.  A  mile  or  two  from 
town  they  came  to  a  little  stream  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  Here  they  dismounted  and  sent  the  car- 
riage back.  Thence  onward  in  an  old  gum-tree 
canoe  their  guide  propelled  them,  sometimes  with  a 
paddle  and  sometimes  with  a  pole,  up  the  stream 
and  out  of  the  sunny  meadow  into  an  artificial  canal 
cut  through  an  otherwise  impenetrable  forest. 

It  was  the  old  waterway  of  the  lumbermen  that 
brought  out  the  timber  chopped  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  Having  long  ago 
been  abandoned,  the  rank  vegetation  had  so  en- 
croached on  it  from  both  sides  that  it  seemed  too 
narrow  to  admit  even  the  long,  thin  craft  in  which 
they  were  riding. 

As  they  proceeded  they  began  to  feel  as  if  they 
were  threading  a  subterranean  tunnel  with  a  watery 
pavement  and  vegetable  walls.  They  felt  that  they 
were  receding  from  the  actual  world  and  entering 
into  one  that  was  fabulous  and  unreal.  The  last 
sign  of  Human  life  was  an  old,  gaunt  negro  with 
a  flintlock  musket  on  his  shoulders,  accompanied  by 
two  hounds  as  lean  and  unearthly  as  himself— 
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ghosts  of  some  real  hunter  and  his  dogs,  lost  per- 
haps a  half  century  before  in  this  bewildering 
labyrinth  of  giant  trees  and  quaking  morasses ! 

The  enormous  cypresses  were  wreathed  with 
creeping  vines,  and  towered  above  them  to  immeas- 
urable heights.  Strange  birds,  like  prisoners  exiled 
from  a  sunny  world  and  compelled  to  pass  their 
lives  in  this  gloomy  solitude,  sang  in  low,  sad 
plaints.  Turtles  slipped  silently  from  old  logs  and 
disappeared  stealthily  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Snakes  of  many  varieties  and  of  a  thousand 
iridescent  hues  hung  from  branches  of  trees  or 
thrust  their  heads  languidly  above  the  ferns  and 
rushes.  The  water,  stained  with  vegetable  mold, 
was  a  deep,  dark,  inky  color,  and  Helen,  who  half 
lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  looking  alternately 
up,  around  and  down,  shuddered  as  she  saw  patches 
of  sunlight  falling  through  the  leaves  from  scant 
openings  in  the  foliage  and  lying  on  the  bottom  like 
great  blotches  of  blood. 

Aside  from  the  plaintive  wailings  of  the  birds, 
not  a  sound  could  be  heard  except  the  soft  splash 
of  the  negro's  paddle  in  the  stream  and  the  few 
soft  guttural  words  in  which  he  told  them,  now  and 
then,  some  story  of  the  slaves  who  used  to  hide 
there  when  they  fled  to  liberty. 

"My  ole  man,  he  was  a  slave.  Yep.  He  done 
tell  me  about  it.  He  run  away  onct,  he  own  se'f. 
His  ole  mars'  live  not  moh'n  ten  mile  from  de  outah 
aige  of  de  swamp.  He  tuk  out  one  night  an'  went 
mos'  to  de  Lake.  He  buil'  a  lill'  cabin  way  up  in  a 
holler  tree.     What  he  git  to  eat  ?     Oh,  he  went  out 
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to  de  clearin'  ebery  night,  and  some  of  de  niggahs 
'bout  yere  dey  put  'possum  an'  chicken  an'  bacon 
whar  he  git  'em.  Yep,  dat  was  'foh  de  wah ;  but 
when  de  wah  broke  out,  he  'scaped.  Any  one  Hb' 
in  yere  ?  Lordy,  no !  Dey's  harnts  in  yere !  De 
fiahflies  big  as  lanterns  and  de  will-o'-de-wisps  big 
as  buhnin'  tar  barrels !  I  been  yere  befo' !  Yep, 
now  an'  den  people  wants  to  see,  lak  you.  Nevah 
tuk  no  wimin  in!     No." 

About  three  hours  after  they  had  begun  the  jour- 
ney in  which  they  seemed  to  be  leaving  the  world 
and  its  tragedies  forever  behind  them,  the  gloom 
began  to  lighten  in  front  of  the  canoe.  After  a  few 
more  strokes  of  the  paddle  the  negro  said,  *'We's 
gittin'  dah!"  and  in  a  moment  more,  as  if  a  great 
door  had  swung  back,  the  woods  opened  and  dis- 
closed a  beautiful  sheet  of  blue  water,  stretching 
miles  away  and  surrounded  by  a  green  girdle  of 
trees. 

Helen  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  Sibyl,  raising 
her  long  black  finger,  pointed  with  a  grim  smile  to 
a  little  cabin  that  stood  on  the  shore  at  the  point 
where  the  canal  had  been  opened.  The  oarsman 
paused.  The  door  of  the  cabin  was  ajar,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  human  life.     Sibyl's  face  fell. 

A  frog's  deep  voice  sounded  from  the  edge  of  the 
canal.  A  catbird  wailed  from  a  tree-top.  The 
mournful  cry  of  a  loon  rose  from  far  out  on  the  lake 
where  its  sadness  seemed  to  find  an  echo.  These 
were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  perfect  still- 
ness. 

"They  Have  gone  hunting  or  fishing,"  said  Sibyl, 
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in  a  voice  that  sounded  strange  and  unearthly.  In 
such  solitudes  all  sounds  seem  to  deepen  and  become 
portentous  and  solemn. 

The  canoe  touched  the  shore,  and  the  women, 
stepping  out,  passed  slowly  up  the  trail  to  the  cabin 
door.  The  sorceress  put  her  foot  on  the  threshold, 
pushed  the  door  back,  looked  into  the  room,  saw  the 
guns,  blankets,  dishes  and  clothing,  and  drew  Helen 
inside  with  her.  A  look  of  triumph  illuminated  her 
features.  It  was  the  climacteric  moment  of  her  life. 
It  furnished  a  final  proof  of  some  extraordinary  en- 
dowment, some  faculty  rarely  developed  in  human 
nature. 

"I  told  you !''  she  exclaimed  triumphantly.  Helen 
was  too  agitated  to  answer,  and  sank  into  one  of  the 
rude  chairs.  "What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Sibyl, 
seeing  her  distress  and  hastening  to  her  side. 

''Oh,  Sibyl!"  she  cried,  "I  am  filled  with  terror! 
I  am  sure  something  awful  is  about  to  happen !  Let 
us  leave  this  dreadful  place.  Come,  let  us  go.  It 
is  not  worth  while !     Come !  come !" 

The  sorceress  almost  pushed  her  back  into  the 
chair,  gave  her  a  drink  of  water  from  a  bucket 
standing  on  the  table,  and  then  led  her  into  the  open 
air.  Arresting  the  attention  of  the  guide  by  a  sig- 
nal, she  told  him  to  paddle  the  canoe  out  of  sight, 
and  to  conceal  himself  until  she  clapped  her  hands. 

*'We  are  tired  and  faint,"  she  said,  and,  sitting 
down  in  the  shade,  they  ate  mechanically  and  with 
little  appetite. 

''Where  do  you  suppose  they  are?"  whispered 
Helen,  when  they  had  finished. 
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"Somewhere  across  the  lake,  perhaps." 

At  that  moment  they  heard  the  shot  of  a  gun  and 
listened  to  the  echoes  that  reverberated  from  shore 
to  shore  and  died  away  in  the  distance.  Helen 
started,  and  Sibyl  pointed  to  a  wreath  of  smoke 
visible  against  the  green  background. 

After  an  hour  or  two  the  sorceress,  who  had  been 
ceaselessly  scanning  the  water,  arose  and  pointed 
toward  an  object  just  coming  into  view  from  the 
shadows  of  the  dense  forest  on  the  other  bank.  She 
shaded  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  nodded  her  head 
with  grim  satisfaction,  and  drew  Helen  into  a  clump 
of  underbrush,  from  which  they  could  watch  the 
occupants  without  being  seen  by  them. 

As  the  moving  object  took  shape,  they  saw  three 
figures. 

''One  is  the  guide,"  said  Sibyl  to  herself.  "The 
second  is  Gurney,  and  the  third — the  captain !  Ah, 
it  was  he,  was  it  ?     I  thought  so !" 

To  their  beating  hearts  the  boat  seemed  dragging 
in  the  sand;  but  it  touched  the  shore  at  last,  and, 
as  the  hunters  stepped  out  with  great  strings  of 
ducks  in  their  hands,  the  captain  said : 

"This  has  been  our  best  day  yet,  Phil." 

"Yes,  Fve  enjoyed  it  immensely,  I  believe  I  have 
come  nearer  to  being  happy  than  for  seven  years. 
I  feel  as  if  I  would  Hke  to  stay  here  always." 

"Well,  old  man,  we  will  stay  until  we  are  sure 
they  have  lost  your  trail,  and  then  you  can  go  where 
you  please.  It  does  me  good  to  see  you  feel  so 
easy  in  your  mind.  What  a  place  it  is !  How  far 
off  the  world  seems !     It  might  have  sunk  millions 
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of  miles  into  space  and  we  should  never  have 
known  it!" 

"It  was  a  happy  thought  of  yours,  Captain.  I 
can  never  be  grateful  enough  to  you.  It  gives  me 
a  new  hope.  I  had  come  to  feel  that  there  was  no 
use  trying.     Perhaps  there  is." 

Sibyl  pressed  the  hand  of  her  mistress.    The  two 

hunters  surveyed  their  game  for  a  moment,  and 

then  sauntered  leisurely  up  the  path  to  the  cabin. 

As  they  approached,  Helen  rose  at  Sibyl's  signal, 

and  they  stepped  out  into  the  clearing. 

******* 

"Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine  enemy  ?"  said  Ahab 
to  Elijah  when  the  prophet  suddenly  rose  as  from 
the  earth.  And  he  answered :  "I  have  found  thee ; 
because  thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  work  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord." 

Neither  of  the  men  possessed  the  power  even  to 
ask  a  question,  and  the  two  women  said  never  a 
word,  but  walked  slowly  toward  the  shore.  Sibyl 
clapped  her  hands ;  a  boat  shot  out  from  the  bushes ; 
they  entered  it,  and  the  negro  paddled  them  out  of 
sight.  It  was  only  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  but 
it  seemed  like  evening  in  the  shadows  of  the  great 
trees. 

Helen  was  filled  with  an  intolerable  melancholy. 
She  shuddered  at  a  sudden  fancy  that  the  black  man 
paddling  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe  was  Charon,  and 
that  the  boat  was  gliding  through  the  Styx. 

Sibyl  was  in  a  state  of  exaltation.  All  the  mys- 
terious faculties  of  her  nature  were  aroused  to  their 
highest  activity  by  her  triumph,  and  by  those  potent 
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energies  of  nature  that  seemed  to  stir  in  her  as  in 
the  luxuriant  and  ahnost  tropical  life  of  the  vege- 
table world.  The  gaunt  cypresses,  the  trailing 
moss,  the  melancholy  cries  of  the  birds,  the  pungent 
odors  of  the  rank  vegetation,  but  above  all  the 
hideous  serpents  that  they  saw  coiled  on  the  banks 
or  pendent  from  the  limbs,  excited  her  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  emotion  and  imagination.  A  desire  to  con- 
tend with  and  conquer  other  forces  than  those  of  the 
human  will  began  to  burn  within  her. 

She  was  seated  in  the  prow  of  the  boat,  and  as 
they  passed  beneath  a  low  branch  around  which  an 
enormous  copperhead  snake  was  wrapped,  she 
beckoned  the  negro  to  stop. 

Fixing  her  eyes  on  those  of  the  serpent,  she  de- 
termined to  subdue  him.  What  did  they  see  in 
each  other's  eyes,  those  two  implacable  contestants  ? 
On  the  possession  of  what  terrible  force  did  victory 
depend  ?  Helen's  face  was  still  buried  in  her  hands, 
and  she  did  not  see  the  frightful  duel.  The  col- 
ored man  was  petrified  with  horror. 

For  several  minutes  the  serpent  and  the  woman 
stared  into  each  other's  eyes,  each  putting  forth  to 
the  utmost  capacity  that  energ)^  of  self-defense  and 
conquest  that  nature  had  endowed  it  with.  At 
last  the  snake  began  to  yield.  An  impulse  to  de- 
scend toward  his  conqueror  overpowered  him.  His 
powerful  body  stirred.  He  writhed  along  the 
limb,  lowered  his  head,  waved  it  slowly  back  and 
forth,  thrust  out  his  forked  tongue,  and,  yielding  to 
some  irresistible  compulsion,  slid  down  the  branch. 

Perceiving  her  triumph,  Sibyl  extended  her  hand 
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in  a  movement  not  unlike  that  of  the  serpent's, 
which,  as  it  approached  her,  slowly  coiled  about  the 
hand  and  glided  up  the  arm.  At  this  instant  Helen 
lifted  her  face.  As  she  did  so  the  horrible  spectacle 
met  her  gaze,  and  she  uttered  a  wild  scream.  The 
startled  sorceress  turned  her  head.  It  was  a  fatal 
movement!  The  spell  of  her  riveted  gaze  being 
taken  from  the  serpent's  beady  eyes,  he  darted  for- 
ward and  buried  his  fangs  in  her  throat. 

"Wherewithal  a  man  sinneth,  by  the  same  also 
shall  he  be  punished,"  saith  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
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CHAPTER   I 

A   SHAFT  OF   LIGHT 

The  great  world's  altar-stairs, 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God. 

—Tennyson. 

Helen  buried  Sibyl  by  the  side  of  her  own  parents 
at  her  Tennessee  home.  She  spent  a  few  restless 
days  there,  and  then,  drawn  by  some  irresistible 
fascination,  returned  like  any  other  ghost  to  the 
scene  of  her  life's  tragedy. 

What  to  do  next  she  did  not  know.  Everything 
now  depended  on  those  sublime  forces  that  were 
working  for  her  and  against  her.  She  lay  like  a 
straw  in  the  road,  waiting  for  a  passing  breeze  or 
whirlwind.  In  the  evolution  of  life  two  movements 
conspire:  that  within  the  soul  and  that  in  its  envi- 
ronment. It  is  their  interplay  that  produces  char- 
acter and  destiny.  In  the  soul  the  wheels  revolve 
steadily  toward  some  critical  combination,  like  those 
in  a  time-lock.  They  do  not  throw  the  door  open, 
but  adjust  the  mechanism  so  that  it  can  be  swung 
back  by  some  outside  hand — the  hand  of  circum- 
stance, of  opportunity.  The  critical  moment  was 
coming  to  Helen. 

"I  have  come  back,"  she  said  to  the  old  black 
mammy  who  let  her  in  to  her  Cincinnati  home. 

^13 
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'Whar's  Sibyl?"  exclaimed  the  aged  servant. 

"She  is  dead!" 

''Daid?" 

"Dead!" 

"Gord  be  praised !"  said  the  old  negress  under  her 
breath.    Then  aloud :     " Wha'  we  gwine  t'  do  ?" 

"Nothing!  Let  me  rest!  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
dead,  too.     Perhaps  I  really  am  a  ghost." 

She  seemed  at  least  benumbed — taking  up  a  task 
only  to  lay  it  down,  going  to  bed  only  to  become 
preternaturally  awake,  rising  only  to  fall  into  a 
dreamful  sleep.  She  had  passed  a  few  days  in  this 
way,  and  stood  one  morning  at  an  open  window, 
looking  outward,  but  seeing  inward.  The  endless 
stream  of  wagons  and  people  passed  before  her 
physical  eye,  the  incidents  of  her  life  before  the 
mental.  All  seemed  chaotic,  or  at  least  kaleido- 
scopic. Some  gigantic  hand  was  turning  the  glass, 
and  in  that  dark  cylinder  the  combinations  formed 
at  the  mercy  of  impersonal  laws  and  inexplicable 
forces.  There  was  neither  rhyme  nor  reason,  poetry 
nor  logic  in  those  panoramic  scenes.  If  she  could 
only  have  ceased  to  think  and  been  turned  into  a 
stone,  or  into  that  unreflecting  horse  whose  drunken 
driver  was  beating  it  so  cruelly  there  on  the  steep 
grade!  What  should  she  do?  Continue  her  mis- 
sion and  pursue  the  object  of  her  hatred,  or  go  back 
to  her  home  and  try  to  be  a  mother  to  her  son? 
Hate  and  love,  duty  and  desire  struggled  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  in  the  arena  of  her  soul. 

"Miss  Helen,"  said  a  voice,  interrupting  her 
reverie.     She  started,  turned,  and  saw  her  old  serv- 
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ant,  behind  whom  stood  the  figure  of  a  woman 
whose  features  the  gloom  in  the  room  did  not  per- 
mit her  to  distinguish. 

*'Well?"  she  asked  sharply. 

''Dis  lady  wanted  to  see  you,  and  she  would 
come!''  Chloe  replied. 

"Who  is  she,  and  what  does  she  want?" 

"I  am  Catharine  White.  Do  you  remember  me  ?" 
said  the  woman,  stepping  forward,  tall,  stately,  her 
calm  and  noble  face  pale  but  severe.  Helen  recog- 
nized her,  but  only  drew  herself  up  proudly  and 
regarded  her  old  rival  coldly. 

"You  are  surprised  at  my  coming,"  said  Cath- 
arine, "and  I  can  see  that  I'm  not  welcome.  I'm 
sorry;  but  I  must  beg  you  to  let  me  speak,  for  I 
can  not  longer  keep  silence.  From  a  distance  I 
have  watched  your  tragic  career.  Sometimes  I  have 
hated  you  because  you  stole  my  lover,  sometimes 
because  you  did  not  inflict  a  still  deeper  punish- 
ment. My  heart  has  been  torn  by  conflicting  emo- 
tions. My  judgment  told  me  to  forget  a  man  so 
base,  and  my  will  struggled  to  execute  its  dictates, 
but  in  vain!  I  became  desperate  and  cynical. 
'What  is  the  use  of  having  a  reason  ?  What  is  the 
use  of  having  a  will?'  I  asked  myself  continually, 
'if  the  feelings  of  the  soul  can  not  be  made  to  obey 
them?'  Hopeless  as  this  conflict  seemed,  I  hid  it 
in  my  heart.  I  did  not  have  your  courage  to  break 
out  into  open  rebellion,  to  take  up  the  fight  against 
society,  against  nature  itself!  I  often  envied  you 
as  I  watched  your  battle  with  a  mingled  admiration 
for  its  bravery  and  scorn  for  its  hopelessness. 
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"But  this  is  not  what  I  came  to  say.  I  have  come 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  found  peace !  I  do  not  know 
how,  or  at  least  I  can  not  analyze  it  to  my  own  satis- 
faction. I'm  not  sure  whether  reason  has  prevailed, 
and  time  has  wrought  a  healing  ministration,  or 
whether  God  has  comforted  my  soul !  I  only  know 
that  I  am  changed.  I  have  ceased  to  struggle.  I 
have  ceased  to  rebel.  I  have  submitted  to  the  inevita- 
ble. Since  my  victory  I  have  thought  much  of  you. 
I  know  what  you  must  have  suffered,  and  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  that  there  is  hope.  You  will  some 
time  emerge  from  the  cloud.  Life  is  better  than 
you  think.  You  will  taste  its  sweetness  yet.  You 
do  not  believe  me,  but  I  am  right.  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  be  your  friend.  You  will  not  ?  Well, 
perhaps  the  time  wull  come.  At  any  rate,  I  have 
wanted  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  and  I  believe  that 
my  words  will  bear  fruit  in  the  coming  years.  Good 
by." 

She  crossed  the  room  and  extended  her  hand. 
Helen  did  not  take  it,  but,  drawing  herself  up  to 
her  full  height,  put  her  arms  behind  her  back. 
Catharine  flushed,  but  smiled ;  approached  her  gen- 
tly, bent  forward,  kissed  her  marble  forehead,  and, 
turning,  left  the  room. 

"1  have  had  fear  of  three  things :  to  be  of  a  poor 
and  mendicant  spirit,  to  do  harm  and  to  give  dis- 
pleasure to  others,  and,  through  my  own  fault,  to 
lose  a  friend,"  said  Ascoli,  the  great  Florentine, 
who  at  seventy  was  burned  at  the  stake  for  the  free- 
dom of  his  thoughts.     Helen  had  lost  a  friend  by 
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her  own  fault.  For  the  first  time  in  her  Hfe  tKe  love 
of  a  cultivated  and  noble  woman  had  been  proffered 
her,  and  she  had  spurned  it. 

Catharine  had  not  passed  through  the  door  before 
Helen  experienced  a  profound  contempt  for  her 
rudeness  to  a  guest  and  for  her  folly  in  rejecting 
such  sympathy.  The  soft  kiss  still  rested  cool  and 
sweet  upon  her  forehead.  She  touched  the  spot 
where  it  had  been  pressed  as  if  it  were  some  real 
thing  that  she  might  feel.  Torn  by  the  desire  to  rush 
after  that  retiring  presence  and  the  pride  that  held 
her  back,  she  stood  irresolute.  The  real  dramas  of 
life  are  not  in  circumstances,  incidents,  quarrels,  bat- 
tles, but  in  feelings !  And  they  are  played  in  that  in- 
visible realm  that  we  call  the  spirit  world.  There 
had  never  been  a  more  dramatic  moment  in  Helen's 
life  than  this. 

"Where  will  these  mad  passions  of  mine  lead 
me?"  she  asked  herself  with  a  sudden  terror,  and 
struck  herself  on  the  breast.  The  surprise,  the 
fear,  the  self-reproach  she  felt  revealed  themselves 
in  her  face.  She  sank  into  a  chair  and  wrung  her 
hands. 

Why  had  she  treated  this  woman  so?  Catharine 
White  had  never  done  her  any  wrong,  and  now  had 
attempted  to  do  her  good.  It  was,  then,  the  evil 
of  her  own  heart  that  had  prompted  this  brutal 
discourtesy.  This  unwelcome  disclosure  came  as 
suddenly  as  if  a  shutter  had  been  opened  in  a  dark- 
ened room.  It  was  as  if  she  had  seen  her  face  in  a 
mirror  for  the  first  time,  and  she  remembered  an 
old  Persian  proverb :    ''When  the  mirror  shows  thy 
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blemishes,  break  thyself;  it  is  a  crime  to  break  the 
mirror." 

One  of  the  greatest  pains  of  life  is  that  of  a  new 
idea,  and  one  had  dawned  on  Helen — it  was  that  of 
her  personal  guilt.  In  the  moral  world  every  man 
knows  more  than  he  puts  in  practice,  sees  more 
light  than  he  walks  in.  But  sometimes  he  does  not 
know  that  he  knows,  nor  see  that  he  sees !  It  had 
been  so  with  Helen.  Whether  it  was  by  a  mere  co- 
incidence, a  stroke  of  fate,  or  a  divine  providence, 
Catharine's  visit  came  at  the  very  first  instant  when 
its  effect  on  Helen  could  have  been  so  profound. 
The  soil  had  been  prepared  for  the  seed.  It  struck 
root  and  grew. 


CHAPTER   II 


A   FRIEND   IN    NEED 


His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  "  This  was  a  man  I " 

—Shakespeare. 

For  days  after  this  incident  Helen  wandered  from 
room  to  room,  revolving  the  problem  of  her  duty, 
but  came  to  no  conclusion.  What  to  do  she  did  not 
know.  Fortunately,  she  did  not  have  to  decide.  It 
is  often  not  until  the  last  extremity  that  the  arm  is 
suddenly  extended  from  the  sky.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  unexpected  than  the  method  of  her 
relief.  One  morning  the  bell  rang,  and,  being 
in  the  hall,  she  opened  the  door.  A  middle-aged 
man  stood  at  the  threshold,  looking  at  her  keenly 
with  a  pair  of  honest  blue  eyes. 

*'Well?"  said  Helen  abruptly. 

"Begging  your  pardon,  I  have  a  very  disagreeable 
duty  to  perform,"  he  replied. 

"What  is  it?" 

"I  am  the  deputy  of  the  probate  court,  and  have 
been  sent  to  notify  Miss  Braithwaite  to  appear  and 
answer  a  charge  of  lunacy,"  he  said  bluntly,  but 
kindly.  The  door  was  flung  wide  open,  and  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  Philip  Gurney's  ghost. 

"Come  in,"  she  said,  as  she  led  the  way.  "Be 
219 
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seated.  I  am  Miss  Braithwaite.  What  does  this 
mean  ?" 

"Philip  Gurney  has  filed  an  affidavit  that  you  are 
insane." 

"Perhaps  I  am/'  she  said,  clasping  her  head  with 
Her  hands  and  gazing  at  him  wildly.  It  was  a 
great  moment  in  the  life  of  honest  John  Fancher. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  replied,  "but  I  don't  believe  it, 
which,  being  a  deputy  of  the  court,  is  beyond  my 
prerogative." 

"You  do  not  believe  it  ?" 

"I  don't !" 

"But  of  what  value  is  your  opinion  ?'' 

"I'm  an  expert !  For  twenty  years  and  more  I 
have  seen  them  come  and  go,  until  I  can  tell  them 
as  a  banker  can  tell  a  counterfeit." 

"And  you  do  not  think  me  insane  ?" 

"No  more  than  I  am !" 

"I  have  had  enough  sorrow  to  make  me  so." 

"It  won't  last  always,"  the  deputy  replied. 

"It  only  seems  to  be  beginning  under  another 
form." 

"Will  you  take  a  word  of  advice  from  an  old  man 
that  believes  in  your  innocence  and  your  sanity 
too?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  pair  of  brown  eyes 
that,  as  he  said  afterward,  seemed  to  penetrate 
his  soul. 

"You  seem  both'  honest  and  kind,"  she  answered 
slowly. 

"I  have  seen  enough  of  human  wrong  to  make  me 
sol" 
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*'WelI,  I  will  trust  you.     What  shall  I  do?'* 

"Get  a  lawyer  to  defend  you." 

"Who  would  undertake  such  a  task?"  said  Helen 
hopelessly. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  of  some  one?" 

"Let  me  take  time  to  think." 

"There's  no  time  to  spare !  It's  part  of  Gurney 's 
scheme  to  railroad  this  case  through.  He'll  stop 
at  nothing — God  forgive  him !" 

"God  will  not  forgive  him !  But  why  will  it  not 
be  enough  for  me  to  tell  my  own  story  to  the 
judge?" 

"Facts  are  very  much  against  you.  It  will  take 
fine  work  to  save  you  from  commitment." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"I'm  sure  of  it." 

"Oh,  if  Sibyl  were  only  here !"  sHe  exclaimed. 

"Let  me  bring  you  a  man  you  can  tie  to.  I  want 
to  see  you  win." 

She  thought  long,  looked  intently  at  her  guest, 
and  then  said:  "I  will  trust  you.  Do  what  you 
wish." 

"Good !  You'll  not  regret  it.  I'll  be  back  in  two 
jiffies,"  with  which  unscientific  promise  he  rushed 
from  the  room. 

A  "jiffy"  was  not  a  very  long  division  of  time  if 
the  honest  deputy  fulfilled  his  promise  literally,  for 
he  was  back  in  less  than  five  minutes,  bringing 
Hervey  with  him — a  task  of  no  great  difficulty,  as 
that  zealous  person  had  been  concealed  behind  a 
corner  of  the  stone  terrace. 

"I've  got  him!"  he  cried  gaily.     "Miss  Braith- 
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waite,  this  is  Mr.  Dean  Hervey.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  you  can  put  your  life  in  his  hands.  Good 
by." 

Helen  did  not  really  hear  his  words,  for  in  a 
single  agitated  glance  she  recognized  the  man  she 
had  met  in  the  corridor  of  the  City  Hall.  He  smiled 
and  extended  his  hand.  She  took  it,  bowed,  and 
then,  throwing  herself  into  a  chair  by  the  table, 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Hervey  was  appalled  at  the  havoc  that  the  last 
few  weeks  had  wrought.  His  heart  beat  hard  for  a 
few  moments  at  the  thought  that  perhaps  he  was  too 
late.  The  hopeless  expression  on  that  wan  face  was 
such  as  he  had  often  seen  in  Longview.  His  re- 
searches in  the  neighborhood  of  Helen's  home  in 
Tennessee  had  made  him  familiar  with  her  mother's 
tragic  history.  He  had  made  a  careful  study  of 
insanity.  He  knew  the  power  of  heredity.  As  he 
stood  looking  down  at  that  crushed  form,  he  trem- 
bled. He  waited  long  for  her  to  look  up,  but  as  she 
did  not  do  so,  he  uttered  the  two  short  words  which 
comprehended  the  best  of  his  life's  philosophy: 
"Be  brave!" 

Something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  aroused  her. 
She  lifted  her  haggard  face  and  looked  into  his  eyes. 

This  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  study  her  closely. 
"I  have  come  in  time,  thank  God !"  he  said  to  him- 
self, after  a  long  and  earnest  scrutiny.  To  her  he 
said :     *'You  are  going  to  let  me  help  you  ?" 

There  was  something  so  strong,  so  reassuring  in 
his  face  that  she  already  felt  calmer. 

"We  have  met  before,"  she  said. 
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"And  so  you  remember  ?'* 

"Yes,  I  remember.  I  did  not  thank  you  then  as 
I  ought.     Let  me  do  so  now.'' 

"It  is  of  no  consequence.  But  do  you  remember 
what  I  said  r 

"Was  it  this :  1  can  wait'?" 

"Yes,  that  was  it!  I  have  waited  seven  years, 
and  now  they  seem  Hke  so  many  days !" 

"You  are  a  strange  man." 

"Others  have  said  so.  But  we  must  talk  about 
this  httle  trouble  you  are  in,"  he  replied  with  a 
frank  smile. 

"There  is  something  that  I  should  like  to  ask  you, 
before  we  begin,"  she  said. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Were  you  in  Rome  last  winter  ?" 

"I  was." 

Once  more  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  arms,  and 
this  time  he  could  hear  her  sobbing  softly. 

"Come!  come!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  must  not 
give  way  like  this.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  be 
strong!  You  are  nearing  the  edge  of  the  desert 
over  which  you  have  been  walking.  A  few  more 
steps  will  bring  you  to  the  fountain." 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  influence  that  went 
forth  from  his  strength  and  his  love. 

She  rose  and  stood  before  him. 

"It  is  almost  enough  to  make  me  believe  in  Provi- 
dence," she  said. 

"There  is  quite  enough  to  make  us  believe  in  that, 
if  we  only  look  and  listen,"  he  replied.  "But  we 
shall  never  get  down  to  our  work  at  this  rate.  There 
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is  not  much  time.  Can  you  give  me  your  undivided 
attention  ?" 

*'l  am  afraid  not.  Was  it  really  you  who  turned 
the  aim  of  that  pistol  in  the  Amphitheater?" 

"I  can  not  deny  it.     But  it  was  nothing." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  be  there  ?" 

"Oh — ^that  would  be  too  long  a  story !  I  will  tell 
you  some  time.  But  now  you  must  put  your  whole 
mind  on  what  I  have  to  say." 

"I  will  do  my  best." 

"Good!  Let  me  begin.  I  know  every  detail  of 
your  story,  from  the  first  day  you  met  this  man  to 
the  last.  You  do  not  need  to  tell  me  a  single  word. 
You  have  only  to  obey  me !     Will  you  promise  ?" 

"Yes,  I  can  do  no  less.     I  promise." 

"Then  send  at  once  for  little  Theo." 

Her  eyes  fell,  her  face  paled.  He  did  not  seem 
to  notice  it,  and  went  on : 

"He  must  be  here  in  three  days.  The  trial  is  set 
for  the  fourth.     Can  he  come  ?" 

"Yes,  he  can  come." 

"And  you  will  obey  me  implicitly  ?" 

"I  will." 

"Good  by.  You  will  hear  from  me  soon !"  he 
exclaimed,  and  was  gone  before  she  realized  it. 


CHAPTER  III 

A   HUMAN  DOCUMENT 

The  lie  was  dead 

And  damned,  and  truth  stood  up  instead, 

—Browning. 

In  every  human  life  a  moment  comes  In  which  all 
that  has  been  slowly  evolving  from  its  depths  cul- 
minates. An  instant  arrives  toward  which  the 
whole  series  of  events  has  tended.  There  is  a  single 
tick  of  the  watch,  and  all  is  over!  Life  begins 
again,  but  moves  in  another  direction  and  toward 
another  crisis.  That  critical  Instant  in  the  lives  of 
the  actors  in  this  drama  arrived  one  morning  in  a 
small  room  of  the  probate  court  of  Hamilton  County. 
A  humane  instinct  has  forbidden  the  presence  of 
curious  crowds  at  insanity  inquests.  The  room  in 
the  court  house  where  they  are  conducted  is  unim- 
posing.  A  large  iron  safe,  a  long  table,  a  few  plain 
chairs,  a  desk  at  which  a  typewriter  strikes  the  noisy 
keys  of  her  instrument  as  busily  and  indifferently 
as  if  human  hearts  were  not  writhing  and  breaking 
around  her. 

Dean  Hervey  arrived  first ;  old  John  Fancher  en- 
tered next;  then  came  the  judge — rotund,  cheerful, 
tender-hearted;  finally  the  examining  physician,  a 
man  of  three  score  years,  cultured,  capable,  earnest. 
The  complainants  were  late. 
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*'It  doesn't  look  like  a  place  of  tragedies/'  Hervey 
.  said,  glancing  about  the  room. 

''But  it  is,"  the  judge  repHed.  'Tor  example,  it 
was  only  yesterday  that  we  sent  a  man  to  Longview 
who,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  city,  for  the 
first  and  only  time  of  his  life  transgressed  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  social  code,  and  by  that  one  indis- 
cretion wrecked  his  life.  Respected  citizen,  beloved 
husband,  revered  father,  he  became  the  victim  of  an 
incurable  disease,  and  finally  a  hopeless  lunatic! 
He  sat  where  you  do,  Hervey — his  mother,  father, 
iWife  and  children  round  him.  There  were  no 
screams,  no  groans,  no  curses ;  but  accustomed  to  it 
ias  I  am,  the  horrible  tragedy  of  it  brought  tears  to 
ttiy  eyes." 

"Judge,"  said  the  doctor,  a  reminiscent  look  upon 
his  fine  face,  "do  you  remember  that  young  fellow 
whose  devotion  to  his  wife  affected  us  so  much,  a 
year  or  two  ago  ?" 

"Blakeley?    I  should  say." 

"Was  it  especially  sad  ?"  asked  Hervey. 

"He  was  a  newspaper  man,"  the  doctor  replied, 
"and  had  only  been  married  a  few  months  when  his 
wife  exhibited  symptoms  of  insanity.  It  nearly 
killed  him.  There  is  an  unaccountable  shame  de- 
veloped often  in  the  hearts  of  friends.  Blakeley  was 
so  afraid  of  having  it  known  that  his  beautiful  wife 
had  lost  her  mind  that  he  threw  up  his  job  and  de- 
voted himself  to  nursing  her.  It  came  out  that  there 
were  six  months  in  which  he  never  left  her  room. 
Day  and  night  he  watched  her,  getting  what  sleep 
he  could  in  his  chair,  cooking  their  food  and  wash- 
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ing  their  clothes  with  his  own  hands.  At  last  his 
money  was  gone;  the  grocers  refused  him  credit; 
his  lack  of  sleep  began  to  tell  on  his  constitution ; 
he  fell  sick;  the  health  officer  got  hold  of  the  case 
and  brought  them  here.  I  have  seen  tough  sights, 
but  nothing  like  that !  He  sat  with  his  arms  around 
her  during  the  whole  trial,  and  begged  us  to  let  him 
take  her  home  again.  We  couldn't  do  it,  you  know, 
and  when  we  'committed'  her  he  cried  out — I'll  never 
forget  it:  'Then  for  God's  sake  let  me  ride  to  the 
asylum  in  the  same  carriage  with  her,  Judge,  for  I 
haven't  got  a  nickel  to  pay  my  car  fare,  and  I  can't 
let  her  go  alone !  You  don't  know — oh,  you  don't 
know  how  I  love  her !'  " 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Gurney, 
attended  by  Everard,  Tuckerman  and  the  captain, 
entered.  Gurney  started  when  he  saw  Hervey,  al- 
though he  had  never  thought  of  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tragedy  of  his  own  life.  After  greet- 
ings, the  formal  proceedings  began.  The  examin- 
ing physician  asked  the  necessary  questions,  and 
then  called  for  an  account  of  the  symptoms  to  sup- 
port the  charge  of  insanity.  Tuckerman  gave 
them,  and  they  lost  nothing  of  their  startling  char- 
acter in  the  telling. 

After  the  doctor  had  boiled  them  down,  there  was 
the  following  residuum:  Helen  Braithwaite  had 
for  seven  years  persistently  and  without  adequate 
justification  dogged  the  steps  of  Philip  Gurney,  and 
by  sudden  and  startling  presentations  of  herself  at 
critical  moments  destroyed  his  career  and  wrecked 
his  health. 
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On  the  two  items  ''the  inadequate  justification" 
and  ''the  persistent  vengeance  which  nothing  but  a 
lunatic  mind  could  account  for,"  the  doctor  began  a 
searching  inquiry.  Gurney  stoutly  affirmed  his  in- 
nocence. "Yes,  I  have  been  free,  too  free  with  the 
girl,"  he  said.  "She  was  young  when  I  met  her, 
and  I  did  not  dream  that  she  was  taking  me 
seriously.  I  am  at  fault,  but  heavens!  could  a 
little  indiscretion  produce  such  an  unquenchable 
hatred  in  a  normal  mind  ?  No !  A  thousand  times 
no !  But  besides  this,  there  is  insanity  in  the  family. 
The  mother  had  been  a  lunatic  for  years.  I  myself 
helped  to  rescue  her  from  a  funeral  pyre,  where,  in 
accordance  with  an  old  Greek  custom,  she  had  tried 
to  immolate  herself." 

The  story  was  familiar  to  both  the  judge  and  the 
doctor,  but  coming  in  this  way  from  the  lips  of  the 
man  himself,  it  had  an  uglier  look  than  they  had 
appreciated.  Their  faces  grew  grave.  The  type- 
writer had  become  so  interested  as  to  stop  writing, 
for  fear  she  might  lose  a  word.  A  newspaper  re- 
porter, who  had  slipped  unnoticed  into  the  room, 
was  listening  eagerly.  The  judge  and  doctor  ex- 
changed a  few  inaudible  words,  and  then  turned  to 
Hervey. 

"Mr.  Hervey,  you  have  undertaken  the  defense 
of  the  accused.  What  have  you  to  say?"  the  judge 
inquired. 

"Your  Honor,"  Hervey  replied,  "I  have  been  fa- 
miliar with  this  case  for  years.  I  have  made  myself 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  whole  story,  and  I 
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am  sorry  to  say — for  Mr.  Gurney  is  an  old  friend — 
that  the  facts  have  not  all  been  brought  to  light." 

Gurney  moved  uneasily,  frowned  and  glanced  at 
Tuckerman. 

"If  necessary,  I  can  set  them  all  before  the  court, 
but  as  the  case  seems  to  turn  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  Miss  Braithwaite's  conduct  can  be  traced 
to  some  motive  w^hich  would  be  adequate  as  a 
reason,  I  should  like  to  deal  with  that  point  alone 
now." 

The  listeners  were  hanging  on  his  words.  Some- 
thing in  his  manner  indicated  a  confidence  on  his 
part  in  the  innocence  and  sanity  of  his  client.  Be- 
sides this,  there  was  a  dramatic  element  in  Hervey's 
composition.  He  was  one  to  work  up  to  a  climax. 
Those  who  were  familiar  with  his  methods  therefore 
had  a  premonition  of  a  surprise.  He  waited  a  mo- 
ment, and  as  no  objection  was  made,  continued : 

'Tt  is  unquestionably  an  unusual  case  of  revenge, 
and  unless  a  profound  injustice  had  been  done,  I 
should  agree  with  any  one  who  thought  that  such 
continuous  and  remorseless  persecution  must  be 
either  prompted  by  insanity  or  by  demoniacal  pos- 
session. But  there  is  one  w^ong  to  womanhood 
that  in  a  nature  so  intense  as  Miss  Braithwaite's 
might,  I  think  you  will  agree,  engender  a  hatred  as 
violent  as  hers.  It  is  this  wTong  that  Miss  Braith- 
waite  alleges  to  be  the  ground  and  inspiration  of 
Her  conduct,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  settlement 
of  this  question,  on  which  she  and  the  complainant 
differ  so  radically,  may  throw  some  light  upon  this 
subject." 
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The  sSeoce  in  the  rocHn  was  intense.  Tuckennan 
RppezTcd  anxions :  the  captain's  face  becanie  pale ; 
Eyerard  seemed  bewildered:  the  jndge,  the  doctor, 
the  reporter  strained  forward.  Gtimey  struggled 
to  appear  calm  and  indifferent,  but  there  was  a 
drawn  expression  and  an  ashen  oc^or  on  his  usuaDy 
sirc^kn  and  ruddy  features. 

'^Has  she  any  evidence  r*'  the  doctor  asked. 

"She  claims  to  have,  and  it  is  her  desire  to  present 
it  to  the  court," 

The  doctor  and  the  judge  coosnlted  in  whispers ; 
the  stenographer  began  to  potmd  the  keys  of  her 
t3rpewriter  as  if  she  had  not  been  listening :  the  re- 
porter to  make  himself  as  inconspictious  as  possiWe, 
for  he  shocikl  have  been  excluded;  Gumey's  three 
friends  sidie  hurried  and  suspkioos  glances  at  him. 
They  felt  a  sudden  and  solemn  sense  of  the  impene- 
trable secrecy  of  the  human  sotil  until  the  awful 
moment  in  which  God  determmes  to  lay  it  opai  to 
the  light 

"Deputy.''  said  the  judge  at  length,  "yon  may 
dear  the  room  and  bring  in  the  accused.*' 

'Tf  it  please  your  Hodot,  it  is  Miss  Braithwaite's 
desire  that  the  persons  now  in  the  room  shall  re- 
main," Hervey  interposed. 

The  judge  appeared  to  be  surprised,  and  replied 
slowly:  "It  is  an  unusual  method  of  procedure, 
for  we  have  found  it  advisable  to  permit  the  accused 
to  testify  without  the  presence  of  the  other  parties 
to  the  suit.  There  must  be  very  convincing  reasons 
to  jtistify  infraction  of  this  ctistom." 
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"Jkliss  Braith\%-aite  knows  tliis,  but  still  prefers  to 
be  quesdoned  before  as  all,''  said  Hen  ey. 

Another  whispered  consuhation  followed,  and  the 
judge  said :  "If  this  is  her  desire,  w'e  shall  permit 
her  to  do  so  as  long  as  no  objection  is  offered  by 
the  complainant.-' 

The  decision  of  this  question  embarrassed  the 
complainants.  They  talked  long  and  earnestly. 
Gnmey  demoired,  but  the  others  insisted  that  per- 
mission should  be  given.  They  persuaded  him  at 
last,  and  Tuckennan  said :  "Your  Honor,  we  offer 
no  objecdoiL'' 

"Dqraty,  you  may  call  Miss  Braithwaite."  These 
words  of  the  judge's  sent  a  quiver  throug^h  the  little 
company.  All  eyes  followed  the  deputy  eagerly, 
and  waited  impatiently  for  his  return.  In  the  mean- 
time mai^  furtive  glances  were  cast  on  Gumey. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  profoundly  agitated. 
"What  can  it  mean?  What  kind  of  proof  can  she 
furnish?  How  will  she  look?  \Miat  will  she  say? 
Is  some  dreadful  catastrophe  about  to  happen  ?  Am 
I  to  be  destroyed  at  the  very  moment  of  salvation  ?" 
he  was  asking  himself.  He  now  began  to  tremble 
visibly.  "Suppose  I  am  detected  and  exposed?" 
he  asked  himself,  with  ungovernable  emotion. 

A  step  was  heard.  The  door  opened;  Fancher 
entered,  leading  Helen.  She  stood  erect  and  stepped 
firmly.  Her  black  veil  was  thro\Mi  over  her  shoul- 
ders. Her  face  was  marble  white.  She  took  a 
proffered  chair  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  judge. 
Sudi  eyes  he  thought  he  had  never  seen!    They 
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were  like  deep  wells.  A  new  sense  of  the  glory  of 
womanhood,  of  its  capacity  for  pain,  for  evil  and  for 
good  rushed  over  him.  With  difficulty  resisting  the 
fascination  of  that  fixed  look,  he  recalled  himself  to 
his  duty. 

"Miss  Braithwaite,"  he  said  kindly,  "I  understand 
that  it  is  your  desire  to  answer  the  questions  ad- 
dressed to  you  in  the  presence  of  those  persons  now 
in  the  room." 

"It  is." 

"Well,  as  it  seems  necessary  to  find  out  whether 
you  can  show  any  motive  for  your  conduct,  we  have 
agreed  to  let  you  do  so.  Do  I  understand  that  you 
are  prepared  to  furnish  evidence  on  that  point  ?" 

"I  am." 

"May  I  ask  you  to  tell  us,  then,  what  wrong  it  is 
that  has  led  you  to  persecute  the  complainant  in 
such  an  unusual  way?" 

"Shall  I  answer  you  at  length,  or  wait  for  leading 
questions  ?"  she  replied. 

"You  may  speak  to  us  freely.  There  are  no  for- 
malities here.  We  are  only  seeking  the  truth,"  he 
said. 

"Your  Honor,"  she  began,  "when  I  was  very 
young  and  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  this  man 
crossed  my  path.  He  won  my  love,  although  at  the 
same  time  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  another 
woman.  He  betrayed  that  love!  I  do  not  shirk 
my  share  of  that  guilt!  There  is  a  witness  here," 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  "whose  voice 
I  could  not  silence  if  I  would.  He  left  me  to  meet 
the  consequences  of  that  sin  alone.    I  followed  him. 
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He  repudiated  me.  He  ridiculed  me.  He  struck 
me.  At  that,  Judge,  my  love  was  turned  to  hate! 
Do  you  wonder?  He  struck  me  in  the  face!  I 
swore  a  solemn  oath  that  I  would  make  him  an  ex- 
ample to  all  men !  I  thought,  'How  many  of  them 
are  able  to  look  unterrified  into  the  silent  faces  of 
the  women  they  have  wronged,  when  they  only 
come  to  them  as  pale  and  fugitive  shadows  in  their 
dreams?'  and  I  determined  that  I  would  come  to 
him  by  day  as  well  as  by  night — a  material  reality 
instead  of  an  intangible  memory !  I  vowed  that  I 
would  rise  before  him  at  every  crisis  of  his  life  and 
bring  him  face  to  face  with  his  sin !  And  I  have 
done  it!"  Her  eyes  kindled.  "But  the  time  has 
come  when  my  task  seems  to  be  ended  by  some 
power  higher  than  myself !  It  is  being  taken  from 
my  hands.  He  has  himself  appealed  to  the  judg- 
ment of  mankind.  I  am  asked  for  proof!  Well, 
here  it  is !     Theo !     Theo !" 

The  door  opened.  A  boy  of  seven  years  entered 
the  room  and  made  his  way  straight  toward  her. 
She  extended  her  arms,  folded  him  to  her  heart, 
and  then  turned  his  face  toward  Gurney.  The 
effect  was  powerful  and  instantaneous!  It  was  as 
if  he  had  seen  himself  suddenly  emerging  from  the 
grave  of  his  innocent  and  beautiful  childhood ! 

There  was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  boy's 
paternity  in  the  breast  of  any  person  in  the  room — 
much  less  in  Gurney's  own,  for  the  high  white  fore- 
head, the  black  curly  hair,  the  small  graceful  ears, 
the  delicate  nose  and  short  upper  lip,  the  form  and 
carriage,    afforded    irrefragable    and    indubitably 
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proof.  For  an  instant  his  senses  reeled.  He  drew 
his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  if  to  brush  away  a  hide- 
ous vision,  and  then  groaned  aloud  and  staggered 
against  the  wall. 

There  was  a  deathlike  silence  in  the  room  which 
no  one  seemed  able  to  break.  All  eyes  save  those 
of  the  child  were  fixed  on  Gurney.  His  were  fast- 
ened on  his  mother's  face. 

It  was  Gurney  who  moved  first.  Without  a  word 
he  rose  and  started  for  the  door.  The  captain  rose 
with  him  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm.  *'Let  me 
go!"  he  cried  savagely,  shook  him  off,  and  passed 
out.  The  faithful  captain  followed  him.  For  a 
moment  after  they  had  gone,  the  silence  continued. 
The  boy  took  his  mother's  face  between  his  hands 
and  kissed  it.  She  stroked  his  hair,  and  returned 
his  gaze  with  eyes  in  whose  depths  tenderness  and 
cruelty  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  supremacy — an 
expression  which  was  a  symbol  of  her  life. 

"Is  there  anything  more  ?"  asked  Hervey,  turning 
to  the  judge. 

*T  think  not.  The  case  is  dismissed,  unless  Miss 
Braithwaite  will  take  a  word  of  advice  from  an  old 
man,"  he  repHed. 

"What  is  it,  your  Honor  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  think  that  his  cup  is  full,  and  I  would  not  add 
another  drop,"  he  said. 

"Yes.  His  cup  is  full,  and  mine  is  running  over ! 
But  you  are  right.  My  work  is  done,"  she  an- 
swered, rising. 

"Well,  my  child,"  the  old  man  said,  extending 
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his  hand,  ''I  would  forget  it  now  and  begin  life  over 
again." 

She  took  the  proffered  hand  and  said  : 
*'My  life  is  ended,  Judge !    You  have  my  thanks. 
And  you.  Doctor.     And  you,  Mr.  Hervey.     Good 
by." 

She  took  the  child  and  left  the  room,  evidently 
desiring  to  depart  alone.  But  her  friend  and  coun- 
sellor followed  her.  He  noticed  with  surprise  that 
she  did  not  resume  her  veil. 


CHAPTER   IV 
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Endurance  is  the  crowning  quality, 

And  patience  all  the  passion  of  great  hearts. 

— Lowell, 

During  the  walk  from  the  court  house  to  Helen's 
home,  Dean  secured  from  her  permission  to  call 
in  the  evening. 

He  passed  the  afternoon  as  patiently  as  his  ardent 
longings  would  permit,  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  rapped  at  the  door  of  the  Taylor  mansion. 
There  was  a  reverberating  sound  from  the  old  brass 
knocker.  The  hollow  echoes  startled  him.  He 
could  hardly  believe  the  empty-sounding  house  in- 
habited. He  had  never  felt  the  gloom  and  horror 
of  the  exterior  so  much  as  now.  But  a  step  sounded 
in  the  hall,  the  door  opened,  and  the  old  negress 
admitted  him  with  a  smile  of  welcome. 

He  entered  the  parlor  and  sat  down.  The  con- 
trast with  the  outside,  now  that  he  had  a  few  mo- 
ments in  which  to  study  it,  was  striking  in  the  ex- 
treme. "It  is  proof  of  a  noble  and  cultivated  mind," 
he  was  saying  to  himself,  when  he  heard  a  rustle  on 
the  stairway  and  a  footfall  of  some  one  descending. 
There  is  something  in  such  sounds  that  thrills  the 
heart  of  a  lover. 
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Helen  extended  her  hand  and  tried  to  smile.  The 
effort  was  a  melancholy  failure. 

''You  are  welcome,"  she  said. 

"I  thank  you  for  that.  Have  you  rested  at  all  ?" 
he  asked. 

"Not  much.  I  am  very  nervous.  My  occupation 
is  gone,  you  see.  You  can  not  imagine  how  strange 
it  seems  not  to  be  continuously  revolving  my  wrongs 
and  my  plans." 

"And  have  you  really  ceased  to  do  so  ?" 

"Partially,  at  least." 

"I  should  think  that  it  might  mean  a  great  hap- 
piness." 

"You  are  mistaken.  It  only  means  a  great  empti- 
ness." 

"Perhaps  you  don't  care  to  talk  about  this  mat- 
ter," Hervey  said. 

"But  I  do,"  she  answered.  "It  is  a  great  relief. 
I  have  never  talked  with  any  one  but  Sibyl,  and 
now  that  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  by  others,  I  want 
to  discuss  it.  A  few  words  you  spoke  the  other  day 
when  you  called  made  me  think  that  you  thought  me 
in  the  wrong.     Is  it  so?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

"I  ask  because  I  must.  I  have  been  looking  at 
this  experience  from  a  single  point  of  view  so  long 
that  perhaps  I  have  only  seen  a  single  aspect,  and 
that  a  wrong  one.     This  is  a  painful  admission !" 

"It  would  not  be  strange  if  it  were  true." 

"You  do  not  know  in  what  a  tumult  of  emotion  I 
have  lived !  Now  that  I  have  escaped  into  a  harbor 
for  a  few  moments,  I  appreciate  the  power  of  the 
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Storm.  But  another  tempest  is  rising.  I  have  be- 
gun to  question  myself  and  my  motives.  If  you  can 
help  me,  do  so !" 

She  sat  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  lap,  her 
body  leaning  forward,  and  her  great  eyes  searching 
his  for  an  answer. 

"However  near  collapse  that  mind  has  been,  it  is 
still  sane,"  he  said  to  himself  before  replying. 

"About  what  do  you  want  my  help  ?"  he  asked. 

"As  to  whether  I  have  done  right  or  wrong.'* 

"I  had  rather  not  tell  you." 

"But  why?" 

"Because,  if  I  do  I  shall  wound  you.  Let  us  talk 
of  other  things." 

"There  are  no  other  things  for  me!  This  thing 
has  been  my  life,  and  may  yet  be  my  death.  Have 
I  done  right  or  wrong?" 

She  asked  this  so  imperatively  that  he  could  not 
refuse  to  answer. 

"I  think  you  have  done  wrong,"  he  said. 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair  and  averted  her  face. 

"Will  you  forgive  me  ?"  he  asked. 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive.  If  there  were,  I 
could  not.  Forgiveness  is  with  me  an  impossi- 
bility." 

"It  is  on  that  rock  that  you  have  made  ship- 
wreck," he  said. 

She  neither  looked  toward  him  nor  answered. 

"Shall  I  go  on  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  go  on,"  she  replied,  faintly. 

"Forgiveness  may  be  a  psychological  impossibil- 
ity, but  it  is  a  sociological  necessity.     Civilization 
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would  go  back  to  barbarism  without  its  daily  exer- 
cise by  millions  of  wronged  and  suffering  souls." 

She  looked  at  him  incredulously  and  said : 

'*I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  think  the  world  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  semi-civilization  because  it  does 
not  right  its  own  wrongs." 

"Then  you  do  not  care  to  hear  my  opinion  as  to 
your  own  course,  I  presume." 

"But  I  do." 

"Well,  at  the  price  of  your  friendship  I  must  say 
that  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  sin.  You  have 
probably  prevented  the  person  who  has  wronged 
you  from  becoming  a  good  man.  At  any  rate  you 
have  kept  ypurself  from  being  as  noble  a  woman  as 
you  might  have  been." 

She  struggled  with  the  revolt  of  her  pride  for  a 
moment,  and  he  added : 

"I  have  been  too  plain.     It  is  a  bad  habit  of  mine." 

"No.  I  exacted  this  frankness  from  you,  but  I  do 
not  trust  your  judgment.  You  have  not  properly 
estimated  my  provocation !" 

"You  are  mistaken.  I  have  thought  of  it  for 
seven  years,  and  have  suffered  for  you  and  with  you. 
You  have  not  punished  Gurney  too  hard ;  he  has 
deserved  all  he  has  received.  If  I  were  going  to 
make  a  world,  I  would  have  instantaneous  punish- 
ment overtake  those  that  sacrifice  the  holiest  instincts 
of  others  to  their  own  gratification  !" 

The  flashing  of  her  eyes  revealed  her  approbation 
of  his  words. 

"But,"  he  continued,  calmly,  "I  did  not  make  this 
world,  and  whoever  did,  did  not  make  it  so.     It  is 
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His  clear  purpose  to  keep  the  right  of  punishment 
in  His  own  hands.  Every  deep  experience  proves 
that  mere  revenge  is  always  and  everywhere  a 
blunder." 

She  settled  back  in  her  chair,  as  if  disappointed 
in  the  anticlimax,  and  he  continued : 

"1  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  subtle  'scheme 
of  existence';  but  there  certainly  are  many  injuries 
that  we  can  not  revenge  without  drawing  down  on 
ourselves  the  very  lightnings  we  try  to  steal  and 
launch  at  others.  This  is  what  you  have  done. 
The  bolt  which  you  have  hurled  at  your  enemy  has 
recoiled  and  struck  yourself." 

"I  do  not  comprehend." 

*'I  mean  that  in  the  attempt  to  punish  your  enemy 
your  own  heart  has  been  filled  with  a  bitterness 
that  has  corrupted  its  very  fountain  springs." 

An  angry  flush  revealed  her  resentment,  and  she 
answered,  defiantly: 

''My  creed  has  been :  Torgive  your  enemies — but 
only  when  they  are  hanged !'  " 

"Heinrich  Heine  was  not  a  safe  guide.  It  is  a 
fundamental  law  of  a  happy  and  useful  life  that  we 
must  keep  sweet;  for  bitterness  perverts  the  judg- 
ment and  corrodes  the  heart!  Justice  will  be  done 
without  your  bother  or  mine.  Tell  me,  are  you  sat- 
isfied with  what  you  have  done?  Is  your  heart  at 
rest?    Have  you  no  regrets?" 

She  faltered.  She  began  to  feel  her  philosophy  of 
life  crumbling.  Her  confidence  failed  her.  Her 
conscience  condemned  her.     She  tried  to  resent  this 
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stern  judgment,  but  it  rang  so  true  she  could  not. 
It  was  in  a  softened  mood  that  she  repHed  at  last : 

'Terhaps  you  are  right.  I  confess  it  has  not 
brought  me  happiness.  I  fear  the  secret  of  life  has 
escaped  me.  Tell  me,  was  Jesus  right  when  He 
said  we  must  forgive  until  seventy  times  seven? 
It  was  this  doctrine  that  made  me  despise  Him." 

"You  were  wrong.  It  is  the  most  sublime  of 
all  His  teachings.  In  His  illustration  of  it,  He 
transcended  humanity.  To  forgive  a  fault  in  an- 
other is  nobler  than  to  be  faultless.  It  is  our  duty 
to  forgive  to  the  uttermost  the  penitent  for  their 
sake ;  the  impenitent  for  our  own.  The  greater  the 
heart  of  a  man  or  woman,  the  less  room  there  is  in 
it  for  the  memory  of  a  wrong.  The  human  soul 
never  appears  so  strong  and  beautiful  as  when  it 
foregoes  revenge  and  dares  to  forgive  an  injury !" 

He  had  spoken  slowly,  quietly.  Tears  filled  her 
eyes. 

"I  have  wounded  you !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes.     You  wound  me  deeply,"  she  replied. 

"I  shall  never  forgive  myself." 

*Tt  was  not  your  fault.  You  have  done  your 
duty.  I  find  your  condemnation  hard  to  bear ;  but 
if  it  is  just,  I  must  endure  it.  You  have  made  me 
wish  that  I  could  see  life  through  your  eyes ;  but  I 
fear  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  try  to  reconstruct  my 
thought-world,"  she  said. 

"It  is  never  too  late.  I  have  seen  last  moments 
that  were  better  than  whole  lives.  But  we  have 
talked  too  much  about  these  grave  problems,"  he 
said,  alarmed  at  her  pale  face. 
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''Yes,  let  us  change  the  conversation,"  she  replied. 
*'I  have  many  obligations  to  acknowledge. — I  say 
acknowledge,  for  I  can  never  repay  them!  To  be 
watched  over  and  cared  for  for  seven  years  by  a 
stranger !    I  can  not  comprehend  it !" 

"It  is  very  simple,"  he  said.  'It  is  because  I  have 
loved  you !" 

"That  is  what  I  feared,"  she  answered,  sadly. 

'T  know  this  can  not  give  you  pleasure.  I  could 
not  hope  it  would.  I  merely  told  you  so  that  my 
motives  should  be  plain,"  he  said. 

A  silence  followed  his  words.  They  sat  as  if 
each  were  trying  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  this 
hopeless  relationship.  It  was  Helen  who  spoke 
first: 

"Mr.  Hervey,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  my 
heart  is  dead.  I  owe  you  my  life.  You  have  saved 
it  twice  by  your  heroism.  I  may  be  indebted  to 
you  for  a  spiritual  lesson  that  will  ultimately  restore 
me  to  happiness  and  to  peace.  I  will  do  anything 
in  my  power  to  repay  you ;  but  love  I  can  not  give." 

'T  am  not  asking  your  love ;  but  let  me  be  a 
friend !" 

Just  at  that  moment  a  merry  peal  of  laughter  was 
heard  in  the  hallway.  Then  came  the  sound  of 
childish  feet  scurrying  down  the  stairs  and  a  fresh 
young  voice  crying  gaily  and  imperatively :  "I  will 
go  and  see  the  man !  You  can't  catch  me.  Ha !  ha ! 
You  are  too  slow,  Chloe."  The  door  burst  open, 
and  in  rushed  the  beautiful  boy  whose  appearance 
in  the  court  room  had  convicted  the  guilty  man.  He 
dashed  across  the  parlor  and  threw  himself  into 
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Henley's  lap  as  if  they  had  been  Hfelong  acquaint- 
ances. 

"Chloe  said  you  wouldn't  want  to  see  me,  but  you 
do,  don't  you,  Mr.  Hervey  ?" 

Hervey  kissed  the  white  forehead,  stroked  back 
the  black  hair,  and  said : 

"Ask  Chloe  if  she  won't  let  you  stay." 

"Oh,  I  don't  have  to  ask  JicrT'  he  said,  shaking 
his  head. 

"But  you  will  for  my  sake?" 

Theo  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  take  his  measurement. 

"Please  may  I  stay,  Chloe?"  he  asked,  with  a 
humility  that  astonished  himself,  his  mother  and  the 
old  negress  equally. 

"You  mus'  arsk  yer  mammy,  honey,"  she  an- 
swered with  a  courtesy. 

"I  may,  mayn't  I,  mamma?" 

"If  ^Ir.  Hervey  wants  you,"  she  said. 

"You  do,  don't  you,  Mr.  Hervey?" 

"Of  course.  I  brought  something  in  my  pocket 
for  you." 

"Which  one?'' 

"Hunt  for  it." 

The  little  highwayman  immediately  began  to  rifle 
his  victim. 

"Here  it  is,  and  you're  a  peach !"  he  cried. 

"Theo !  Theo !"  Helen  said,  severely. 

"What,  mamma?" 

"I  am  surprised !" 

"Well,  he  is!"  he  insisted,  to  Hervey's  delight 
and  his  mother's  embarrassment. 
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"Do  not  Spoil  him.  He  is  good  and  sweet,  but  he 
is  very  forward,"  said  Helen. 

The  next  hour  passed  so  rapidly  that  when  the 
old  clock  in  the  hall  struck  ten,  Hervey  started  to 
his  feet.  "I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  I  beg  your 
pardon.  But  I  have  spent  a  very  happy  evening. 
May  I  come  again  ?"  he  said. 

"Come  every  night !"  cried  Theo,  putting  his  arm 
around  his  neck. 

"Your  mamma  does  not  answer  quite  so  readily  as 
you  do,  my  boy.  I  always  believe  in  minding 
mammas." 

"Tell  him  to  come,  mamma,"  said  Theo,  giving  his 
new  friend  another  hug. 

"If  he  wishes  to  come,  he  will  be  most  welcome. 
He  has  been  a  true  friend,  and  we  can  never  repay 
his  kindness.  You  will  appreciate  it  better  some 
day,  my  boy.  But  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Hervey, 
that  I  shall  return  immediately  to  my  Tennessee 
home.     I  have  closed  an  epoch  in  my  life." 

"Come  to-morrow  night !"  cried  Theo. 

"All  right,  I  will.  Good  by,"  he  said.  He  put 
the  little  fellow  down,  crossed  the  room  to  Helen, 
took  her  cold  hand  in  his  for  an  instant,  and  was 
gone. 


CHAPTER   V 

THE    PURSUIT   OF    HAPPINESS 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might; 
Smote  the  chord  of  self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music  out  of  sight. 

— Tennyson. 

If  Dean  Hervey  had  any  business  of  importance 
the  next  day,  it  must  have  been  sadly  neglected. 
He  was  absent-minded.  He  tried  to  read,  and 
found  it  impossible.  He  wandered  restlessly  about 
his  rooms,  and  finally  mounted  his  horse  and  took  a 
long  ride  into  the  country.  During  the  entire  day 
Helen  Braithwaite  was  scarcely  absent  a  moment 
from  his  mind.  Now  that  he  had  seen  her  near  at 
hand,  he  found  her  no  less  attractive  than  when, 
enveloped  in  impenetrable  mystery,  he  gazed  at  her 
from  afar.  The  beauty  of  her  person,  the  charm 
of  her  manners,  the  capacity  of  her  mind,  the  in- 
herent tenderness  of  her  heart,  were  all  enhanced  by 
a  more  intimate  knowledge. 

"It  is  an  undisciplined  will  and  an  ill-balanced 
education,"  he  said  to  himself,  "but  what  enormous 
possibilities  for  good !" 

To  such  natures  as  his  it  is  not  perfection,  but 
the  capacity  for  perfection,  that  charms.  There 
was  in  him  so  much  of  the  reformer  that  there  must 
be  something  to  be  done  for  any  object  that  attracted 
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his  sympathy.  From  his  boyhood  it  had  been  the 
under  dogs,  the  lame  cats,  the  homeless  children, 
the  people  that  had  not  had  a  chance,  that  at- 
tracted him.  He  could  not  care  passionately  for 
anything  that  he  could  not  benefit.  To  his  mind 
Helen  was  like  a  bird  whose  shell  was  too  hard  for 
her  to  break  alone — a  butterfly  in  a  chrysalis  that 
had  been  too  tightly  woven.  It  was  the  desire  to 
help  her  out  into  her  true  life  that  was  perhaps  the 
deepest  element  in  his  love.  But  that  it  was  love, 
and  love  the  truest  and  most  ardent,  he  could  no 
longer  doubt,  and  his  heart  exulted  in  it.  The 
world  possessed  a  new  charm  for  him. 

He  was  poorly  prepared,  then,  for  what  happened 
when  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  old  Taylor  man- 
sion. 

*'Miss  Braithwaite  ?"  he  asked  old  Chloe  eagerly. 

"She's  done  gone,"  she  answered,  shaking  her 
head. 

"Gone!" 

"Went  dis  mawnin',  Massah  Hervey.  Took  de 
liir  boy  and  tole  us  to  pack  up  all  de  stuff." 

"But  where  has  she  gone?"  he  gasped. 

"Ter  Tennersee.     She  gwine  break  up  dis  house." 

"And  not  come  back?" 

"She  said  so." 

"And  did  she  leave  no  word  for  me?"  he  asked, 
his  heart  sinking  in  his  breast. 

"She  done  lef  dis  note,"  said  Chloe,  taking  a 
letter  from  the  table. 

He  seized  it  eagerly  and  read : 
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"Mr.  Dean  Hervey — I  hope  you  will  not  think 
me  lacking  in  gratitude  if  I  hasten  away  without 
fulfilling  my  promise.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
linger  a  single  moment  longer.  I  need  solitude. 
I  want  time  to  think  of  the  life  I  must  live,  and  the 
bitter  truth  (if  it  be  a  truth)  that  you  have  told  me. 
I  must  know  the  truth  about  my  life.  Whatever 
conclusions  I  reach,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  memory 
of  one  man  who  is  sincere  and  noble,  to  restore  my 
shattered  confidence  in  human  nature.  For  all  your 
goodness  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  gratitude  of  a 
woman  who  can  cherish  the  memory  of  a  kindness 
as  long  as  that  of  an  injury. 

Helen  Braithwaite." 

The  next  day  Hervey  was  speeding  on  his  way 
to  Tennessee.  The  beauty  of  that  region,  fitted 
beyond  almost  any  other  in  the  world  to  touch  the 
heart  of  the  beholder,  scarcely  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. He  was  absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  and  kept 
saying  to  himself:  *'I  have  seen  other  wonderful 
women,  but  none  like  her!  What  could  she  not 
have  been  if  permitted  to  develop  normally  ?  What 
may  she  not  yet  become?  How  full  my  heart  and 
life  will  be  if  I  can  win  her  love.     I  can ;  I  will !" 

At  the  edge  of  the  evening  the  impatient  traveler 
reached  his  destination — the  little  town  of  Oliver 
Springs,  where  he  spent  the  night.  By  daylight 
the  next  morning  he  started  on  the  drive  of  twenty 
miles  to  Helen's  home. 

In  the  mild  air  of  that  delightful  region  haste  is 
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unknown.  The  swallows  take  a  slower  flight.  The 
sun  descends  reluctantly.  The  stars  linger  to  look 
down  on  the  mountains. 

The  deliberation  with  which  the  conveyance  was 
prepared  for  the  journey  tested  Hervey's  temper 
to  the  utmost,  and  nothing  but  his  sense  of  humor 
saved  him.  The  wagon  looked  like  the  net  product 
of  the  scraps  of  many  dump  heaps.  The  team  con- 
sisted of  a  spavined  horse  and  a  vicious  mule.  The 
driver  was  an  indescribable  absurdity  of  freckles 
and  yellow  hair,  with  straw  hat,  trousers,  torn  shirt 
and  single  suspender. 

The  day  was  so  beautiful  and  his  guide  so  ut- 
terly new  and  entertaining  that  Hervey  had  actually 
forgotten  to  be  impatient,  and  was  surprised  when 
old  "Si,"  swinging  out  his  long  whip  and  cracking 
it  off  toward  a  beautiful  valley  into  which  the  road 
suddenly  turned,  said :     "Here  we  be,  Colonel." 

Hervey  looked  up.  A  haze  hung  over  the  moun- 
tains. Cows  were  standing  knee-deep  in  the  little 
river.  Meadow  larks  and  bobolinks  were  singing 
lazily  along  the  fence-tops.  A  death-like  but  de- 
licious silence  reigned.  The  earth  was  sleeping  in 
the  cradle  of  the  sky.  The  valley  was  sleeping  in 
the  cradle  of  the  mountains. 

Back  from  the  main  road  a  half  mile  or  more  he 
saw  the  red  walls  of  the  Braithwaite  mansion 
standing  against  a  background  of  green  woods.  As 
the  mongrel  team  trotted  briskly  up  the  long  wind- 
ing avenue,  the  house  appeared  and  disappeared  and 
reappeared  again,  each  time  in  a  new  light  and  with 
a  new  charm.    The  eager  traveler  saw  it  all,  but  in 
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a  moment  more  saw  nothing!  For  just  outside  the 
gate  stood  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  herself.  Slie 
had  abandoned  her  black  robe  for  a  dress  of  pure 
white.  The  sunlight  was  playing  on  her  bronze 
hair.  She  was  gazing  with  a  sad  smile  at  Teddy, 
who  was  standing  barefooted  on  the  bare  back  of  a 
cantering  Shetland  pony.  At  the  sound  of  wheels 
she  looked  up.  She  did  not  recognize  the  traveler, 
but  Teddy  did. 

'Tt  is  Mr.  Hervey!  It  is  Mr.  Hervey!"  he 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  then  dropped  from 
the  pony's  back,  and  started  toward  him  on  a  run. 

Hervey  sprang  from  the  carriage  to  greet  the 
child  and  hoisted  him  to  his  shoulder.  From  this 
vantage  point  he  cried  to  his  mother:  "Mamma, 
mamma!  It  is  Mr.  Hervey!  Come!  Come  down 
and  see  him !" 

It  was  with  a  very  troubled  look  that  Helen 
obeyed  the  summons. 

"You  are  not  altogether  pleased,  I  see,"  said  the 
undaunted  traveler. 

"I  fear  not,"  she  answered  soberly,  but  extended 
her  hand. 

"Just  a  little  ?"  he  asked. 

"It  was  not  wise  in  you." 

"You  will  not  send  me  back  ?" 

"The  doors  of  this  house  have  never  been  closed 
against  a  guest." 

"I  knew  you  would  have  mercy  on  me !  I  simply 
could  not  stay  away." 

"But  there  must  be  no  misunderstanding,  Mr. 
Hervey/'  she  said,  resolutely.    "I  do  not  approve 
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your  staying.  I  should  forbid  it  except  for  my 
obligations.  And  on  them  you  ought  not  to  pre- 
sume too  far." 

''Oh,  it  is  not  on  them  that  I  'presume/'  he  said. 
*'You  are  under  no  obligations  to  me.  I  am  here 
because  I  love  you,  and  I  am  going  to  win  you! 
Such  love  as  mine,  born  when  I  first  saw  you,  grow- 
ing in  secret  with  every  day  and  hour,  is  not  to  be 
denied.'' 

This  imperious  assertion  of  his  purpose  affected 
Helen  in  spite  of  herself,  but  she  shook  her  head 
gravely  and  said : 

"I  am  guiltless  of  the  consequences.  I  have  op- 
posed you  all  I  dare.  You  are  my  friend.  This  is 
my  house.  I  bid  you  a  kindly  welcome,  and  if  you 
can  help  me  to  see  something  in  existence  to  make  it 
worth  my  while  to  live,  you  will  bestow  a  final  and 
priceless  boon  on  one  who  sorely  needs  assistance." 


CHAPTER  VI 

GUIDE  AND   PHILOSOPHER 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how. 

—Lowell. 

Hervey  installed  himself  at  the  little  inn  where 
years  before  Gurney  had  stopped  and  to  which  he 
found  an  easy  trail  leading  over  the  mountains. 
Every  day  he  rode  to  the  Braithwaite  home;  every 
night  he  rode  back,  in  these  hours  apart  brooding 
over  his  love.  But  though  he  stayed  a  month,  all  his 
efforts  to  awaken  a  response  in  Helen's  heart  failed. 
And  yet  in  that  free  and  familiar  intercourse  they 
attained  a  friendship  like  that  of  a  lifetime.  Their 
conversations  took  the  widest  range ;  but  as  all  roads 
lead  to  Rome,  each  brought  them  back  to  the  great- 
est problems  of  life — its  inspiration,  its  duty,  its 
destiny.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  they  lived 
out  of  doors,  wandering  slowly  aBout  at  times,  but 
returning  always  to  a  rustic  seat  in  a  grove  by  the 
side  of  the  little  river,  whence  the  whole  valley  was 
to  be  seen. 

"A  landscape,"  said  Lamartine,  "is  but  a  man  or 
a  woman.  What  is  Vanches  without  Petrarch,  or 
Sorrento  without  Tasso?  What  is  Sicily  without 
Theocritus,  or  Paraclet  without  Heloise?  What  is 
Annecy  without   Madame  de  Warens?     What  is 
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Chambery  without  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau?  Man 
does  not  only  animate  his  fellow  men;  he  animates 
all  nature." 

The  two  friends  sat  conversing  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  last  day  but  one  of  Hervey's  visit. 

"Your  view  of  nature  differs  much  from  mine," 
said  Helen,  in  reply  to  some  observation  of  Dean's. 

"And  what  is  yours  ?"  he  asked. 

"Pagan!  When  I  was  a  child  the  world  had  a 
charm  that  has  forever  vanished.  It  was  peopled 
with  presences.  I  was  always  on  the  border  of 
some  great  surprise  or  discovery.  Now  it  is  cold 
and  empty.  I  see  only  shifting  atoms  of  matter 
whirled  into  myriads  of  dissolving  forms.  The 
poetry  has  gone.  It  produces  a  hypnotic  effect  on 
me.  It  is  a  great  serpent,  and  I  am  only  a  little  bird 
that  can  not  resist  its  hideous  fascination." 

"But  there  is  a  better  view,"  he  said,  "that  of  the 
poet  and  prophet  of  Nazareth.  The  lilies  of  the 
field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  sower  going  forth  to 
sow,  the  children  at  play,  the  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills,  are  eloquent  of  the  love  of  God.  They  are  all 
emanations  of  that  spirit  that  is  the  soul  of  the  wide 
universe.  Evolution  only  confirms  faith  in  His 
presence  and  enhances  the  glory  of  His  work." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly  and  said : 

"I  would  give  my  life  to  see  it  thus!  I  can  make 
nothing  of  it.  It  is  so  full  of  light  that  it  dazzles, 
and  of  shadow  that  it  hides.  I  am  so  much  a  part 
of  it  that  I  can  not  understand  it." 

They  sat  for  a  while,  looking,  listening,  hardly 
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daring  to  breathe,  each  seeing  a  universe  so  different 
from  the  other,  both  moved  ahiiost  to  tears. 

"As  for  God,"  she  continued,  "I  agree  with  Clif- 
ford: 'The  great  Companion  is  dead!  The  race 
must  get  on  without  Him !'  " 

"No,  no !"  said  Dean.  "He  is  at  least  to  be  found 
by  all  the  contrite  of  heart.  This  is  our  problem — 
given  self  to  find  God.  The  scientists  have  tried 
to  make  us  think  if  we  are  to  look  for  God  we  must 
find  Him  through  nature.  I  say  yes,  but  human 
nature.  Nature  conceals  God ;  man  reveals  Him ! 
The  reason  anthropomorphism  has  led  to  error  is 
that  men  have  deified  their  lowest  faculties  and 
powers.  When  we  deify  our  highest,  we  shall  con- 
ceive a  God  the  very  thought  of  whom  will  make  us 
bend  in  reverence.  To  me,  God  is  revealed  in 
fatherhood.  If  we  did  not  try  so  hard  to  define 
Him,  He  could  easily  be  known.  'When  you  ask 
me  what  He  is,'  said  Pascal,  'I  do  not  know  Him ; 
but  when  you  do  not  ask  me,  I  know  Him  well 
enough !'  I  have  stopped  reasoning,  and  simply 
take  Him  for  granted,  as  I  take  myself  and  the  sky. 
No,  God  is  not  banished.  Man  can  never  cease  to 
worship.  Religion  may  be  a  disease,  but  it  is  at 
least  an  incurable  one." 

"And  do  you  think  this  great  Spirit  is  interested 
in  us  ?  Remember,  my  friend,  that  in  this  vast  sys- 
tem of  pulleys  and  levers  you  and  I  are  like  two 
midgets  who  happen  to  light  for  a  moment  on  the 
rim  of  a  wheel." 

"I  believe  it,  and  faith  is  the  spiritual  equivalent 
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of  knowledge.  Yes,  He  cares  for  us!  He  draws 
us  as  the  sun  draws  these  flowers ;  it  is  as  individual 
in  its  devotion  to  that  violet  as  to  this  mighty  syca- 
more !" 

''And  you  say  He  forgives  sin  ?'* 
She  always  came  back  to  that  one  idea. 
*'I  say  forgiveness  of  sin  is  as  fundamental  an 
element  in  the  moral  as  gravity  is  in  the  material 
universe.  It  is  an  instinct  in  God  to  forgive,  as  it 
is  in  a  mother.  Jesus  staked  His  life  on  that  idea. 
He  did  not  create  a  new  disposition  in  God.  He 
simply  revealed  it.  He  died  to  prove  that  forgive- 
ness follows  penitence  as  surely  as  sound  follows 
explosions,  as  daylight  sunrise." 

"You  really  seem  to  have  a  definite  system  of 
religious  philosophy  in  an  age  when  creeds  have 
become  of  no  effect,"  she  replied,  wonderingly. 

"My  creed  is  practical,  not  theoretical.  I  believe 
we  are  not  here  to  make  a  living,  but  a  life ;  not  to 
get,  but  to  give  pleasure ;  not  to  avoid,  but  to  assume 
burdens.  But,  Miss  Braithwaite,  you  do  not  look 
like  the  same  person  who  posed  for  that  picture  of 
Jael." 

He  said  this  so  quietly  and  so  unexpectedly  that 
she  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Of  Jael?  What  do  you  know  about  that  pic- 
ture?" she  asked. 

"I  own  it,  or  at  least  have  a  copy." 
"But — I  don't  understand.    You  were  there?" 
"Yes ;  I  ordered  it  after  you  left  the  studio." 
"By  what  means  did  you  come  to  know  of  its 
existence?"  she  asked,  incredulously. 
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"Oh,  I  was  following  you  very  closely  in  those 
days.  I  arrived  at  Liverpool  by  the  next  steamer 
after  yours.  I  passed  your  house  every  day.  I 
knew  of  your  meeting  Thornton,  and  was  very, 
very  jealous.  I  found  him  seated  before  your  pic- 
ture in  despair  after  you  went  out  of  his  studio  that 
day.  I  read  his  secret  at  once,  and  have,  always 
wondered  if  he  read  mine.  And  I  wonder  if  you 
realize  how  seldom  you  were  out  of  my  sight  in  all 
your  wanderings." 

What  woman  could  be  insensible  to  such  devo- 
tion? Not  Helen  Braithwaite.  .She  sat  silent, 
contrasting  the  love  that  prompted  his  pursuit  of  her 
wuth  the  hatred  that  made  her  follow  Gumey. 

Suddenly  he  laughed  aloud. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked. 

"There  is  something  droll  about  my  history  that 
I  have  never  told  you,"  he  replied. 

"I  should  like  to  hear  it,"  she  said. 

"I  once  thought  I  was  abnormal  and  could  not 
love  I" 

"I  knozi'  I  can  not !"  she  said. 

He  laughed  once  more,  and,  looking  straight  into 
her  eyes,  replied  :     "We  shall  see !     We  shall  see !" 

Just  then  a  childish  shout  was  heard,  and  Theo 
came  bounding  toward  them.  "The  supper  bell's 
rung !"  he  cried. 

"I  did  not  hear  it !"  Helen  said,  astonished. 

"One  sign  in  my  favor,"  thought  Hervey,  as  he 
seized  the  boy  in  his  arms. 

"Are  we  going  to  the  pearl  fisheries  to-morrow  ?" 
Theo  asked. 
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"If  Mr.  Hervey  wishes,"  Helen  said. 

Of  the  child's  prattle  on  their  way  to  the  house 
they  heard  but  little.  Amidst  all  the  beauty  around 
him,  Dean  was  conscious  only  of  the  woman  that 
he  loved  moving  at  his  side,  her  shadow  falling 
upon  him,  his  hand  brushing  against  the  sleeve  of 
her  dress.  Helen  was  thinking  of  his  patience,  his 
faithfulness,  his  determination. 


CHAPTER   VII 

ALMOST    THOU    PERSUADEST    ME 

Charity  sutfereth  long,  and  is  kind. 

—The  New  Testament. 

After  supper  Helen  and  her  guest  walked  about 
the  garden.  The  night  air  was  balmy,  and  they 
lingered  out  of  doors  until  the  moon  rose  bright  and 
full  above  the  mountains,  flooding  the  valley  with 
a  softened  light,  and  transforming  the  rugged  reali- 
ties of  the  solid  globe  into  the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of. 

"How  far  away  the  real  world  seems,  and  how 
impossible  the  existence  of  sorrow!  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  there  is  more  of  earth  than  we  see  now, 
or  any  other  people  than  we  two,"  said  Hervey, 
thrilled  by  the  beauty,  the  silence  of  the  fading  day 
and  the  near  presence  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved. 

"Yes,  it  is  the  few  glimpses  I  have  caught  of  this 
unbroken  tranquillity  that  have  kept  me  sane,"  said 
Helen.  "I  never  knew  how  great  the  strain  was 
until  it  was  taken  off.  I  wonder  that  it  did  not 
wreck  me,  body  and  mind.  It  came  nearer  than  I 
thought.  They  had  a  good  case  against  me  in  the 
court.  I  think  there  are  people  in  the  asylum  no 
worse  than  I.  Do  you  think  I  shall  ever  be  able  to 
rid  myself  of  this  brooding  memory  ?     Come !     Let 
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US  go  into  the  house  and  talk  about  it.  I  read  some- 
thing the  other  day  that  confirmed  what  you  said, 
and  I  want  you  to  hear  it." 

They  entered  the  library.  The  lamps  were  al- 
ready lighted.  Helen  approached  the  table  and  took 
up  a  copy  of  Joubert's  'Thoughts.'*  *'Do  you  know 
the  French  ?"  she  asked. 

"Well  enough  so  that  you  may  read  the  original," 
he  replied. 

Without  waiting  even  to  be  seated,  she  began : 

"Perhaps  by  a  just  dispensation  of  Providence, 
crimes  multiply  the  ills  they  seek  to  prevent.  Per- 
haps if  Caligula  had  not  been  killed  by  a  blow  and 
by  conspiracy  that  at  first  seemed  praiseworthy, 
Claudius  would  not  have  reigned,  nor  Nero,  nor 
Domitian,  nor  Commodus^  nor  Elagabalus.  Cali- 
gula, after  a  few  crimes,  would  have  fulfilled  his 
days,  would  have  died  in  his  bed,  and  the  succession 
of  the  Roman  emperors  would  have  taken  another 
and  a  happier  course.  Perhaps  what  is  evil  and 
tainted  with  evil  produces  nothing  but  evil.  God 
keeps  his  misfortunes  in  His  own  hand,  and  deals 
them  out  in  season.  We  are  enjoined  to  do  good, 
and  good  only.     That  is  our  task." 

She  closed  the  book,  laid  it  down,  looked  at  him, 
and  said :     "That  is  your  idea,  is  it  not  ?" 

"It  is." 

"It  makes  my  life  look  very  bad." 

"There  are  lights  in  which  no  life  looks  very 
good." 

"I  begin  to  fear  that  I  have  made  an  irreparable 
blunder.     I  was  too  young  to  undertake  so  great  a 
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task,  and  I  am  afraid  I  had  a  bad  adviser.  Poor 
Sibyl !  Perhaps  if  I  had  confided  in  these  simple- 
hearted  people  who  now  surround  me,  they  could 
have  told  me  better.  I  never  did.  They  know 
little  about  the  tragedy  of  my  life." 

*'How  could  that  be  ?"  he  asked  in  amazement. 

*'Oh,  I  have  lived  a  double  life — a  treble  one.  I 
don't  think  of  myself  as  a  single  personality,  but  as 
innumerable  individuals,  bound  like  the  bundle  of 
Roman  fasces.  I  do  not  know  which  is  which. 
There  is  no  essential  unity,  as  far  as  I  can  discover. 
I  do  not  understand  what  the  philosophers  call  per- 
sonal identity.     I  can  not  identify  myself." 

*'You  mean  you  lived  one  life  in  Cincinnati  and 
another  here?" 

*'Yes.  My  little  boy,  for  example,  knows  me 
only  as  you  see  me  now." 

"But  you  carried  this  sense  of  injustice  and  the 
desire  for  revenge  into  this  life  as  well  as  the 
other?" 

"To  be  sure.  And  it  was  in  this  alone  that  I 
could  find  the  bond  of  unity.  Everything  else 
seemed  different  in  the  different  spheres  of  life. 
That  burned  steadily  in  the  background  every- 
where !" 

"It  is  very  tragic.  Did  you  really  adopt  as  a 
settled  theory  of  your  life  your  duty  to  revenge  this 
wrong?" 

"Undoubtedly  I  did.  As  far  as  I  had  any  re- 
ligion, it  was  a  supreme  consecration  to  that  one 
task." 
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''Did  you  imbibe  the  germs  of  this  philosophy 
from  your  father  ?" 

''Not  directly.  He  never  passed  throup-h  any  ex- 
perience that  made  the  idea  a  central  one  with  him. 
But  indirectly  I  did,  for  he  made  me  a  careful  stu- 
dent of  the  old  Greek  culture.  I  learned  only  to 
love  and  believe  in  its  teaching.  I  am  essentially 
an  ancient,  and  not  a  modern.  My  ideas  of  hap- 
piness, of  duty,  of  life,  are  those  of  a  Greek  of  the 
Periclean  age." 

"Well,  you  are  all  wrong." 

"Perhaps.  But  I  am  afraid  that  Tm  hardened  in 
my  beliefs,  and  must  carry  them  with  me  to  the 
grave." 

"By  no  means !    You  are  to  change  them." 

"You  speak  as  if  it  were  an  easy  thing  to  alter 
the  convictions  of  a  lifetime." 

"Easy  or  hard,  it  must  be  done !  There  is  only 
one  philosophy  of  life  that  has  ever  stood  the  strain." 

"And  what  is  that  ?" 

"The  Christian,  and  it  is  this  that  you  will  finally 
accept." 

"I  admire  your  courage.  But  you  surely  do  not 
believe  that  a  woman  twenty-three  years  old,  whose 
views  have  been  burned  into  her  soul,  can  really 
alter  them." 

"I  most  certainly  do !  I  think  every  day  of  life  is 
a  new  birth.  As  for  myself,  that  new  birth  which 
is  such  a  stumbling  block  to  so  many  is  the  most 
common  experience  of  life.  For  instance,  I  am  a 
new  man  since  I  met  you,  and  you  are  a  new  woman 
since  you  met  me.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 
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She  felt  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  remained 
silent. 

''This  is  the  sort  of  influence,"  he  continued,  "that 
Christ  has  exerted  on  humanity.  We  see  hfe  in  a 
new  Hght  in  Him.  The  new  conception  is  the  new 
birth.  Some  time  you  will  come  to  see  this  subject 
of  forgiveness  through  His  eyes.  It  is  a  virtue  as 
beautiful  in  poetry  as  in  life.    Hear  this : 

O  Man!  forgive  thy  mortal  foe. 
Nor  ever  strike  him  blow  for  blow. 
For  all  the  souls  on  earth  that  live, 
To  he  forgiven  must  forgive. 
Forgive  him  seventy  times  and  seven, 
For  all  the  blessed  souls  in  Heaven 
Are  both  forgivers  and  forgiven. 

"It  sounds  like  gibberish  to  me,"  she  said.  "But 
I  know  it  is  dangerous  to  discredit  the  poets  when 
they  speak  of  beauty,  the  sages  when  they  speak  of 
truth,  the  seers  when  they  speak  of  good.  But 
what  weakens  your  reasoning,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
fact  that  you  have  not  tasted  the  bitter  cup  of  which 
I  have  been  drinking.  How  can  you  enter  into  a 
sorrow  and  a  sin  like  this?  It  seems  impossible 
for  any  one  to  comprehend  an  experience  through 
which  he  has  not  passed." 

-'T  may  not  have  suffered  as  you  have,"  he  said. 
"But  I  have  at  least  seen  others  suffer.  I  have  seen 
life  as  I  hope  you  never  may.  But  I  do  not  plead 
this.  I  say  there  is  a  truth  in  those  words  that 
strikes  down  into  the  very  citadel  of  your  nature. 
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You  know  that  it  is  wrong  to  cherish  sucK  feeHngs 
as  you  have  had  in  your  heart.  You  can  not  deny 
it  to  yourself,  even  if  you  do  to  me.  You  have  been 
going  against  your  best  self.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

She  struggled  with  herself  for  awhile,  but  could 
not  repress  her  resentment  of  his  criticism,  and  ex- 
claimed bitterly : 

''Why  have  you  come  here  to  make  me  suffer? 
Who  are  you  to  sit  in  judgment  on  me,  to  make  me 
question  my  reason,  to  make  me  doubt  my  integrity, 
to  make  me  appear  wicked  in  my  own  eyes?  It  is 
cruel !     It  makes  me  hate  you !" 

*'Well,'*  he  said,  "even  at  that  cost  I  must  tell  you 
the  truth,  for  you  have  asked  it  of  me.  You  are 
wrong.  Your  are  wrecking  your  life.  You  must 
pour  that  bitterness  out  of  your  heart  as  you  would 
turn  a  glass  of  water  upside  down." 

"I  should  attach  more  importance  to  what  you 
say,"  she  replied,  more  calmly,  ''if  you  did  not  seem 
to  ignore  the  influences  that  have  made  me  what  I 
am.  We  are  all  of  us  the  victims  of  environment 
and  heredity.  My  father  was  eccentric,  my  mother 
insane.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  been,  or  am 
even  now,  normal." 

"What  if  you  are  not!"  he  exclaimed.  "Will  is 
superior  to  either  heredity  or  environment,  or  both. 
There  is  immeasurable  and  invincible  power  in  the 
human  will.  Spirit  is  life,  and  life  is  will.  Will 
is  force,  and  everywhere  will  is  free  to  fight,  free  to 
conquer,  free  to  rise  into  higher  realms  of  being. 
]\Ien  talk  as  if  will  were  like  steam  and  electricity, 
and  could  be  measured  by  horse-power  or  volts! 
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It  is  absurd.  The  power  of  steam  or  electricity  is 
fixed  by  impassable  limitations.  So  much  fire  will 
make  so  much  steam,  and  so  much  steam  will  do  so 
much  work — no  less,  no  more.  It  will  not  lift  an- 
other pound.  But  look  at  a  human  will.  It  does  all 
it  can  to-day ;  but  to-morrow  a  sage  will  address  it, 
a  patriot  will  invoke  it,  a  young  girl  will  appeal  to 
it,  and  suddenly  a  mysterious  transformation  takes 
place,  the  coward  becomes  a  hero,  the  fool  a  wise 
man.  It  is  as  if  a  bucket  of  coal  could  now  make  a 
hundred  pounds  of  steam  instead  of  one,  and  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  steam  could  do  the  work  of  a  thou- 
sand. The  trouble  is — not  that  heredity  and  en- 
vironment are  too  strong  for  will — but  that  will  dis- 
trusts itself.  When  we  seem  to  reach  the  limits  of 
physical  possibility,  it  is  not  the  will  that  has  failed, 
but  the  machine  that  transmits  its  power  !'* 

''And  how  do  you  know  so  much  about  this  mys- 
terious force  ?"  she  said,  moved  by  his  earnestness. 

*'Ah,  I  have  had  my  struggles.  I  was  born  in  the 
slums  of  a  great  city.  I  was  deserted  by  my  par- 
ents. What  my  heredity  was  you  may  judge  from 
this.  But  I  was  brought  up  by  a  man  who  taught  me 
what  I  have  only  echoed  to  you.  Life  may  not  be  a 
fight,  but  it  seems  desperately  like  one.  And  yet  it 
is  a  glorious  warfare,  and,  for  one,  I  want  to  fight 
to  the  finish.  'Go  hang  yourself,  Crillon,'  said 
Henry  the  Fourth  to  a  belated  nobleman.  'We  had 
a  fight  at  Arques,  and  you  were  not  there !'  I  don't 
mean  to  miss  the  fight  if  I  can  help  it.  But  I  have 
talked  too  much.  You  look  tired.  I  will  say  good 
night.'* 
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*'You  have  given  me  much  to  think  of.     I  wish 
life  could  look  like  that  to  me,"  she  said. 

"It  will  I"  he  replied,  with  a  cheerful  courage. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

THE   BOOK   OF   NATURE 

Sweet  is  every  sound, 

Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet, 
Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro'  the  lawn, 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 

—Tennyson. 

The  next  morning  they  started  to  the  pearl  fish- 
eries. It  was  the  first  time  Hervey  had  seen  Helen 
on  horseback.  To  her  former  beauty  a  new  grace 
was  added.  Her  mastery  of  the  wild  young  animal 
she  rode  was  absolute.  Teddy  set  them  a  merry  pace 
down  the  long  avenue  to  the  turnpike.  He  pulled 
the  string  of  the  gate  and  swung  it  open.  The 
horses  sprang  into  the  highway,  wild  for  the  trip. 
i  "How  far  is  the  Clinch  River?"  asked  Dean,  as 
the  horses  slowed  down  from  their  first  burst  of 
speed. 

''Ten  miles,"  replied  his  companion. 

'Ts  the  road  all  as  beautiful  as  this  ?" 

*'More  so.  Wait  until  we  strike  the  trail  over  the 
mountain." 

"Even  this  is  intoxicating!" 

"The  effect  will  be  quite  different  soon.  The 
landscape  changes  absolutely.  How  impressionable 
you  are !    Your  mood  alters  with  the  different  fields 
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we  pass.  Each  new  bird  song,  or  odor,  or  new 
glimpse  of  color  wakens  a  new  emotion.  Ah,  you 
will  enjoy  this  day !  And  perhaps  I  shall  enjoy  it 
through  you,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 

They  turned  off  from  the  main  road  and  began 
to  follow  a  bridle-path  over  the  mountain.  It 
hugged  the  bank  of  a  stream  tHat  tumbled  down  a 
slope  of  the  range.  They  crossed  it  now  and  then 
on  a  rude  bridge,  left  it  here  and  there  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  returned  to  it  again  and  again.  The 
intermittent  roar  of  the  miniature  river  falling  over 
the  mossy  rocks  was  sweeter  than  the  notes  of  an 
organ. 

The  forest  had  remained  inviolable  to  the  ax ;  the 
trees  were  of  an  extraordinary  size;  the  shadows 
were  solemn,  the  silence  sacred.  No  contrast  could 
have  been  greater  than  that  between  this  region  and 
that  of  the  Dismal  Swamp ;  but  by  some  trick  of  the 
mind  that  terrible  vision  and  experience  were  vividly 
recalled  to  Helen's  memory  as  the  horses  climbed 
the  hill.     In  spite  of  herself  she  shuddered. 

"You  are  cold?"  her  companion  said,  sensitive  to 
her  every  mood  and  movement. 

*'No,"  she  replied.  "But  I  have  had  so  many 
bitter  experiences  that  every  object  and  incident 
of  life,  dark  or  bright,  reminds  me  of  some  of 
them." 

He  did  not  dare  ask  her  which  one  she  now  re- 
called. 

The  trail  narrowed,  and  they  followed  it  single 
file,  Teddy  always  in  the  lead;  his  mother  next^  and 
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Hervey  in  the  rear,  his  eyes  feeding  on  the  figure  of 
the  fearless  and  graceful  rider. 

They  gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range, 
and  through  little  openi»gs  in  the  trees  gazed  off 
into  the  blue  distance. 

''There  is  the  Clinch !"  shouted  the  child,  and 
pointed  to  a  silver  thread  winding  through  an  im- 
mense valley. 

Their  elevation  from  the  river  bed,  their  remote- 
ness from  the  world,  the  solitude,  their  growing  in- 
timacy, a  unison  of  emotion  in  which  their  hearts 
had  been  tuned  like  delicate  instruments,  all  con- 
spired to  make  them  keenly  sensitive  to  nature's 
eternal  charm. 

Speechless  they  gazed  at  this  exquisite  scene  a 
long  time.  Even  the  restless  spirit  of  the  child  was 
momentarily  subdued.  But  he  touched  his  little 
pony  with  the  whip  at  last,  and  cried : 

"Move  on,  Hector !     I  want  to  hunt  for  a  pearl." 

'Ts  it  really  true,"  Dean  asked,  as  their  horses 
picked  their  way  down  the  western  slope,  "that  these 
fresh-water  pearls  are  valuable  ?" 

"Yes,  valuable  and  beautiful.  The  industry  has 
grown  to  great  proportions,"  Helen  replied. 

"How  strange  it  seems  that  away  off  here  in  the 
Tennessee  mountains  men  should  be  at  work  in  the 
way  that  made  the  Orient  famous  and  that  was  full 
of  romance  in  the  days  of  Antony  and  Solomon !" 
Hervey  said. 

"You  will  not  see  much  romance  here,  I  fear,"  she 
answered. 
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"What  is  their  method?" 

"Can  I  tell  him,  mamma?"  cried  the  child,  sud- 
denly turning  and  facing  the  pony's  tail. 

"Yes;  but  do  be  careful  and  not  fall,"  she  said, 
looking  apologetically  at  her  companion. 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  began,  "the  people  come  by 
hundreds  and  camp  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
at  low  water.  Then  they  put  on  their  old  clothes 
and  wade  out.  They  look  like  scare-fishes  instead 
of  scare-crows !  They  don't  wear  any  shoes  because 
they  Have  to  feel  the  oysters  with  their  toes.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?  When  they  find  one,  they 
just  duck  under,  pick  it  up  and  put  it  in  a  bag.  At 
night  they  crack  them  open  and  look  for  the  pearls. 
It  is  the  smelliest  place  you  ever  struck !" 

"Teddy !"  exclaimed  his  mother. 

"Well,  it  is !  Mr.  Hervey  will  find  out  when  he 
gets  there !  He  won't  want  to  stay  long !"  the  child 
exclaimed. 

"He  is  not  elegant,  but  I  must  confess  he  is  truth- 
ful," said  Helen.  "It  seems  a  great  pity  to  dese- 
crate such  perfect  beauty  by  such  horrid  sights  as 
these  camps,  with  their  tatterdemalion  laborers  and 
intolerable  smells.  You  will  be  disappointed  if  you 
anticipate  an  industry  clothed  with  poetry.  You 
will  see  no  canoe  poised  on  a  glassy  sea,  no  dusky 
native  standing  like  a  silhouette  on  the  prow,  filling 
his  lungs  with  salt  sea  air  and  then  vanishing  into 
the  deep  blue  water." 

"Well,"  said  Hervey,  "I  must  say  that  any  honest 
industry  is  beautiful  to  me,  no  matter  how  it  looks 
or  smells.    Anything  that  earns  bread  for  man  and 
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rescues  hidden  beauties  or  produces  undeveloped 
loveliness  touches  not  only  my  ethical  but  esthetical 
sense." 

The  Clinch  River  is  a  child  of  the  mountains.  It 
is  born,  cradled  and  nurtured  anionic  them.  It  flows 
from  its  sources  among-  the  Cumberlands  through 
vast  solitudes,  with  giant  hills  for  its  companions 
and  sentinels,  to  the  point  where  it  mingles  its 
waters  with  the  Tennessee.  It  knows  nothing  of 
that  stir  and  hum  of  human  life  with  which  the 
Rhine,  the  Thames,  the  Seine,  the  Hudson  and  the 
Ohio  are  so  familiar.  Here  and  there  along  its 
shore  are  little  patches  of  arable  land,  and  a  solitary 
farmer  tills  the  soil  in  sight  of  its  hurrying  waters. 
Now  and  then  a  hunter,  sitting  in  his  duck  boat, 
glides  slowly  down  its  current ;  a  mountaineer,  pass- 
ing from  one  country  to  another,  drives  his  team  of 
mules  through  its  fords ;  a  fisherman  casts  his  bait  ^ 
into  its  ripples ;  a  lumberman  steers  his  raft  of  logs 
to  the  distant  sawmill.  But  at  this  point,  where  the 
oysters  for  some  mysterious  reason  secrete  the  iri- 
descent substance  of  the  pearl,  it  encounters  human- 
ity in  crowds.  Its  ooze  is  stirred  by  human  feet,  its 
products  rifled  by  human  hands.  Its  silence  is 
broken  by  human  voices. 

To  Hervey  the  scene  was  full  of  an  indescribable 
charm.  ''Here  would  be  a  fine  field  for  a  novelist," 
he  said  to  Helen,  as  they  watched  a  group  of  young 
men  showing  their  morning  find  to  their  sweet- 
hearts. 

''Those  are  odd  costumes  in  which  to  make  love," 
said  Helen,  with  a  smile. 
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'These  are  children  of  nature,  not  the  victims  of 
conventionahty.  The  grand  passion  works  inde- 
pendently of  frills  and  furbelows,"  he  said. 

''Have  you  seen  any  woman  lovely  enough  to  be 
the  heroine  of  your  romance  ?"  Helen  asked. 

"There  is  a  young  girl  over  there  that  would  turn 
an  artist's  brain!" 

'T  must  confess  I  have  to  hunt  for  her  beauty  in 
that  garb,  and  I  can't  say  that  I  think  the  men 
adorable,"  Helen  answered,  evidently  struggling 
with  the  smells. 

"But,  all  the  same,"  said  Dean,  "it  would  be  a  rich 
background  of  color  and  atmosphere  for  the  novel- 
ist. Look  at  those  giant  mountains ;  that  green 
river;  the  blue  columns  of  smoke  rising  straight 
through  the  tree-tops ;  the  white  tents ;  the  solemn 
forests ;  the  ragged,  care-free,  independent  people ! 
I  believe  I  will  preempt  this  field  for  a  story  of  my 
own." 

"Do!  You  will  find  quiet  and  romantic  retreats 
for  your  lovers  in  the  solitudes  of  these  forests, 
certainly !  But  where  is  that  child  ?  Do  you  think 
he  is  really  wading  for  pearls?"  asked  Helen,  sud- 
denly conscious  that  the  boy  was  missing. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  I  have  kept  my 
eye  on  him.  He  is  over  there  in  the  thick  of  it,  up 
to  his  neck  in  the  water.  He  will  find  one  if  it  is  to 
be  found.     He  is  a  beautiful  child !"  Hervey  said. 

"It  is  very  painful  for  me  to  acknowledge  that  the 
best  that  is  in  him  was  implanted  by  the  simple- 
hearted  and  ignorant  people  to  whose  care  I  con- 
fided him,"  answered  Helen,  with  a  sigh. 
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''You  will  be  more  to  him  in  the  future.  But  see, 
I  have  found  a  pearl  for  your  engagement  ring.'^ 

He  unrolled  a  little  piece  of  tissue  paper  as  he 
spoke,  and  showed  her  a  gem  of  perfect  loveliness, 
round,  smooth  and  lustrous,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased a  few  minutes  before  from  one  of  the  fisher- 
men. 

She  took  it  in  her  hand  and  examined  it  long  and 
carefully,  handed  it  back,  shook  her  head  sadly,  and 
said: 

** Why  will  you  cherish  this  delusion  ?  How  unfor- 
tunate that  I  should  be  the  means  of  causing  you  the 
pain  that  is  bound  to  come !  It  is  a  beautiful  gem. 
It  is  a  beautiful  thought.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
I  could  reward  your  kindness  by  wearing  it  for  you. 
But  it  is  impossible.  Put  it  back  in  your  purse. 
There  is  a  hand  somewhere  that  will  wear  it  for 
you — the  hand  of  some  woman  worthy  to  be  your 
wife." 

Sad  and  prophetic  as  her  words  sounded,  they  did 
not  cause  him  a  moment's  unrest.  His  heart  was 
incapable  of  despair  or  doubt. 

*'It  is  time  for  us  to  be  going,"  she  said,  with  a 
sigh. 

*'Yes,  it  is  time.     I  will  find  the  child,"  he  replied. 

It  had  been  a  hard  day  for  the  little  chap,  who  had 
worked  patiently  and  steadily  without  reward.  He 
whimpered  a  little  and  said,  petulantly : 

''Blame  the  old  river!  There's  no  pearls  in  it, 
anyhow !" 

"Sh!"  said  Hervey  gently.  "1  once  heard  this 
little  verse : 
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"  Diving  and  finding  no  pearls  in  the  sea, 
Blame  not  the  ocean!    The  fault  is  in  thee!  " 

And  then,  having  anticipated  the  boy's  failure,  he 
slipped  into  his  hand  an  oyster  in  which  he  had  sur- 
reptitiously secreted  a  beautiful  pearl.  "It  is  for 
mamma,"  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

The  sorrows  of  the  child's  heart  were  soothed  in 
an  instant.  Dripping  wet,  he  climbed  the  bank  and 
rushed  to  her  side.     "It's  for  you !"  he  cried. 

She  took  it,  kissed  him,  and  gave  Hervey  the 
kindest  look  he  had  yet  received  from  her  deep,  sad 
eyes. 

On  the  ride  homeward  there  was  more  of  quiet, 
there  was  more  of  reverie.  Helen  felt  the  approach- 
ing separation  more  than  she  admitted  to  herself, 
for,  while  she  knew  that  it  was  best  for  Hervey  to 
leave  her,  she  shuddered  at  being  left  alone. 

The  shadows  were  now  falling  toward  the  east 
instead  of  the  west.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  this 
w^as  the  only  actual  difference  in  the  landscape,  and 
that  it  was  what  they  read  into  it  from  their  own 
emotions  that  made  it  seem  so  altered. 

But  as  the  sun  went  down  real  changes  began 
to  appear.  The  songs  of  the  birds  altered  to  suit 
the  twilight.  The  choir  of  gay-hearted  songsters 
gave  way  to  one  that  chanted  the  minor  chords. 

By  the  time  they  emerged  from  the  forest  it  was 
dusk.  The  horses'  footsteps  rang  musically  on  the 
hard  surface  of  the  pike.  They  rode  silently  until 
they  came  to  a  spring  by  the  side  of  the  road,  to 
which  their  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a 
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little  girl,  who  came  stealing  down  a  foot-path  with 
a  wooden  bucket  on  her  arm.  Her  blond  hair  hung 
in  a  braid  down  her  back.  She  wore  a  simple  cotton 
slip  of  a  bright  scarlet  color.  Her  feet  were  bare. 
She  moved  with  the  quiet  step  of  a  fawn  coming 
down  to  the  spring  to  drink.  When  she  saw  the 
cavalcade  she  paused  and  leaned  against  a  great 
sycamore  tree,  rubbing  one  little  bare  foot  on  the 
other,  and  holding  the  back  of  her  hand  bashfully 
against  her  mouth. 

The  picture  was  so  full  of  beauty  that  Dean 
stopped  his  horse  and  asked  her  for  a  drink.  She 
took  a  gourd  from  a  limb,  dipped  it  into  the  clear 
water,  handed  it  to  him,  and  looked  shyly  down 
upon  the  ground.  He  gave  the  cup  to  Helen,  an- 
other to  Theo,  then  drank  himself,  listening  to  the 
trickling  song  of  the  crystal  water  as  it  fell  from 
the  lip  of  the  spring,  and  looking  at  the  little  girl, 
whose  innocence,  gentleness  and  modesty  were  so 
full  of  indefinable  charm. 

His  attention  was  suddenly  distracted  by  the 
rhythmic  cadence  of  the  feet  of  a  loping  horse.  He 
looked  up  the  road  and  saw  a  figure  sitting  in  a 
saddle  with  the  peculiar  grace  of  a  woman  born  and 
bred  in  Tennessee.  That  she  was  young  and  beau- 
tiful was  evident  even  in  the  pale  light  of  the  moon 
just  rising  over  the  hills. 

She  drew  rein  at  a  gate  a  few  rods  beyond  them, 
and,  reaching  up  to  the  string  of  the  rude  lever  by 
which  it  was  unfastened,  pulled,  and  then  pulled 
again.  It  was  evidently  broken,  and  she  began  to 
dismount.     Hervey  threw^  his  bridle  to  Teddy  and 
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sprang  to  her  assistance.  The  gate  opened.  She 
thanked  him  in  a  soft,  low  voice,  touched  the  spirited 
filly  with  a  whip,  and,  like  a  vision,  faded  away  in 
the  dusky  lane.  Hervey  was  too  romantic  by  na- 
ture not  to  be  entranced  by  such  a  spirited  picture, 
and  stood  looking  after  her. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?  You  are  standing 
there  too  long,"  said  Helen,  with  a  mischievous 
smile,  which  by  the  light  of  the  moon  he  saw  play- 
ing on  her  lips. 

''Wasn't  it  a  beautiful  sight?"  he  said.  "I  was 
thinking,  you  know,  how  some  time  a  young  fellow 
would  be  waiting  there  to  open  the  gate,  help  her  to 
dismount,  and,  with  the  little  filly  following  behind 
them,  tell  her  of  his  love." 

"It  was  beautiful  indeed !"  said  Helen,  soberly. 

They  rode  the  rest  of  the  way  without  a  word. 

Their  parting  the  next  morning  was  very  brief 
and  very  simple. 

"Remember,"  he  said,  as  he  took  her  proffered 
hand,  "I  am  coming  back  in  the  spring.  The  birds 
will  not  be  here  more  surely  than  I!  When  they 
come,  I  shall  come  too.  I  will  leave  you  alone  till 
then.  I  will  not  bother  you.  No,  do  not  be  afraid. 
I  will  not  even  write.  But  I  shall  come  back. 
When  you  hear  the  first  robin,  listen  also  for  an- 
other sound.     It  will  be  the  hoofs  of  my  horse." 

"You  must  not — must  not  come!"  she  said,  try- 
ing in  vain  to  withdraw  her  hand  from  his. 

"I  must  I  I  will !  Nothing  but  death  shall  stop 
me.    Good  by  1"  he  said. 
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She  watched  the  carriage  until  it  had  disappeared, 
and  returned  to  the  house  with  a  sense  of  loneHness 
deeper  than  she  had  ever  felt. 


CHAPTER   IX 

TIMES   THAT   TRY   MEN^S   SOULS 

Art  is  long,  life  short ;  judgment  difficult,  opportunity  transient. 

^Goethe. 

Dean  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  took  up  his  work 
with  a  new  ardor.  Wide  as  was  the  friendship  and 
affection  he  inspired,  he  was  generally  regarded  as 
an  innocent  visionary.  Those  that  were  most  de- 
voted to  him  felt  that  he  was  impractical.  Never 
had  the  defects  of  his  somewhat  eccentric  character 
been  more  manifest  than  in  the  fall  and  winter 
succeeding  his  visit  to  Helen. 

One  evening  at  the  Literary  Club  he  made  a 
scathing  criticism  on  one  of  the  city  institutions. 
After  he  had  left,  a  venerable  judge  snapped  the 
ashes  from  his  cigar  and  said : 

"That  is  a  beautiful  and  somewhat  bewildering 
nature.  He  reminds  me  of  what  Macaulay  said 
about  Burke." 

"What  was  that  ?''  asked  his  companion,  a  retired 
merchant,  who  had  passed  through  many  tragic  ex- 
periences in  life. 

"That  a  wrong  done  in  the  fields  of  Hindustan 
was  to  him  the  same  as  a  wrong  done  in  the  streets 
of  London." 

"Whenever  I  meet  him,"  said  a  professor  in  the 
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university,  "I  think  of  Hamlet's  saying:  The  time 
is  out  of  joint ;  O  cursed  spite,  that  ever  I  was  born 
to  set  it  right ;'  only  Dean  seems  to  relish  it." 

*'He  is  young  yet,"  said  a  merchant,  *''and  will 
come  out  all  right.  He  is  a  vase  whose  colors  have 
not  been  burnt  in  by  the  oven's  heat — a  sword  not 
yet  plunged  into  the  cold  bath  that  tempers  the 
steel.'' 

*'I  think  you  are  right.  Although  his  life  has  not 
been  without  incident,  adventure  and  experience, 
still  he  impresses  me  as  a  carpet  knight,  a  raw  re- 
cruit, and  not  a  veteran." 

''He  has  wielded  a  free  lance  too  much,  I  think. 
What  he  needs  is  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  and 
be  a  part  of  the  gi*eat  fighting  machine.  He  stands 
too  much  aloof.  Take  his  criticisms  on  the  social, 
commercial  and  political  systems,  for  example. 
They  are  those  of  a  professor  in  a  lecture  room 
rather  than  a  man  in  the  thick  of  the  battle.  He 
is  a  doctrinaire,  and  I  sometimes  fear  a  revolution- 
ist. Such  men  as  he  are  likely  to  kick  over  the 
traces  and  have  to  be  whipped  back  in." 

"Yes,  he  will  have  to  be  disciplined.  Like  the 
rest  of  us,  he  will  have  to  suffer.  Sometime  he  will 
get  into  a  real  struggle  with  things  as  they  are.  He 
is  so  sweet-tempered  that  it  is  easier  to  yield  to  him 
than  to  oppose  him.  His  enemies  surrender  to  his 
smile.  Sometime  he  will  come  into  conflict  with 
those  that  will  fight.  Well,  without  enemies  there 
will  be  no  battle ;  without  battle,  no  victory ;  without 
victory,  no  crown !" 

It  was  this  weakness  in  Dean  that  had  often  of- 
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fended  Helen  and  led  her  to  discount  his  views  of 
life.  He  himself  did  not  recognize  it.  The  cres- 
cent moon  of  manhood  always  seems  to  itself  full. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  he  needed  discipline,  nor 
that  he  would  get  it.  Whenever  a  human  tool  needs 
sharpening,  there  is  a  grindstone  not  far  away. 
Whenever  its  edge  is  too  keen,  there  will  be  hard 
substances  found  to  blunt  it. 

Dean  was  on  the  very  brink  of  new  experiences. 
In  the  spring  of  1884  Cincinnati  passed  through  the 
throes  of  the  greatest  excitement  it  had  experienced 
since  the  civil  w^ar.  By  the  operation  of  many  sub- 
tle causes,  the  punishment  of  criminals  had  become 
all  but  impossible  in  the  courts  of  the  Queen  City. 
Lax  views  of  justice  prevailed.  The  influence  of 
gifted  but  unscrupulous  criminal  lawyers  had  given 
the  depraved  classes  a  reckless  hope  of  immunity. 
Unusual  crimes,  like  the  murder  of  people  to  pro- 
cure bodies  for  the  dissecting  room,  filled  the  minds 
of  people  with  terror.  Twenty-three  persons  ac- 
cused of  murder,  or  at  least  homicide,  occupied  the 
county  jail.  Some  of  them  had  been  there  for 
months,  and  had  been  tried  several  times  without 
a  verdict. 

The  climax  arrived  when  William  Bemer,  a 
young  German,  and  Joseph  Palmer,  a  mulatto,  em- 
ployees in  a  livery  stable  on  West  Mound  Street, 
murdered  their  master,  Mr.  Kirk,  for  a  small  sum 
of  money.  When  the  case  came  to  trial  an  unscru- 
pulous attorney  succeeded  in  separating  the  indict- 
ments of  the  two  murderers  and  had  the  trial  of  the 
white  man  taken  up  first.     He  did  this  believing 
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that  the  certainty  of  the  black  man  being  convicted 
would  condone  the  escape  of  the  white  man.  This 
bold  contempt  for  justice  aroused  the  people. 

Every  community  brought  suddenly  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  its  indolence  and  lack  of  self-respect  has 
generated  the  contempt  shown  by  its  officials,  be- 
comes all  the  more  dangerous  when  its  patience  is 
at  last  exhausted.  Conscience-stricken  at  their  own 
neglect,  the  law-abiding  citizens  found  themselves 
suddenly  on  the  verge  of  anarchy. 

For  a  long  time  Dean  had  been  writing  drastic 
articles  about  these  things  for  one  of  the  daily  pa- 
pers. The  applause  that  followed  his  denunciation 
of  the  public  officials  was  fatal  to  the  young  en- 
thusiast. Each  day  he  took  an  advance  step,  until 
finally  there  flashed  out  from  between  the  lines  the 
dangerous  intimation  that  "whenever  the  officials 
selected  by  society  to  execute  its  laws  have  failed  to 
do  their  duty,  society  must  take  the  matter  into  its 
own  hands." 

This  thought,  true  as  it  is,  has  always  been  fire  in 
the  subterranean  mines  of  social  explosions.  Every- 
where people  discussed  the  situation.  Men  gath- 
ered on  street  corners,  in  offices,  in  restaurants,  and 
in  suppressed  voices  denounced  the  outrage.  These 
little  knots  of  human  beings  are  like  those  harmless- 
looking  clouds  that  suddenly  roll  themselves  into 
thunder-heads.  A  half  dozen  leading  citizens  met 
by  accident. 

"What  next?"  exclaimed  a  prominent  physician, 
white  to  the  lips  with  excitement. 

"A  mass  meeting,"  said  a  famous  attorney. 
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"Where  ?''  asked  a  retired  merchant. 

*'In  Central  Music  Hall,"  answered  a  manufac- 
turer. The  conversation  became  general,  impas- 
sioned, confused. 

"When  ?"  asked  some  one. 

"Friday  night." 

"Can  we  work  it  up  so  soon  ?" 

"It  will  work  itself  up." 

"Who  will  speak?" 

"Kemper." 

"Hickenlooper." 

"Carter." 

"Hervey." 

The  gravity  of  the  movement  slowly  took  posses- 
sion of  them,  and  revealed  itself  in  question  and 
answer  under  breath. 

"We  must  be  careful;  we  are  dealing  with  ex- 
plosives." 

"Well,  it  is  a  question  of  law  or  anarchy." 

"This  is  a  law-abiding  country." 

"It  doesn't  look  like  it." 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  mob  ?" 

"I  was  in  New  York  in  forty-five  and  fifty." 

"I  was  in  Baltimore  when  the  Sixth  Regiment 
went  through." 

"Let  us  change  the  conversation.  What  is  the 
use  of  raising  this  bugaboo  ?  We  know  our  speak- 
ers.    We  know  the  men  we  have  chosen." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  Hervey.  He  has  worked  him- 
self up  to  a  frenzy.  He  doesn't  know  the  power  of 
the  brute  element  in  humanity.  He  thinks  the  lower 
classes  are  angels  in  rags.    Why,  each'  of  these 
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ruffians  looks  like  Lazarus  at  the  gate  of  Dives  to 
him,  all  ready  for  Abraham's  bosom!  He  is  a 
visionary/' 

"Come,  come!  We  have  agreed  to  have  a  mass 
meeting,  haven't  we?     Well,  let's  go  on  with  it." 

They  did,  and  Central  Music  Hall  was  packed 
with  eight  thousand  men.  Now,  you  can  measure 
the  explosive  power  of  eight  thousand  tons  of  pow- 
der or  dynamite,  but  not  of  eight  thousand  men. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  look  into  sixteen  thousand 
human  eyes.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  speak  into  six- 
teen thousand  ears.  Few  men  can  be  completely 
master  of  themselves  and  do  it.  They  are  likely 
either  to  be  cowed  into  poltroons,  exalted  into  heroes 
or  transformed  into  demagogues. 

Hervey  listened  to  the  other  speakers  with  a  feel- 
ing that  they  were  skimming  the  surface.  Then  his 
own  turn  came.  His  head  reeled  for  a  moment 
whe'n  he  looked  down  on  that  angry  sea  of  upturned 
faces.  His  voice  sounded  to  himself  thin  and  light. 
But  a  new  consciousness  of  power  suddenly  came 
over  him.  It  was  not  the  words  he  uttered,  which, 
read  in  the  morning  papers,  seemed  restrained 
enough,  that  did  the  mischief.  It  was  the  passion 
that  exhaled  from  him.  Every  hearer  breathed 
something  of  that  mysterious  intoxicant,  and  when, 
like  waters  from  some  vast  reservoir,  that  living 
flood  poured  into  the  streets,  it  was  inevitable  that 
some  one  should  shriek,  "To  the  jail !    To  the  jail !" 

With  a  resistless  current  that  living  river  flowed 
along. 
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"What  are  we  going  to  do  ?"  asked  a  well-dressed 
citizen,  suddenly  recovering  his  scattered  senses. 

"Burst  open  the  jail !"  said  a  fat  butcher. 

"Hang  every  murderer  in  it!"  cried  a  brawny 
blacksmith. 

"Berner  first,  and  then  Palmer !"  shrieked  a  pale- 
faced,  anemic  little  tailor. 

"Suppose  the  sheriff  and  tHe  guards  refuse  us 
entrance?"  suggested  the  well-dressed  citizen,  be- 
ginning to  tremble. 

"Damn  the  sheriff  and  the  guards !  We'll  smash 
their  heads  in  after  we  have  smashed  in  the  jail 
doors !"  yelled  a  tall  man  with  a  hectic  flush  on  his 
cheek,  fierce  black  eyes,  mustache  curled  to  points, 
and  long,  protruding  white  teeth. 

"This  is  madness !"  exclaimed  the  citizen,  looking 
in  vain  for  some  way  to  slide  through  the  mass  of 
which  he  seemed  to  be  as  much  a  part  as  a  knot  in  a 
board. 

"It  is  what  Dean  Hervey  told  us  to  do!"  said  a 
young  law  student,  marching  gaily  at  his  side. 

"I  didn't  hear  him,"  said  the  well-dressed  man. 

"You  were  asleep !"  the  student  replied,  and  began 
whistling  "John  Brown's  Body." 

At  about  this  time  the  orators  came  calmly  out  of 
the  building  and,  to  their  astonishment,  saw  the 
black  mass  flowing  through  the  streets  and  around 
the  corners. 

"Good  God !    What  is  that  ?"  cried  one. 

"It's  a  mob !"  exclaimed  another. 

"We  have  evoked  a  spirit  that  we  can  not  lay !" 
gasped  a  third. 
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"To  the  police !  To  the  fire  department !  To  the 
militia!"  shrieked  Dean,  frantic  at  the  terrible  dis- 
covery, and  then  sped  toward  the  jail,  which  he 
knew  must  be  the  objective  point.  As  he  dashed 
madly  on  to  reach  the  jail  before  the  mob,  he  said 
to  himself  wildly :  "I,  who  have  denounced  law- 
lessness, have  inspired  it !"  The  terror  aroused  by 
his  sense  of  guilt  quickened  his  steps  till  he  seemed 
to  fly.  The  mob  was  trailing  its  hideous  way  slowly 
along,  as  he  could  tell  by  a  dull  bellow  that  rose  on 
the  air.  But  it  had  a  long  start,  and  he  barely  beat 
it  to  the  jail,  where  he  burst  into  the  door,  shouting: 
"The  mob!     The  mob  !" 

The  door  was  slammed  and  locked  behind  him, 
and  almost  at  the  next  instant  the  advance  waves  of 
the  human  deluge  flowed  around  the  corners  and 
dashed  against  the  stone  palings  and  the  iron  portals 
of  that  somber  prison.  Sheriff  Hawkins  and  his 
handful  of  deputies  began  the  work  of  defense  with 
the  instinct  of  born  fighters.  Hervey  flung  him- 
self into  the  work  with  the  desperation  of  a  man 
determined  to  atone  for  a  fault  by  his  death,  if 
need  be. 

No  one  will  ever  know  all  that  happened  that 
night.  No  two  men  could  agree  on  any  single  in- 
cident of  that  brute  struggle  when  they  reviewed  it 
afterward.     All  was  chaotic,  frenzied,  horrible. 

Failing  to  enter  by  the  doors,  the  mob  seized  a 
plank,  slanted  it  to  the  second  story,  crawled  into  the 
window,  surged  through  the  corridors,  banged  at 
the  doors  of  the  cells  with  hammers  and  sledges, 
seeking   everywhere   for   the   murderers   of   Kirk. 
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Bemer  had  been  spirited  away,  but  they  came  to  the 
cell  of  Palmer,  where  this  ludicrous  thing  happened : 

"Are  you  Palmer  ?"  yelled  some  one. 

"No !  Can't  you  see  that  I  am  white  T'  cried  the 
mulatto,  showing  his  hands  and  his  face,  now 
blanched  with  terror. 

Disappointment,  confusion,  rage,  destruction 
were  everywhere.  Suddenly  the  lights  went  out, 
and  men  shuddered  as  at  some  impending  explosion. 
They  were  lighted  again,  and  courage  revived,  but 
violence  revived  with  it.  The  sheriff  sent  a  mes- 
senger through  the  tunnel  leading  to  the  court  house 
to  summon  a  company  of  militia  that  happened  to 
be  drilling  in  the  armory,  less  than  a  block  away. 
Half  a  hundred  youngsters,  to  whom  fighting  had 
been  a  dream,  suddenly  thrilled  at  its  reality. 

"Attention  company !  Shoulder  arms !  Forward 
march !"  cried  Captain  Desmond. 

Their  heels  rang  hard  on  the  floor.  They  swung 
through  the  open  door,  pushed  their  way  through 
howling  crowds,  entered  the  gloomy  tunnel,  and 
there,  in  the  subterranean  darkness,  just  as  the  light 
at  the  other  end  gleamed  in  their  dazzled  eyes,  some 
one  shouted:    "Fire!" 

"No !  no !    God  forbid !"  screamed  voices. 

Crash !     Crash !     Crash  ! 

Men  fell,  killed  in  the  confusion  by  their  own 
friends.  A  gun  dropped  from  the  hands  of  a  soldier 
and  Hervey  seized  it.  He  took  the  man's  place  in 
the  ranks.  He  was  at  last  a  part  of  a  great  fighting 
machine.  He  had  thrown  down  his  free  lance  for  a 
musket ! 
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The  soldiers  drove  the  rioters  back  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  they  sullenly  went  home.  By  day- 
break the  streets  were  still ;  but  it  was  a  silence  that 
is  more  ominous  than  sound. 


CHAPTER   X 

IN    THE   RANKS 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure. 

—Browning. 

Dean  got  brief  sleep  on  a  pallet  in  a  corridor  of 
the  jail  just  before  dawn.  He  spent  the  following 
day  under  arms,  doing  penance  for  his  blunder. 
There  was  work  enough,  and  with  the  deputies  and 
soldiers  he  helped  erect  the  barricades.  There  was 
also  time  to  reflect.  The  whole  fearful  drama  of 
the  previous  night,  and  that  darker  tragedy  which 
all  were  anticipating  at  dusk,  haunted  his  imagina- 
tion. He  had  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  that  great 
prodigy  and  fearful  birth  of  time — a  mob !  No  one 
can  form  a  true  estimate  of  life  who  has  not  seen 
it  cast  from  the  womb  of  society  full-born  and  rear- 
ing its  horrid  front  in  some  overcrowded  metropolis. 
To  see  it  once  is  to  be  tormented  forever  afterward 
with  a  sense  of  insecurity.  It  is  to  feel  like  the 
peasant  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  who  eats  and 
sleeps  and  sows  and  reaps,  but  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  volcanic  fires  beneath  his  home. 

Hervey  tried  to  hope  that  the  fury  of  the  populace 
had  expended  itself.  *'What  energy  will  re-form 
that  scattered  mass  ?    What  force  will  revivify  that 
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disintegrated  organism?"  he  kept  asking  himself. 
There  was  evidently  no  head  to  this  body,  no  central 
will.  Would  the  scattered  units  reunite  by  some 
mysterious  principle  of  cohesion?  Was  there  some 
power  at  work,  like  the  wind,  lifting  up  dust  and 
straw  and  leaves  and  whirling  them  in  columns, 
aimlessly?  The  whole  affair  appeared  inscrutable. 
As  he  looked  into  it  and  saw  nothing,  he  felt  a 
shock  like  that  of  looking  into  a  mirror  and  not  see- 
ing his  face. 

Whatever  the  wild  impulse  was  that  united  and 
swayed  these  atoms  of  the  social  organism,  it  had 
not  expended  itself.  All  day  long  spasmodic  efforts 
to  save  the  jail  were  being  made  by  the  conservators 
of  the  laws.  The  sheriff  had  ordered  out  the  mili- 
tary organizations,  but  with  little  response  on  their 
part.  He  had  telegraphed  the  governor  for  troops, 
and  aid  was  promised,  but  it  had  not  come.  Night 
fell.  A  few  score  of  soldiers,  with  Desmond  and 
Hervey  as  the  leading  spirits,  stood  sullenly  at  their 
posts  behind  the  barricades,  or,  moving  from  the 
jail  to  the  court  house,  or  from  the  court  house  to  the 
jail,  tried  to  cover  an  impossible  territory  and  guard 
impossible  lines. 

The  gas  jets  were  now  burning  in  the  street. 
The  silence  that  precedes  the  storm  rested  on 
their  spirits  with  an  intolerable  weight.  A  group 
of  three  guards  was  trying  to  throw  it  off.  There 
is  no  sound  like  that  of  human  speech  to  shatter  the 
oppression  of  fear.  A  single  spoken  word  can  re- 
animate the  drooping  spirits  of  a  whole  regiment. 
A  peal  of  laughter  will  dispel  the  darkest  gloom. 
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Even  a  cheery  whistle  transforms  despair  to 
courage. 

A  gay  young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Bronson,  the 
clown  of  Desmond's  company,  whose  spirits  nothing 
could  repress,  seeing  the  melancholy  on  the  faces  of 
his  comrades,  suddenly  laughed  aloud.  They  lifted 
their  eyes  and  smiled. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  growled  Wads- 
worth. 

"We  look  more  like  the  pickets  on  a  fence  than 
pickets  on  guard,"  he  said. 

They  glanced  up  and  down  the  lugubrious  line 
and  smiled  again. 

"It's  no  circus !"  said  Martin. 

"Nor  picnic !"  said  Ferguson. 

"But  it  is  no  crime  to  smile,  even  at  a  funeral," 
Bronson  retorted,  and  began  to  whistle. 

"How  thundering  tense  everything  seems!" 
Wadsworth  grumbled. 

"Feels  as  it  does  before  a  cyclone  in  Kansas," 
Martin  replied  under  his  breath. 

"What !  Do  you  see  anything  or  hear  anything?" 
asked  Donelly,  trembling. 

"No!  Just  sort  of  scent  it,  I  suppose — like  old 
hounds !"  put  in  Bronson. 

The  talk  became  general,  but  not  animated  or 
cheerful. 

"How  glum  Desmond  looks  I" 

"Like  a  mummy !" 

"They  say  he  has  a  premonition." 

"Premonition !    What's  that  ?" 

"A  feeling  that  he's  going  to  be  shot,  fool !" 
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"Lord!  That's  nothing!  I  have  had  goose  flesh 
ever  since  that  volley  in  the  tunnel.'* 

"Hervey  is  the  only  man  among  us  that  keeps  a 
stiff  upper  lip." 

"He  has  to  try  almighty  hard !  He  wants  to 
atone  for  his  share  in  raising  this  row.  I  heard  him 
say  he  feels  to  blame." 

"I  reckon  it  wasn't  his  fault.  He  drew  the  light- 
ning, maybe,  but  he  didn't  generate  it.  This 
damned  anarchy  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  under  classes, 
and  it  will  fester  its  way  out." 

"Well,  if  they  are  coming,  I  wish  to  the  Lord 
they  would  hurry !" 

"Hark !    You've  got  your  wish !" 

"Attention,  company !"  cried  Desmond,  suddenly. 

There  was  a  sudden  sound  of  scuffling  feet,  then 
a  murmur  of  voices,  then  a  dull  roar. 

"Where  did  they  come  from?'*  gasped  Hervey, 
astounded  at  the  suddenness  of  their  appearance. 

"From  hell !"  said  the  soldier  at  his  side. 

The  mob  at  once  began  to  "feel"  the  soldiers  and 
the  police.  It  found  them  gentle  and  a  little  timid, 
and  so  began  to  close  in  with  shouts  and  jeers.  A 
pebble  was  thrown.  It  was  followed  by  a  rock. 
Then  came  a  fusillade  of  brickbats.  The  soldiers 
and  policemen  stood  grimly  at  their  posts  behind 
the  barricades. 

"A  torch !"  yelled  one  of  the  rioters. 

"Burn  the  court  house  !'* 

"Smoke  *em  out!" 

"A  torch !     A  torch  !'* 

A  wild  rush  was  made  at  the  depository  of  the 
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legal  documents  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Ohio.  The  sheriff,  who  felt  that  he  had 
too  few  men  to  protect  the  jail  and  the  court  house 
both,  had  ordered  his  forces  to  cover  the  former  at 
the  risk  of  the  latter. 

In  a  few  moments,  with  a  wild  frenzy,  the  rioters 
had  begun  the  demolition  of  the  building.  They 
smashed  the  windows,  the  doors,  the  furniture. 
Intoxicated  with  their  success,  they  began  to  shout. 
Infuriated  by  the  sound  of  arms,  they  charged  the 
barricade. 

"Fire !"  cried  Desmond. 

Crash !    Crash !     Crash ! 

No  man  who  heard  the  roar  of  those  guns,  the 
rattle  of  those  musket  balls,  the  screams  of  those 
wounded  men,  will  ever  forget  it ! 

The  streets  were  piled  with  mangled  human 
bodies.  The  melee  became  general.  The  firemen 
and  policemen  were  driven  back.  The  hose  of  the 
former,  who  had  been  extinguishing  the  flames  of 
the  court  house,  was  cut.  The  court  house  was 
on  fire.  The  mob  had  flung  torches  into  papers 
which  they  had  piled  in  a  heap  in  the  center  of  the 
floor.  The  sheriff  had  ordered  Desmond  to  drive 
the  rioters  out  and  quench  the  flames,  if  possible. 
Back  through  the  tunnel  he  marched  his  little  com- 
pany, and  into  the  smoke  and  din  that  filled  the 
rotunda.     Pandemonium  had  broken  loose! 

Scarcely  had  the  soldiers  entered  the  rotunda, 
which  was  separated  from  the  sheriff's  oflice  by 
glass  windows,  when  Desmond  threw  up  his  hands 
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and  fell.  Hervey  was  standing  at  his  side,  and 
covered  his  prostrate  body.  As  he  did  so,  he 
glanced  toward  the  glass  partition,  and  in  the  glare 
of  the  palpitating  flames  saw  a  familiar  face.  It 
was  that  of  Gurney,  bleared  with  dissipation,  ex- 
aggerated to  a  monstrous  size  in  the  deceptive 
light,  distorted  with  the  mad  passion  of  rapine,  and 
now  lit  up  with  the  fires  of  hate,  for  he  had  caught 
sight  of  Hervey.  Ever  since  the  trial  he  had  been 
tortured  by  a  thirst  for  revenge.  Naturally  sensi- 
tive to  that  public  opinion  which  had  all  but  crushed 
him,  he  had  cherished  a  purpose  to  get  even  with 
Hervey  in  secret.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  drunk 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  brooding  over  his  wrongs. 
When  this  demoniac  frenzy  against  the  law  broke 
out,  it  carried  him  along — a  straw  on  the  tide.  He 
felt  that  he  now  belonged  on  the  side  of  all  who 
were  arrayed  against  law,  against  order,  against 
society.  His  only  hope,  like  theirs,  was  in  anarchy. 
Frenzied  with  drink,  with  noise,  with  fire,  with 
smoke,  with  blood,  he  caught  sight  of  the  man  that 
had  thrice  thwarted  him.  He  recalled  that  scene  in 
the  park,  when  a  man,  who  he  now  believed  was 
Hervey,  had  arrested  his  blow  and  had  flung  him 
into  the  bushes ;  that  scene  in  the  Colosseum,  where 
he  had  destroyed  his  aim  and  dashed  him  on  the 
sand ;  that  scene  in  the  probate  court,  where  he  had 
subjected  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  whole  city  in 
which  he  w^as  bom.  Was  it  human  nature  to  lose 
this  chance  for  revenge,  here,  where  assassination 
could  be  hidden  under  the  cloak  of  war  ? 
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He  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  aimed  it  de- 
liberately at  the  heart  of  his  enemy,  and,  at  the  very 
instant  when  Hervey  discovered  him,  fired. 

His  victim  fell  across  the  bod]^  of  the  prostrate 
Desmond. 


CHAPTER  XI 

'AFTER   THE   STORM 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years. 

—Bailey. 

When  Hervey  returned  to  consciousness  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  doctors  and  nurses. 

"What  has  happened?"  he  asked,  staring  anxious- 
ly about. 

"You  have  been  wounded,  and  you  are  too  weak 
to  ask  questions  or  to  hear  answers,"  said  the  phy- 
sician. 

"Is  it  serious?"  he  insisted. 

"Serious,  but  not  fatal." 

"Where  is  the  wound  ?" 

"Hush,  Dean ;  it  hurts  you  to  talk.'* 

"It  hurts  me  more  to  be  ignorant.  Answer  a  few 
questions,  and  I  will  be  still.    Where  is  the  wound  ?" 

"In  your  left  shoulder." 

"Shall  I  lose  my  arm?" 

"No." 

"Is  Desmond  dead  ?" 

"Yes,  poor  fellow !" 

"Is  the  riot  over  ?" 

"All  over." 

"Who  won?" 

"The  soldiers." 
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"Thank  God !"  And  then  he  muttered :  "I  have 
learned  my  lesson.  I  hope  they  won't  blame  me  too 
hard.  That  is  all.  I  am  satisfied.  I  am  tired, 
awfully  tired." 

"Yes,  you  are  tired  and  must  lie  still.  There  is 
nothing  to  worry  about.  No  one  blames  you. 
Such  a  fearful  disaster  could  not  have  been  fore- 
seen. You  will  have  to  stay  here  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  That  is  all.  Do  what  the  nurses  tell  you, 
and  you  will  be  all  right.  Now  go  to  sleep,"  the 
doctor  said. 

In  the  weeks  of  suffering  and  of  convalescence 
that  followed,  Dean  understood  life  and  his  own  part 
in  it  as  he  had  never  understood  before.  Painful  as 
were  the  physical  elements  in  the  drama  of  fire  and 
blood,  it  was  not  with  them  that  his  thoughts  were 
occupied  so  much  as  with  the  ethical  and  spiritual. 
In  his  mind  everything  reduced  itself  at  last  to  ab- 
stract forms.  He  saw  principles,  not  individuals.  It 
was  ideas,  and  not  men,  that  had  stepped  into  the 
arena  and  struggled  for  supremacy.  These  ghostly 
warriors  could  neither  die  nor  bleed.  He  identified 
in  them  the  same  principles  that  had  fought  their 
fight  in  Babylon,  Athens,  Rome  and  Paris.  Cher- 
ishing in  his  heart  a  passionate  devotion  to  the 
Queen  City,  he  revolved  the  great  problems  of 
metropolitan  life  over  and  over  in  his  mind,  and  be- 
stowed on  them  a  new  seriousness  and  attention. 
He  saw  how,  like  a  dilettante,  he  himself  had  be- 
haved. What  had  he  been  but  a  poor  theorist,  deal- 
ing in  pasteboard  and  tissue-paper  politics?  He 
thought  of  that  group  of  "silk  stockings"  that  he 
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met  at  the  clubs,  and  with  whom  he  discussed  the 
problems  of  municipal  government  over  the  wine 
and  walnuts,  while  the  practical  politician  went  to 
the  saloons,  the  shops,  the  mills,  the  tenement 
houses,  and  found  that  brute  man  that  had  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  riot. 

A  whole  new  political  and  social  economy  took 
shape  in  his  mind,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which 
was  :  "  I  must  learn  to  know  this  man-monster,  this 
great,  fierce,  long-suffering  brute  humanity  that 
lives  underground  and  comes  forth  into  daylight 
only  when  injustice  has  become  intolerable.  We 
must  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  not  at  the  top.  If  we 
can  not  draw  that  brute  Demos  out  of  his  subter- 
ranean lair  and  humanize  him,  we  are  gone!  The 
question  before  us  is  radical — evolution  or  devolu- 
tion, civilization  or  devil-ization." 

IMingled  with  his  self-reproaches,  as  he  thought 
of  his  childish  conception  of  the  great  problems  of 
humanity  in  the  mass,  w^re  questionings  as  to  his 
individual  career.  For  the  first  time  he  had  experi- 
enced physical  suffering  and  weakness.  In  a  vague 
way  he  had  been  conscious  of  his  limitation  in  the 
comprehension  of  these  forms  of  agony.  In  the 
fulness  of  his  perfect  health  he  had  often  discovered 
himself  looking  with  ill-disguised  contempt  on  the 
crippled  and  deformed.  When  he  had  really  tried 
to  listen  charitably  to  the  complaints  of  invalids,  he 
had  despised  them  in  his  heart.  Now,  as  he  went 
hobbling  through  the  wards  and  looked  at  the  pallid 
faces  and  emaciated  forms  of  these  poor  folk,  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  humanity,  he  found  in  himself 
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a  genuine  fellow-feeling.  A  new  sympathy  also 
came  to  him  for  those  that  work  ignorantly  among 
the  explosives  of  life.  He  felt  that  he  had  walked 
through  the  world  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand 
like  a  child  in  a  laboratory  or  in  a  powder  mine.  He 
realized  for  the  first  time  fully  the  lines : 

Evil  is  wrought  hy  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart. 

Here  in  this  very  hospital  were  men  and  women 
that  had  been  wrecked  by  human  passions,  the  na- 
ture of  which  they  did  not  comprehend.  How  se- 
verely he  had  once  judged  them !  Under  what  arti- 
ficial sympathy  he  had  cloaked  his  real  feeling  of 
contempt  and  condemnation !  He  had  been  too  hard 
on  them.  He  had  even  been  hard  on  Helen  at  times. 
It  seemed  to  him  she  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  trifle  with  the  lightning!  Now  he  had 
done  the  same  thing ! 

Remembering  some  words  of  Helen's,  he  said  to 
himself:  "It  is  true.  We  can  not  enter  into  sor- 
row by  the  aid  of  the  imagination  alone.  Only 
those  that  have  suffered  can  truly  understand  suffer- 
ing ;  our  sympathy  is  conditioned  by  our  experience 
as  well  as  by  our  sensibilities.  All  men  that  aspire 
to  be  the  high  priests  of  humanity  must  be  fitted  for 
their  sacred  ministrations  by  being  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are.  It  is  not  so  much  extension 
as  depth  of  experience  that  we  need.  At  a  certain 
depth  all  bosoms  communicate." 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE    GREAT   AWAKENING 

Love  is  Nature's  second  sun, 

Causing  a  spring  of  virtues  where  he  shines. 

—Chapman. 

From  August  to  April ! 

It  seemed  long  to  Helen,  even  while  it  was  yet 
autumn.  She  often  remembered  the  inscription  on 
the  old  tower  in  Seville,  ''Each  moment  wounds, 
the  last  one  kills,"  and  many  times  repeated  that 
other  sad  inscription,  ''Each  moment  has  its  sickle, 
emulous  of  time's  enormous  scythe." 

"I  do  not  love  him,  but  I  wish  he  would  return," 
she  said  a  score  of  times  each  day.  Realizing  her 
past  neglect  of  the  plain  duties  of  life,  she  turned 
her  attention  to  little  Theo.  The  conception  of 
childhood  that  she  had  learned  from  Hervey  pro- 
duced a  complete  alteration  in  her  feelings.  Instead 
of  trying  to  impart  her  own  ideas  to  the  boy,  she 
attempted  to  discover  those  that  Heaven  had  im- 
planted in  his  pure  young  soul.  Her  success  filled 
her  with  astonishment  and  delight.  "I  knew  all 
about  God  before  you  told  me !"  said  Helen  Keller, 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  to  Phillips  Brooks. 
And  it  seemed  to  Helen  as  if  every  time  she  touched 
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the  boy's  heart  it  was  to  uncover  some  treasure  of 
intuition,  wisdom  or  love. 

And  so  his  influence  as  a  teacher,  a  guide,  a  com- 
panion became  greater  over  her  than  hers  over  him. 
His  soul  was  the  mirror  into  which  she  daily  looked 
to  correct  her  own.  He  became  her  inseparable 
companion.  She  wondered  how  any  interest  in  life 
could  have  withdrawn  her  for  a  day  from  his  so- 
ciety. This  interest  did  not,  however,  expel  an- 
other from  her  heart.  By  insensible  degrees  Her- 
vey  became  the  second  focus  in  the  ellipse  of  her 
thoughts.  What  he  had  done,  what  he  had  said, 
how  he  had  looked,  what  he  had  promised,  were  the 
materials  from  which  memory  and  imagination  wove 
the  fabric  of  her  thoughts.  Again  and  again  some 
of  the  phrases  he  had  uttered  became  the  inter- 
preters or  inspirations  of  endeavor.  She  remem- 
bered his  quoting  some  words  of  Joaquin  Aliller's 
with  enthusiasm:  "I  lived  among  the  stars,  an 
abstemious  ghost."  '*Ah,"  he  had  said,  ''we  need 
more  men  and  women  that  can  do  that !"  One  day 
he  had  said:  "Nothing  purifies  the  mind  like  a 
great  moral  idea,  around  which  all  the  others  or- 
ganize themselves." 

This  impressed  her  profoundly.  His  one  idea, 
she  thought,  was  that  of  duty— duty  to  the  Being 
that  gave  him  life.  But  she  was  influenced  even 
more  by  his  unshaken  conviction  that  there  are  no 
complications  into  which  people  are  thrust  from 
which  they  can  not  extricate  themselves.  He  had 
declared  again  and  again  that  we  are  never  placed 
against  our  will  in  any  situation  where  it  will  be 
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impossible  for  us  to  do  right !  He  believed  that  no 
one  can  permanently  injure  us  but  our  own  selves, 
and  that  wherever  we  are,  and  whatever  our  en- 
vironment, there  is  a  way  in  which  we  can  live 
to  the  satisfaction  of  our  consciences. 

There  came  a  time  when  she  decided  to  submit 
herself  absolutely  and  unquestionably  to  these  con- 
ceptions. This  determination  brought  her  face  to 
face  with  the  great  central  difficulty  of  her  spiritual 
life— the  forgiveness  of  her  enemy,  and  to  the  settle- 
ment of  that  problem  she  set  herself. 

To  do  this  once  for  all,  she  shut  herself  in  her 
room  and  made  a  vow  that  she  w^ould  not  leave  it 
until  she  had  forced  her  unwilling  soul  to  perform 
that  apparently  impossible  act.  For  hours  she 
paced  the  floor,  reviewing  the  past,  recalling  every 
incident  in  her  relation  with  Gurney,  measuring  his 
wrongs  to  her  and  hers  to  him,  estimating  the  ruin 
wrought  in  her  own  heart  by  revenge,  remembering 
the  devotion  of  Hervey,  and  weighing  his  words  of 
counsel  and  of  hope.  For  other  hours  she  knelt  in 
humility  before  God  and  tried  to  pray.  The  battle 
was  sore,  but  she  remembered  how  Dean  had  said 
he  would  not  miss  his  fight.  She  won  a  great  vic- 
tory !  As  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  streamed  through 
her  window  she  arose,  calm  and  triumphant.  She 
had  emptied  her  heart  of  its  bitterness ! 

Such  victories  are  neither  impossible  nor  infre- 
quent. Our  distrust  in  them  is  the  skepticism  of 
cowards  and  shirks.  We  do  not  conquer,  because 
we  do  not  fight!  When  some  Saint  Augustine,  or 
even  Helen  Braithw^aite,  stakes  eternity  on  a  single 
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throw,  the  power  of  the  soul  to  master  itself  is  seen. 
There  are  some  changes  in  its  constitution  that  are 
slow  as  processes  of  crystallization,  others  swift  as 
the  kindling  of  fire.  Deterioration  of  mind  is  al- 
ways gradual,  recovery  usually  sudden.  So  that 
even  Lord  Bacon  was  forced  to  say,  "A  man  re- 
forms his  habits  either  altogether  or  not  at  all.'* 

If  we  can  inspire  ourselves  with  this  faith  in  the 
capacities  of  the  soul  to  reverse  the  laws  that  have 
dominated  it,  to  alter  the  motives  that  have  gov- 
erned it,  we  shall  get  back  to  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
and  regain  the  ground  that  the  race  has  lost  through 
the  deadly  fatalism  of  modern  scientific  theories. 

To  find  the  true  way  of  life,  to  discover  and  adopt 
the  solution  offered  for  her  sorrows,  her  sins,  her 
difficulties,  proposed  by  nature  itself,  became 
Helen's  overmastering  purpose  and  desire.  Around 
this  great  moral  idea,  as  Hervey  had  said,  all  others 
began  to  organize  themselves.  Her  spiritual  vision 
clarified,  her  heart  attained  its  rest.  Among 
other  changes  came  that  of  her  feeling  toward  the 
man  that  had  been  her  spiritual  guide  in  this  ex- 
perience. He  had  affected  her  thought;  he  had 
dominated  her  will ;  he  now  subdued  her  heart. 
She  not  only  loved  him,  but  she  knew  that  she  loved 
him! 

He  had  said  he  would  return  with  the  spring.  His 
words  kept  ringing  in  her  ears.  Morning  after 
morning  she  threw  open  the  window  and  listened  for 
the  first  note  of  the  northward  flying  birds.  Even- 
ing after  evening  she  strolled  into  the  meadows, 
seeking  for  prophetic  tokens  of  his  return  in  the 
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sunny  spots  where  flowers  were  earliest  to  be  found. 
Suddenly  she  heard  the  sound  for  which  she  had 
been  listening".  From  the  top  of  an  elm  tree  a  robin 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  poured  a  song  of  gladness 
into  the  ear  of  the  listening  world. 

**He  is  coming,  coming!''  she  cried. 

"Who  is  coming?"  Theo  asked. 

She  had  forgotten  the  child.  Before  she  had 
time  to  answer  she  heard  another  sound.  It  was 
the  hoof-beats  of  a  horse.  Her  heart  beat  with  it, 
and  then  stood  still. 

"There  he  is !"  she  exclaimed. 

"Who?"  the  child  asked. 

But  at  that  instant  the  traveler  appeared,  and 
Theo,  with  a  wild  cry,  was  off  to  meet  his  friend. 
With  swift  strides  the  horse  approached,  but  swifter 
far  Helen's  heart  went  out  to  meet  the  horseman ! 

She  was  standing  in  the  gateway,  between  the  two 
stone  pillars  surmounted  by  the  incomprehensible 
sphinxes.  There  was  no  riddle  in  her  face.  It 
flushed  with  gladness.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  "the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  A  few  quick 
steps,  and  Dean  stood  before  her.  A  single  swift 
glance,  and  he  knew !  He  took  her  face  between 
his  hands,  looked  long  into  her  eyes,  and,  before 
a  word  was  spoken,  kissed  her  lips. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE    QUALITY   OF    MERCY 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give. 
And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  bondman  let  me  live  1 
— Wordsworth. 

A  few  days  later  there  was  a  wedding  in  the 
Braithwaite  mansion.  The  ceremony  was  brief  and 
simple,  but  solemn  and  impressive.  Such  a  day  fol- 
lowed as  the  old  plantation  had  never  seen.  All 
work  was  suspended ;  the  horses  were  turned  out  to 
pasture ;  the  little  piccaninnies  found  the  pantry 
doors  unlocked,  and  the  farm  hands  gave  themselves 
up  to  festivities.  Helen  had  dreaded  the  event,  for 
she  feared  that  through  some  revulsion  of  feeling 
her  gloom  would  return  to  sadden  the  general  joy. 
But  sadness  was  impossible  in  the  sunny  presence 
of  her  lover,  and  her  spirits  rose  higher  as  the  hours 
sped  on. 

It  was  meet  that  this  day  should  be  so  perfect,  for 
on  the  next  began  a  wedding  journey  whose  sad  na- 
ture needed  all  the  inspiration  of  its  memory.  Helen 
had  realized  that  she  needed  not  only  to  empty  her 
own  heart  of  its  bitterness,  but  to  seek  the  pardon 
of  the  man  she  had  wronged. 
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"Do  you  not  think  so?''  she  had  said  to  Hervey, 
several  days  before. 

*'I  do,''  he  answered,  "and  because  I  believed  your 
heart  would  prompt  you  to  this  act,  I  have  found 
Gumey's  residence." 

"Where  is  it?"  she  had  asked,  shuddering. 

"He  is  in  the  state  of  Washing^ton,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, near  its  northern  border,  and — and — " 

"Tell  me  all !"  she  said,  as  he  hesitated. 

"Living  with  an  Indian  woman !" 

"Well,  I  must  go !"  she  said,  wearily. 

"Yes,  we  must  go !" 

"Oh,  Dean!    Together?" 

"Of  course !  And  did  you  think  that  I  would  let 
you  go  alone?     I  read  your  thoughts,  you  see." 

Of  Dean's  new  and  tragic  connection  with  Gur- 
ney  at  the  time  of  the  riots  Helen  knew  noth- 
ing. The  happenings  of  the  great  world  had  no 
attraction  for  her  in  her  retreat  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  she  had  not  read  the  papers,  and  Dean 
had  refrained  from  telling  her  about  it.  It  was  not 
until  after  their  return  from  the  journey  which  they 
now  began  together  that  she  discovered  the  ex- 
planation of  the  strange,  new  gravity  and  equilib- 
rium in  his  character. 

They  reached  Spokane  on  the  fifth  day.  There 
was  at  that  time  no  railroad  to  Kettle  Falls,  and 
they  made  the  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  on  horse- 
back, stopping  at  little  settlements  or  at  ranches 
along  the  way.  The  landscape  was  unfamiliar  to 
them  both,  and  its  novelty  helped  to  dispel  the 
gloom  that  invaded  Helen's  mind.     The  pine  trees 
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filled  the  air  with'  a  sweet  aroma;  the  weather  was 
mild;  the  people  were  hospitable.  Everything  was 
primitive;  they  were  close  to  the  heart  of  nature. 
It  was  all-engaging,  romantic,  delightful — except 
that  each  hour  brought  them  nearer  to  the  solemn 
duty  to  which  she  had  dedicated  herself. 

At  Colville,  the  seat  of  Stevens  County,  they  got 
definite  information  of  Gurney.  It  came  to  them  in 
fragments  from  the  hotel  keeper,  the  livery-man  and 
corner  loafers.  He  had  appeared  there  several 
months  before,  an  entire  stranger,  and  had  at  once 
entered  on  a  long  debauch,  which  terminated  in  an 
attack  of  the  delirium  tremens.  After  a  slow  re- 
covery he  started  for  the  Columbia  River,  nine 
miles  westward,  on  the  trail  of  a  young  Indian  girl, 
whose  beauty  had  fascinated  him  in  the  early  stages 
of  his  spree. 

She  was  a  famous  character  that  Had  been  placed 
in  the  Catholic  Mission,  but  had  proved  ungovern- 
able, and  after  several  attempts  at  escape  had 
at  last  got  away.  She  had  returned  to  her  father's 
wigwam  and  lived  a  lawless,  passionate  life  up 
to  the  time  of  Gurney's  appearance.  Since  then 
she  had  been  quiet,  tractable,  obedient,  for  he  had 
acquired  as  irresistible  an  ascendency  over  her  will 
as  she  had  over  his  heart.  "Yes,  she  is  very 
beautiful,"  they  all  said.  *'Her  figure  is  straight 
and  supple;  her  features  regular;  her  manner 
bold,  free,  fascinating.  She  is  a  splendid  horse- 
woman and  a  deadly  shot  with  a  rifle,  pistol  or  bow. 
Yes,  she  is  a  remarkable  woman;  but  Gurney  is 
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going  the  way  of  all  squaw  men,  which'  is  straight 
to  hell,"  they  said  bluntly. 

*'He  has  become  melancholy  and  irritable,  and 
drinks  constantly.  The  tribe  spends  much  of  its 
time  in  the  Curlew  \^alley ;  but  at  last  accounts  the 
Indian  and  Gurney  were  living  in  a  little  log  cabin 
on  the  bank  of  the  Columbia  River  by  the  side  of  the 
Kettle  Falls,  where  a  little  party  of  half-breeds  and 
others  are  fishing  for  salmon." 

"Do  you  think  he  is  there  yet?"  asked  Dean  of 
the  livery-man  from  whom  he  had  gained  his  fullest 
information. 

*'There  ?  Yes !  He'll  be  there  for  days.  The 
red  gal  has  hobbled  him.  She  has  hobbled  many 
another  feller  besides  him !  Nobody  knows  what 
it  is  about  her  that  makes  men  crazy ;  but  if  you  see 
her  riding  a  wild  horse,  you'll  see  a  sight  you'll 
never  forget !    She's  a  corker,  stranger." 

"Can  you  drive  my  wife  and  me  over  there  this 
afternoon  ?" 

"I've  got  a  team  of  Cayuse  ponies  that'll  take  you 
there  quicker'n  the  cars." 

"You  know  exactly  where  to  go  ?" 

"I  kin  locate  'em  to  a  dot." 

"Can  you  start  now  ?" 

"You  bet." 

Helen  had  heard  this  conversation,  and  felt  a 
sinking  sensation  in  her  heart.  Through  the 
whole  long  and  beautiful  drive  she  was  undergoing 
a  conflict.  More  than  once  Dean  questioned  his 
own  judgment  and  conviction  about  the  errand,  and 
at  last  whispered : 
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"It  is  not  too  late  to  return.     Shall  we  go  back  ?" 

"Not  until  this  duty  is  done,"  she  said,  firmly. 

"You  kin  hear  'em  roar,"  said  the  driver  lacon- 
ically, pointing  his  whip  in  the  direction  of  the  falls, 
after  a  drive  of  several  hours.  A  dull  sodden 
thunder  came  up  from  the  valley  where  the  river 
takes  its  two  plunges  over  the  precipices  of  ragged 
rock  that  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of  its  thousand- 
mile  journey  from  its  cradle  among  the  snows  of 
British  Columbia  to  its  grave  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"We'll  be  thar,  in  a  couple  o'  minutes,"  the  guide 
said,  as  they  dropped  down  into  a  plateau  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

"Then  you  may  remain  here,  please.  We  may  be 
gone  half  an  hour,  or  two  or  three  hours,"  said 
Dean. 

The  driver  stopped  his  horses.  "Take  your  time. 
I  carry  feed  for  man  and  beast,  and  I  ain't  afeard 
of  the  dark,"  he  said. 

"Be  brave,  dear !  One  more  effort,  and  we  shall 
be  done  with  the  past,"  Dean  said  as  they  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  gorge  through  which  the  angry 
river  plunged. 

She  pressed  his  arm  and  replied:  "You  must 
remain  out  of  sight.     I  must  meet  him  alone." 

"I  shall  be  within  reach,"  he  said,  kissing  her. 
She  pushed  resolutely  forward.  There  were  two 
small  buildings  in  sight.  One  was  a  crumbling  log 
chapel,  planted  there  half  a  century  before  by  the 
sturdy  missionaries  that  now  slumbered  in  the 
churchyard ;  the  other  a  log  cabin  standing  close  by 
the  edge  of  the  falls. 
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Toward  this  she  went,  and  found  the  door  open 
and  the  room  empty.  She  turned  toward  the  edge 
of  the  high  bank  overlooking  the  river.  On  a  level 
spot  at  the  foot  of  the  second  fall  there  were  three 
or  four  Indian  tepees,  with  squaws  asleep  in 
their  shade  and  papooses  playing  around  them.  An 
old  Indian  was  sprawled  on  one  rock,  and  a  young 
one  stood  on  the  projecting  edge  of  another,  a  red 
blanket  over  his  shoulders  and  a  long  fish  spear  in 
his  hand,  poised  gracefully,  and  swaying  back  and 
forth  as  he  looked  for  the  glint  of  the  salmon  in 
the  green  waters.  Suddenly,  with  a  swift  motion 
he  struck  and  drew  out,  on  the  end  of  his  spear,  a 
noble  fish,  whose  pilgrimage  from  the  ocean  to  the 
spawning  grounds  he  had  thus  fatally  ended.  The 
whole  scene  was  so  novel  as  to  make  Helen  forget 
her  errand  for  a  moment,  but  just  at  that  instant 
she  heard  a  wild  halloo,  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs, 
and  a  loud,  ringing  laugh.  She  turned  and  saw, 
on  the  trail  that  wound  along  the  side  of  the  river, 
two  figures  approaching  on  the  backs  of  Cayuse 
ponies.  One  was  a  man,  dressed  in  the  rough  habit 
of  a  frontiersman,  and  the  other  a  young  squaw. 

She  had  concealed  herself  behind  a  tree  until  they 
were  almost  beside  her,  and  then  stepped  out  into 
plain  view. 

Gurney  muttered  an  oath  and  threw  his  horse  back 
on  its  haunches  with  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  bridle. 
The  young  squaw,  who  was  quite  as  beautiful  as 
they  had  said,  cast  one  swift,  suspicious  glance  at 
the  intruder,  then  turned  and  disappeared  in  the 
woods. 
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''What  are  you  doing  here?"  cried  Gurney,  ap- 
proaching Helen  in  a  threatening  manner.  She 
folded  her  arms  across  her  breast  and  stood  calmly 
awaiting  him.  "What  are  you  doing  here,  I  say?" 
he  cried,  repeating  his  question  more  savagely,  but 
halting  and  trembling  as  he  drew  near.  It  was 
evident  to  Dean,  who  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  his 
hand  stood  concealed  behind  a  tree,  that  she  had 
mastered  him  with  her  eyes,  and  he  could  not  re- 
strain a  smile  of  pride. 

*'I  have  come  on  an  errand  very  different  from 
my  old  ones,"she  said,  calmly  and  sadly. 

"Well,  what  is  it  ?  Out  with  it  and  be  gone !"  he 
answered  sullenly. 

"I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me,"  she  said. 

At  a  reply  so  unexpected,  he  started  and  gazed 
at  her  in  astonishment. 

"I  have  done  you  a  great  wrong.  Will  you  not 
forgive  me?"  she  continued.  He  seemed  by  his 
actions,  Hervey  thought,  to  distrust  his  very  senses. 

"You  are  surprised!"  she  said.  "You  would  al- 
most as  soon  have  expected  to  see  the  sun  turn  back- 
ward, would  you  not?" 

"Sooner !"  he  answered. 

"I  do  not  wonder.  I  am  surprised  myself.  It  is 
a  miracle;  but  my  eyes  have  been  opened.  I  see 
how  wicked  I  have  been,  how  cruel.  I  fear  that  it 
is  I  who  must  be  held  accountable  for  the  ruin  that 
has  been  wrought  in  your  life.  I  thought,  because 
you  had  wronged  me,  it  was  right  for  me  to  wrong 
you!    I  was  mistaken — oh,  so  mistaken!    I  have 
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crossed  the  continent  to  tell  you  this.  I  should 
never  have  trouhled  you  again  but  for  this  convic- 
tion. You  will  never  see  me  again,  but  I  could  not 
help  coming  to  tell  you  that  my  heart  has  been 
changed.  The  bitterness  has  all  gone  out  of  it,  and 
I  am  here  as  a  penitent  to  seek  your  forgiveness. 
I  would  cheerfully  fall  on  my  knees  here  in  the  dust 
to  gain  it !     Will  you  not  grant  it  ?" 

He  did  not  speak.     He  did  not  even  stir. 

''Well,  I  do  not  blame  you,"  she  said  sadly.  "I 
have  done  you  a  terrible  wrong.  We  have  both 
suffered.  Such  sins  as  ours  deserve  to  be  punished. 
But  I  have  come  to  think  that  w^e  are  rather  pun- 
ished by  our  sins  than  for  them.  And  our  punish- 
ment is  always  for  some  single  root-sin  out  of  which 
all  the  others  have  grown.'* 

''You  are  wasting  your  breath  !"  he  replied. 

"At  any  rate,  I  shall  not  leave  you  until  I  have 
done  everything  to  gain  your  pardon.  You  can  not 
behold  such  sorrow  as  mine  without  being  moved 
by  it,  can  you  ?  You  have  never  seen  me  so  before. 
You  know  that  nothing  but  a  deep  consciousness 
that  I  have  been  wrong  would  bring  me  here;  but 
you  do  not  know  what  it  costs  me  to  do  this !  I 
wonder  if  I  would  have  forgiven  you  if  you  had 
come  to  me  thus.  I  wish  you  would  ask  it !  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  could  forgive  you  freely." 

"I  am  not  sorry !"  he  said,  and  shook  his  head 
sullenly. 

"You  are  not  sorry?  Well,  you  are  missing  the 
sweetest  pleasure  of  life — repentance !     If  you  could 
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only  look  back  over  the  past  years  and  feel  about 
this  sin  as  I  do,  you  would  experience  a  joy  that 
would  make  all  others  pale.'* 

"I  do  not  believe  you  are  in  earnest!"  he  said, 
looking  at  her  with  his  bloodshot  eyes. 

"Oh !  How  can  I  prove  it  ?"  she  exclaimed,  des- 
perately. 

While  this  conversation  was  taking  place  the 
young  squaw  was  watching  and  listening  from  a 
concealed  place  among  the  bushes.  She  could  not 
hear  their  words,  and  was  left  to  make  wild  con- 
jectures as  to  their  import.  She  saw  that  this 
w^oman  was  beautiful,  with  a  beauty  so  different 
from  her  own  that  she  felt  the  hopelessness  of  at- 
tempting to  rival  it.  It  was  impossible  to  her  char- 
acter or  her  mood  to  conceive  of  any  other  result 
than  the  conquest  of  her  lover;  such  a  spiritual 
tragedy  as  was  there  being  enacted  was  beyond  her 
comprehension.  An  insane  jealousy  began  to  con- 
sume her.  She  knew  of  but  a  single  way  to  contend 
with  such  an  enemy  as  this  beautiful  rival.  It  was 
the  instinctive  method  of  the  barbarian  I 

Helen  continued  to  plead.  She  had  exhausted 
every  argument,  but  she  went  over  them  again  and 
again.  It  was  in  vain!  He  stood  before  her  cold 
and  hard  and  silent.  At  last,  in  very  desperation, 
she  dropped  on  her  knees. 

"See !"  she  cried.  "I  prostrate  myself  before  you  ! 
Forgive  me !" 

At  this  strange  spectacle  he  shrank  back  a  step. 
He  looked  at  her  a  moment  with  an  expression  that 
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she  could  nor  interpret,  and  then,  advancing,  ex- 
tended his  hand  and  raised  her  to  her  feet. 

*'Go !"  he  said.  *'It  is  impossible  to  resist  you ! 
I  do  not  wish  you  any  harm.  What  is  done  can  not 
be  undone.  The  water  is  spilled  on  the  ground. 
My  destiny  is  fixed.     I  do  not  wish  to  change  it !" 

*'Oh,  it  is  something,  and  I  thank  you  for  it ;  but 
I  can  not  be  satisfied  without  a  fuller  pardon  and  a 
hope  that  you  may  still  be  restored  to  the  noble  life 
you  are  capable  of.  Come  back  to  your  home  and 
to  your  friends,  I  beseech  you!  You  can  not  be 
good  here!  We  must  retrieve  our  good  names 
where  we  lost  them.  We  must  find  the  arrow 
where  it  falls  I" 

"No !  You  are  asking  too  much.  I  can  not  do 
that.  There  is  no  hope  for  me !"  he  said  bitterly  and 
hopelessly. 

The  full  measure  of  the  evil  she  had  wrought  re- 
vealed itself  to  her  in  these  despairing  words.  It 
came  to  her  with  an  overwhelming  and  crushing 
force,  and  she  began  to  plead  with  a  new  and  more 
desperate  earnestness. 

*'Of  what  impenetrable  substance  is  his  heart 
composed?  By  virtue  of  what  strange  power  can 
he  resist  those  passionate,  those  importunate  inter- 
cessions? Is  it  to  this  estate  of  utter  insensibility 
to  truth,  to  penitential  and  pardoning  love,  that  sin 
brings  men?'*  asked  Hervey  of  himself,  as  he 
watched  the  scene  with  breathless  and  painful  in- 
terest. 

Suddenly,   baffled,   despairing,   desperate,   Helen 
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clasped  her  hands  above  her  head,  and,  lifting  her 
eyes  to  Heaven,  exclaimed  most  piteously : 

"Oh,  God!  help  me  to  save  him  I  Help  me! 
Help  me !" 

Dean  saw  him  tremble,  but  he  did  not  yield. 
Finally,  having  exhausted  all  her  resources,  Helen 
approached  him  and  extended  her  hand.  Gurney 
took  it  coldly,  and  let  her  go  without  a  reassuring 
word.  When  she  reached  Dean's  side  they  paused 
a  moment  to  take  one  last  look  at  the  man  with 
whose  life  their  own  had  been  so  closely  and  so 
tragically  linked. 

He  stood  like  a  statue  on  the  spot  where  she 
had  left  him,  gazing  off  into  the  distance  toward  a 
notch  in  the  mountains  where  the  sun  had  set.  In 
the  sky  above  him  hung  the  crescent  moon.  The 
stars  were  appearing  one  by  one.  He  did  not  seem 
to  see  them,  nor  to  hear  the  cry  of  a  coyote,  nor  the 
hoot  of  an  owl,  nor  the  thunder-tones  of  the  cataract. 
He  was  lost  in  thought. 

Had  the  pleadings  of  the  penitent  excited  feelings 
that  he  did  not  disclose?  Was  he  reviewing  the 
past  in  the  light  of  this  pardoning  love  of  the  woman 
he  had  wronged?  Had  she  opened  a  fountain  of 
sorrow  in  his  hard  heart  whose  first  slow  drops 
would  soon  grow  into  a  flood?  Perhaps  he  was 
weeping!  Possibly  he  was  praying!  At  any  rate 
— God  is  good ! 

In  the  gathering  gloom  the  young  squaw  returned 
to  the  shelter  from  which  she  had  so  suddenly  and 
stealthily  disappeared.  In  her  hands  was  a  bow 
and  on  her  shoulder  a  quiver  of  arrows.    When 
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she  saw  that  the  object  of  her  jealousy  had  gone, 
her  wrath  consumed  her,  and  with  one  of  those 
swift  revulsions  with  which  defeated  passion  swirls 
through  the  soul  and  seeks  an  object  on  which  to 
expend  itself,  her  hatred  for  the  woman  was  poured 
on  the  man.  Prompted  by  a  savage,  unreasonable, 
ungovernable  impulse,  she  placed  an  arrow  on  the 
bow,  drew  the  string  back  to  her  ear,  and  took  a 
long,  deliberate  aim. 

There  was  a  slight,  snapping  sound,  a  peculiar 
whir  like  that  of  a  whippoorwill  fluttering  to  the 
ground  at  dusk,  a  dull  thud,  and  the  form  that  had 
been  standing  so  erect  and  still  in  the  light  of  the 
moon  fell  forward.  The  arrow  had  scarcely  left  the 
string  before  that  reflex  wave  of  passion  rolled  back 
again.  With  a  cry  the  Indian  girl  rushed  forward 
and  flung  herself  on  the  prostrate  form  of  her  lover, 
kissed  his  lips  and  called  his  name.  It  was  too  late ! 
The  arrow  had  passed  between  his  shoulder-blades 
and  pierced  his  heart. 

''Wherewithal  a  man  sinnetK,  by  the  same  also 
shall  he  be  punished,"  saith  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  DAWN  OF  LIFE 

Other  heights  in  other  lives,  God  willing. 

— Browning. 

With  a  chastened  enthusiasm  and  a  sobered  judg- 
ment, Dean  took  up  his  chosen  work  of  Hfe.  He 
had  been  compelled  to  alter  his  methods  and  to  sur- 
render some  of  his  opinions  by  the  experiences 
through  which  he  had  been  led.  But  the  great 
central  principle  of  his  creed — that  men  of  wealth 
should  give  their  lives  to  the  public — ^he  never 
changed. 

This  conviction  Helen  shared.  She  began  to  live 
for  others,  and  found  a  mission  ready  at  her  hand. 
She  placed  a  matron  in  charge  of  the  old  Taylor 
mansion,  where  she  herself  had  found  refuge  in  the 
stormy  years  of  her  tragic  career,  and,  while  trying 
to  conceal  the  purpose  of  the  place  from  the  curious 
public,  let  it  be  known  among  the  outcasts  of  the 
city  that  there  was  one  place  at  least  where  a  hos- 
pitable door  would  never  be  shut  against  a  woman 
whose  heart  inclined  her  to  a  better  life. 

The  offer  was  regarded  with  distrust  at  first,  and 
Helen  waited  long  before  her  first  opportunity  to 
show  her  sympathy  and  love  arrived.  But  one 
bleak  February  night  there  was  a  timid  knock  at  the 
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obscure  door  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  Helen  spent 
much  of  her  time  in  the  old  house,  and  it  was  she 
herself  who  answered  that  faint  appeal  for  help. 
Standing  there  in  the  falling  snow,  shivering,  weep- 
ing, she  saw  a  young  girl. 

"Come  in,  my  child,"  she  said,  and,  with  the  tears 
swelling  from  her  great  brown  eyes,  she  put  her 
arms  around  the  frail  form  and  kissed  the  pale 
cheek. 

To  that  broken-hearted  Magdalen  it  was  as  if  a 
door  had  opened  into  Heaven. 


THE  END 
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North  A  merican. 
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The  Interior  says : 

"This  is  a  book  that  is  worth  while.  Though  it  tells  of 
weakness  and  wickedness,  of  love  and  license,  of  revenge 
and  remorse  in  an  intensely  interesting  way,  yet  it  is  above 
all  else  a  clean  and  pure  story.  No  one  can  read  it  and 
honestly  ask  '  what's  the  use.'  " 

Nnvell  Divigbt  Hillisy  Pastor  of  Plymouth  Churcbj  Brooklyn^ 
says : 
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told  a  story  in  which  the  fact  of  sin  is  illuminated  with  the 
utmost  truthfulness  and  the  fact  of  redemption  is  portrayed 
with  extraordinary  power.  There  are  lines  of  greatness  in 
the  book  which  I  shall  never  forget.'* 

President  M.  W.  Stryker^  Hamilton  College,  says  : 

"  It  is  a  victory  in  writing  for  one  whose  head  seems  at  last 

to  have  matched  his  big  human  heart.    There  is  ten  times 

as  much  of  reality  in  it  as  there  is  in  '  David  Harum,'  which 

does  not  value  lightly  that  admirable  charcoal  sketch." 

Price,  ^1.50 


The  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis 


'*THE  MERRIEST  NOVEL  OF  MANY, 
MANY  MOONS." 


MY  LADY  PEGGY 
GOES  TO  TOWN 

By  FRANCES  AYMAR  MATHEWS 

The  Daintiest  and    Most  Delightful   Book 
of  the  Season. 

A  heroine  almost  too  charming  to  be  true  is  Peggy,  and 
it  were  a  churlish  reader  who  is  not,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
chapter,  prostrate  before  her  red  sW-^t^qts.— Washington  Post. 

To  make  a  comparison  would  be  to  rank  "My  Lady 
Peggy"  with  "Monsieur  Beaucaire"  in  points  of  attraction, 
and  to  applaud  as  heartily  as  that  delicate  romance,  this 
picture  of  the  days  "  When  patches  nestled  o'er  sweet  lips 
at  chocolate  times."— iV.  V.  Mail  and  Express. 

12  mo.     Beautifully  illustrated  and  bound. 
Price,  $1 .25  net 

The  Bowen-Merrill   Company,  hidiaympolis 


'AS  CRISP  AND  CLEAN  CUT 
AS    A    NEW    MINTAGE." 


THE 
PUPPET    CROWN 

BY  HAROLD  MacGRATH 


A  princess  rarely  beautiful;  a  duchess  magnificent  and 
heartless;  a  villain  revengeful  and  courageous;  a  hero  youth- 
ful, humorous,  fearless  and  truly  American;— such  are  the 
principal  characters  of  this  delightful  story, — Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 

Harold  MacGrath  has  attained  the  highest  point  achiev- 
able in  recent  fiction.  We  have  the  climax  of  romance  and 
adventure  in  "The  Puppet  Crown."  —  The  Philadelphia 
North  A  nt  eric  an. 

Superior  to  most  of  the  great  successes. — St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press. 

"The  Puppet  Crown"  is  a  profusion  of  cleverness. — Bal- 
timore A  merican. 

Challenges  comparison  with  authors  whose  names  have 
become  immortal — Chicago  American. 

Latest  entry  in  the  list  of  winners.— C/^z/^/aw^/  World. 

With  illustrations  by  R.  Martine  Reay 
i2mo.      Price,  $1.50. 


The  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  India^iapolis 


'*AN    ADMIRABLE    SOCIAL  STUDY  " 

THE   FALL  OF 
THE  CURTAIN 

By  HAROLD  BEGBIE 


The  purpose  of  this  brilliant  story  of  modern  English 
life  is  to  show  that  a  human  being,  well  brought-up, 
carefully  trained  in  the  outward  observances  of  religion, 
with  a  keen  intellectual  perception  of  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  may  still  not  have  goodness, 
and  that  ambition  may  easily  become  the  dominating 
force  in  such  a  character.  So  the  book  may  be  called  a 
purpose  novel,  but  in  reading  it,  one  no  more  thinks  of 
applying  so  discredited  an  epithet  to  it  than  one  would 
think  of  applying  it  to  "Vanity  Fair." 

The  author  possesses  an  admirable  style,  clear, 
unaffected,  strong.  To  the  discriminating  public,  the 
book  is  certain  to  give  far  more  pleasure  than  that  public 
usually  gets  from  a  new  novel. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  C.  Allan  Gilbert 

Cloth,    12   mo.      Ornamental,   $1.25    Net. 
Postage,  12  Cents 


The  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis 


FULL  of  INCIDENT,  ACTION  ^  COLOR 

LIKE 
ANOTHER  HELEN 

By  GEORGE  HORTON 


Mr.  Horton's  powerful  romance  stands  in  a  new  field  and 
brings  an  almost  unknown  world  in  reality  before  the  reader  — 
the  world  of  conflict  between  Greek  and  Turk. 

The  island  of  Crete  seems  real  and  genuine  after  reading 
this  book  J  not  a  mere  spot  on  the  map.  The  tragic  and 
pathetic  troubles  of  this  people  are  told  with  sympathetic  force. 

Mr.  Horton  employs  a  vivid  style  that  keeps  the  interest 
alive  and  many  passages  are  filled  with  delicate  poetic  feeling. 

Things  happen  and  the  story  moves.  The  characters  are 
well  conceived  and  are  human  and  convincing.  Beyond  ques- 
tion Mr.  Horton's  fine  story  is  destined  to  take  high  rank  among 
the  books  of  the  day. 

With  illustrations  by  C.  M.  Relyea 

1 2mo,  Cloth  bound 

Price,  gi.50 

The  Chicago  Timei-Herald  says  : 
"  Here  are  chapters  that  are  Stephen  Crane  plus  sympathy; 
chapters  of  illuminated  description  fragrant  with  the  at- 
mosphere of  art.'* 


The  Bowen- Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis 


"A  CHRONICLE  OF  MARVELS" 

THE  FIRST  MEN 
IN  THE  MOON 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

Author  of  "The  War  of  the  Worlds"  and  "Tales  of  Time 
and  Space." 


Mr.  Wells  writes  to  entertain  and  in  this  tale  of  the 
invention  of  "cavorite,"  and  the  subsequent  remarkable 
journey  made  to  the  moon  by  its  inventor,  he  has  succeeded 
beyond  measure  in  alternately  astounding,  convincing  and 
delighting  his  readers.  Told  in  a  straightforward  way,  with 
an  air  of  ingenuousness  that  disarms  doubt,  the  story 
chronicles  most  marvelous  discoveries  and  adventures  on 
the  mysterious  planet.  Mr.  Bering's  many  illustrations 
are  admirable.  Altogether  the  book  is  one  of  the  most 
original  and  entertaining  volumes  that  has  appeared  in 
many  a  day. 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  E.  Hering 
i2mo.,   cloth,  $1.50 


The  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis 
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**AN  INDIANA  LOVE  STORY" 

ROSALYNDE'S 
LOVERS 

By  MAURICE  THOMPSON 

Author  of  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes" 


As  Mr.  Thompson  avers,  this  is  "only  a  love  story," 
but  it  is  a  story  of  such  sweetness  and  wholesome  life 
that  it  will  at  once  claim  a  permanent  home  in  our  affections. 
The  love  of  nature,  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  is  reflected  throughout  and  the  thunderstorm 
and  following  gleam  of  sun,  the  country  garden  and 
southern  lake  are  each  in  turn  invested  with  a  personality 
that  wins  our  instant  sympathy.  Rosalynde  Banderet  is 
winsome  and  artless,  her  lovers  are  human  and  manly, 
and  her  final  happiness  is  ours.  Mr.  Peirson's  many 
pictures  are  entirely  worthy. 

With  many  Illustrations  and  Decorations  by 
G.  Alden  Peirson 

Ornamental  i2mo.    Cloth  Bound,  $1.50 


The  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis 


ANOTHER  SUCCESSFUL  HISTORICAL 
NOVEL 


THE     BLACK 
WOLF'S    BREED 

By  HARRIS  DICKSON 


From  the  Boston  Globe  : 
"  A  vigorous  tale  of  France  in  the  old  and  new  world  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV." 

From  the  Philadelphia  Press : 
"  As  delightfully  seductive  as  certain  mint-flavored  beverages 
they  make  down  South." 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald : 
**  The  sword-play  is  great,  even  finer  than  the  pictures  in 
*To  Have  and  To  Hold.'  " 

From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  : 

**  As  fine  a  piece  of  sustained  adventure  as  has  appeared  in 
recent  fiction." 

From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat : 
"  There  is  action,  vivid  description  and  intensely  dramatic 
situations." 

From  the  Indianapolis  Neivs : 
"  So  full  of  tender  love-making,  of  gallant  fighting,  that  one 
regrets  it's  no  longer." 

Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Relyea.     Price  ;^i.50 


The  Bowen-Merrill  Company,   Indianapolis 


**IN  LONDON  OF  LONG  AGO" 

THE 
FICKLE  WHEEL 

By  HENRY  THEW  STEPHENSON 


In  this  tale  of  merry  England,  of  the  time  when 
Shakespeare  jested  and  Ben  Johnson  blustered,  Mr. 
Stephenson  has  painted  for  us  a  picture  informing  and 
above  all  entertaining.  His  is  not  a  story  of  counts 
and  crowns,  but  of  the  ever  interesting  common  people. 
Without  seeming  to  do  so  the  author  shows  us  many 
interesting  bits  of  the  life  of  the  day.  We  go  to  Paul's 
walk,  we  see  Shakespeare  play  at  the  Globe  theatre  and 
other  such  glimpses  of  old  time  London  are  deftly  added 
to  our  experiences.  Throughout  ♦he  book  is  an  evanescent 
charm,  a  spirit  of  wholesome  gaiety.    It  is  well  worth  while. 

With  illustrations  by  C.  M.  Relyea 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  12  mo.     Price,  $1.50 


The  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis 


A    FINE    STORY 
OF    THE    COWBOY    AT    HIS    BEST 


WITH 
HOOPS  ^STEEL 

By  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 


The  friends  thou  bast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel  ^ 


From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  : 
**  Western  men  and  women  will  read  it  because  it  paints 
faithfully  the  life  which  they  know  so  well,  and  because  it 
gives  us  three  big,  manly  fellows,  fine  types  of  the  cowboy 
at  his  best.  Eastern  readers  will  be  attracted  by  its  splendid 
realism." 

From  Julian  Hawthorne  : 
**  For  my  own  part,  I  finished  it  all  in  one  day,  and  dreamt 
it  over  again  that  night.      And  I  am  an  old  hand,  heaven 
knows." 

From  the  Denver  Times: 
"Mrs.  Kelly's  characters  stand  out  from  the  background  of 
the  New  Mexican  plains,  desert  and  mountain  with  all  the 
distinctness  of  a  Remington  sketch.'* 

With  six  illustrations,  in  color,  by  Dan  Smith 

Price,  $1.50 


The  Bowen- Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis 


*  DIFFICULT  TO    FORGET  " 

A   FEARSOME 
RIDDLE 

By  MAX  EHRMAN 


This  mystery  story,  based  on  the  theory  of  the 
arithmetical  rhythm  of  time,  contains  much  of  the  same 
fascination  that  attaches  to  the  tales  of  Poe.  Simply 
told,  yet  dramatic  and  powerful  in  its  unique  conception, 
it  has  a  convincing  ring  that  is  most  impressive.  The 
reader  can  not  evade  a  haunting  conviction  that  this 
wonderful  experiment  must  in  reality  have  taken  place. 
Delightful  to  read,  difl&cult  to  forget,  the  book  must  evoke 
a  wide  discussion. 

With  Pictures  by  Virginia  Keep 
12  mo.     Cloth,  $i.oo 


The  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis 


A    NOVEL   OF    EARLY   NEW  YORK 

PATROON  VAN 
VOLKENBERG 

By  HENRY  THEW  STEPHENSON 


From  the  Ndv  Tork  Press: 
"Many  will  compare  '  Patroon  Van  Volkenberg,'  with  its 
dash,  style  and  virility,  with  *  Richard  Carvel,'  and  in  that 
respect  they  will  be  right,  as  one  would  compare  the  strong, 
sturdy  and  spreading  elm  with  a  slender  sapling." 

The  action  of  this  stirring  story  begins  when  New  York 
was  a  little  city  of  less  than   5,000  inhabitants.        ' 

The  Governor  has  forbidden  the  port  to  the  free  traders  or 
pirate  ships,  which  sailed  boldly  under  their  own  flag  j  while 
the  Patroon  and  his  merchant  colleagues  not  only  traded  openly 
with  the  buccaneers,  but  owned  and  managed  such  illicit  craft. 
The  story  of  the  clash  of  these  conflicting  interests  and  the 
resulting  exciting  happenings  is  absorbing. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  tale  is  fresh  in  fiction,  the  plot  is 
stirring  and  well  knit,  and  the  author  is  possessed  of  the  ability 
to  write  forceful,  fragrant  English. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Standard-  Union  : 
"The  tale  is  one  of  vibrant  quality.     It  can  not  be  read  at  a 
leisurely  pace.    It  bears  the  reader  through  piratical  seas  and 
buccaneering  adventures,  through  storm  and  stress  of  many 
sorts,  but  it  lands  him  safely,  and  leads  him  to  peace." 

i2mo. 
Illustrated  in  color  by  C.  M.  Relyea 


Price,  ;^i.5o 


The  Bowen  -  Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis 


A  STORY  OF  THE   MORGAN   RAID, 
DURING  THE  WAR  of  the  REBELLION 

THE 
LEGIONARIES 

By  HENRY  SCOTT  CLARK 


The  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal  says : 
**  The  backbone  of  the  story  is  Morgan's  great  raid  —  one  of 
the  most  romantic  and  reckless  pieces  of  adventure  ever 
attempted  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Mr.  Clark's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ride  of  the  Three  Thousand  is  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture that  deserves  to  live  ;  and  is  as  fine  in  its  way  as  the 
.'-hariot  race  from  *  Ben  Hur.*  " 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune  says: 

***The  Legionaries'  is  pervaded  with  what  seems  to  be  the 
true  spirit  of  artistic  impartiality.  The  author  is  simply 
a  narrator.  He  stands  aside,  regarding  with  equal  eye  all 
the  issues  involved  and  the  scales  dip  not  in  his  hands.  To 
sum  up,  the  first  romance  of  the  new  day  on  the  Ohio  is  an 
eminently  readable  one  —  a  good  yarn  well  spun. ' ' 

The  Rochester  Herald  says : 
**The  appearance  of  a  new  novel  in  the  West  marks  an 
epoch  in  fiction  relating  to  the  war  between  the  sections  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  *  The  Legionaries '  is  a 
remarkable  book,  and  we  can  scarcely  credit  the  assurance 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  new  writer." 


i2mo,  illustrated        Price,  ;^i.5o 
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A   STORY   TOLD    BY  A    REAL   STORY- 
TELLER 


A    SON     OF 
AUSTERITY 

By  GEORGE  KNIGHT 


Mr.  Knight  has  created  a  real  atmosphere  for  his  men  and 
women  to  breathe,  and  his  men  and  women  take  deep  breaths. 
They  are  alive,  they  are  human,  they  are  real. 

He  has  a  delightful  story  to  tell  and  knows  how  to  tell 
it.  It  is  a  story  of  human  life,  of  possible  people  in  possible 
situations,  living  out  their  little  span  of  life  in  that  state  in 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them. 

The  reader  realizes  at  once  that  Mr.  Knight  is  a  man  who 
served  his  seven  years  of  apprenticeship  before  opening  a  shop 
on  his  own  account. 

The  deftness  and  charm  of  his  literary  style,  combined 
with  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  story,  can  not  but  prove  a 
delight  to  every  reader. 

With  a  frontispiece  by  Harrison  Fisher 
l2nio.  Cloth.      Price,  $1.$^ 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  says  : 
**  This  is  a  book  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  mass  of  fea- 
tureless fiction.     There  is  no  gainsaying  the  strength  of 
characterization  and  the  command  of  English  language." 


The  Bowen-Merrill  Company,   Indianapolis 


VIGOROUS,  ELEMENTAL,  DRAMATIC 

A   HEART 
OF  FLAME 

The  story  of  a  Master  Passion 

BY  CHARLES  FLEMING  EMBREE 

Author  of  '*  A  Dream  of  a  Throne." 


The  men  and  women  in  this  story  are  children  of  the 
soil.  Their  strength  is  In  their  nearness  to  nature.  Their 
minds  are  vigorous,  their  bodies  powerful,  their  passions 
elemental,  their  courage  sublime.  They  are  loyal  in  friend- 
ship, persistent  in  enmity,  determined  in  purpose. 

The  story  is  a  story  of  great  wrongs  and  of  supreme  love. 
It  is  done  in  black  and  white,  with  few  strokes,  but  they  are 
masterly.  The  shadows  at  the  back  are  somber  but  the 
value  of  contrast  is  appreciated  for  the  vivid  high  light  in 
the  foreground. 

It  is  a  work  of  art— powerful,  convincing  and  abiding. 
Powerful,  because  true  to  life ;  convincing,  for  it  has  the 
saving  touch  of  humor;  and  abiding  because  love,  like  "A 
Heart  of  Flame,"  prevails  in  the  end. 

With  illustrations  by  Dan  Smith 
i2mo.  cloth.    Price,  $1.50. 


The  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis 


